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December 28-29, ^ 949 - Hotel New Yorker, New York, N.Y. 
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from the Anatomical Physiological and Psychological Points of View. 
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immediately to Miss Sylvia T. Pekoner, Manager — Housing Bureau — N.Y, 
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» « * * 

A Message from the President of the Society 

Last January each member received from Dr. Robert Sears a complete 
report of the meeting of the Joint Committee representing your Society and 
the Child Development Committee of the National Research Council. A 
progress report seems in order at the end of this first six months of our 
new life as an autonomous society. 

Immediately following the December meeting your Governing Council 
approved the appointment of Dr. Thomas W, Richards as Editor-in-chief 
and Business Manager for the Child Development Publications and as 
Treasurer of the Society. They also approved the appointment of Miss 
Alene M. Gustavson as Assistant Editor and Assistant Treasurer. 

Following the resignation of Dr. Carroll E. Palmer in January, the 
Council approved the appointments of Dr. Robert Havighurst and Miss 
Ruth I, Cooper as Secretary and Associate Secretary respectively. 

As an independent, self-supporting Society we need a complete revision 
of our Constitution including the problems of officers. Council, Publications, 
membership, meetings, and dues. A committee consisting of Dr. Celia B. 
Steadier (Chairman), Dr, Ruth Updegraff, and Dr. Carson McGuire is 
busy with this task now and will present their report at the next biennial 
meeting. The members of this committee will be glad to have suggestions 
from you. 

A committee consisting of Dr. Charlotte del Solar (Chairman), Dr. 
Milton J. E. Senn, Dr. Harry Shapiro, and Miss Ruth Cooper is busily 
^^6®S^d in building an interesting and worth-while program for our next 
meeting. 

May I take this opportunity of urging every member to make plans 
now for the New York meeting, December aSth-agth, We will consider 
such important matters as the adoption of a new constitution, the election 
of new officers, and plans for the future development of the Society. Please 
mark the dates of this meeting on your calendar. 

Alfred H. Washburn, President 
University of Colorado, School of Medicine 
Denver, Colorado 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 

The current issue of Child Development is the first to be published un- 
der conditions of a change in editorial organization. Since 1936 this journal 
(as well as the Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment and the Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography) was pub- 
lished under the joint auspices of the National Research Council (through 
its committee on Child Development) and the Society for Research in 
Child Development. During the past year the Society has taken over fully 
the responsibility for all three publications. The Abstracts is to be edited in 
cooperation with the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, 
with Isidore Altman serving as Editor. 

With reference to all three publications, but with Child Development 
in mind in particular, it seems appropriate at this point to give some ex- 
pression of editorial policy. 

It is our feeling that the three publications, belonging as they do to the 
Society for Research in Child Development, should reflect the interests of 
the Society. Its membership is composed of people in many disciplines and 
professions. Two characteristics of their common meeting ground seem 
vital; (r) research and (2) interdisciplinary flexibility. 

There are those who feel that “child development” is too broad a con- 
cept to be considered itself a specialty, and that in this sense the investiga- 
tor working in child development is bound to have an allegiance more in- 
timate with some one discipline, such as nutrition or pediatrics or anthro- 
pology. Others equally vocal seem to feel that, with definition of “child de- 
velopment” such as the study of the growth of the child as an integral unit, 
this is indeed a specialty, for which a curriculum of training and other 
functional determinants give unique structure. Within the membership 
of the Society, both points of view are maintained with validity. We would 
like, as editors, to keep in this regard a careful neutrality, We feel, how- 
ever, that the controversy itself serves in great part to structure the editorial 
task. In these terms we should like to emphasize in Child Development— 

(1) Research on children chat will be of interest to those in a wide vari- 
ety of disciplines (as distinct from research within a discipline that 
would have meaning perhaps almost entirely within that discipline). 

(2) Research that is Itself interdisciplinary. This might be an expression 
of the cooperative effort of scientists in two or more specialties, or 
of the effort of several investigators of whatever special training to 
achieve scientific understanding of problems which themselves arc 
interdisciplinary in character. 

(3) Research on the child as an integrated individual with emphasis 
particularly on development, and the broad implications of such 
study for children generally. 
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(4) Integrations of research findings in studies of children which will 
serve to increase understanding, or reduce barriers, between disci- 
plines, and so facilitate cooperative research, 

(5) Research on children which seems particularly significant in the 
light of the broad problems of tbe world today. It is the function of 
publication to bring research out of the laboratory and ivory tower 
in Order to reach not only scientists, but also the larger public which 
needs to know, in regard to child welfare, the continuous contribu- 
tion of research. 

T, W. RiCHAnns 
Editor 
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THE FULL-RANGE PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST; III. 
RESULTS FOR A PRESCHOOL-AGE POPULATION^ 

Robert B. Ammons 
Tulane University 

and 

James Clifford Holmes 
University of Denver 

In previous papers (3 j 5) in this scries, the generally important role of 
vocabulary items in intelligence testing has been discussed. Vocabulary 
tests are used at the two- to five-year level, although probably not as often 
then as later. The 1937 Stanford-Binet (ii) measures vocabulary in several 
ways at the preschool level. Tests include Identifying Objects by Name, 
Identifying Parts of the Body, Identifying Objects by Use, and Picture Vo- 
cabulary. 

The Minnesota Preschool Scale (9) contains such indirect verbal items 
as Pointing out Parts of the Body, Pointing out Objects in Pictures, and 
Giving Word Opposites. Considerable importance is given to verbal sub- 
tests in the Binet and Minnesota Preschool, and even the Cattell Infant In- 
telligence Scailc (8) calls for pointing to the parts of a doll as named by the 
tester and identifying objects and pictures by name. In contrast to these 
tests where non-verbal items are also used are the Van Alstyne Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test for Young Children (12) and the Full-Range Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test (i). Both use only identification-type vocabulary items to meas- 
ure intellectual ability. 

To be really useful, a test must have satisfactory standardization as well 
as suitable items. A survey of the tests mentioned above reveals a wide 
range of adequacy in their standardizations. The Minnesota Preschool 
Scale (9) was given to 900 children, 100 in each of 9 half-year age groups, 
eighteen months to six years. These children were equally divided as to sex, 
and their fathers were representative occupationally of the total adult male 
population of Minneapolis according to the rgzo census. The r937 Stan- 
ford-Binet standardization (ii) was based on tests given to 76 to 100 chil- 
dren at each half-year age level two to five and one-half years. The sam- 
pling was made fairly representative of the white American-born popula- 
tion on the basis of such criteria as age, sex, geographical location, and 
parents’ occupations relative to the 1930 census. 

^Acknowledgment is due Mr. Ned W. Coppinger, Mrs. Flelen S. Ammons, and Mr. 
Newell H. Berthelot-Berry of Tulane University for reading the manuscript critically 
and oUering many helpful suggestions. The test and manual with final scale norms, 
answer sheets, and instructions for administration (1) can be obtained from R. B. 
Ammons. 
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The Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale (8) was standardized by retesting 
274 children at age levels from three to thirty-six months. Unfortunately, 
the conditions of the testing were such that a select group of children was 
obtained, with Stanford-Binct IQ’s averaging 118 at the age of 36 months, 
The sample of children tested by Van Alstyne (12) was even more re- 
stricted. Norms are based on results from testing only 80 children, thirty- 
three to thirty-nine months of age, with an average IQ placing them in the 
superior range. 

From the above discussion it can be seen that vocabulary items are wide- 
ly used in intelligence tests, even at the preschool age-level. Their utility 
as measures of general intelligence is indicated by a correlation of .72 be- 
tween the picture vocabulary MA of the r937 Stanford-Binet (ii) and the 
full or short scale MA for children under the CA of four years one month. 
The intrinsic interest value of picture vocabulary tests combined with ap- 
parently high reliability and validity (3, 5, 12) recommends them for clin- 
ical use. 


Problem 

This investigation was concerned with the standardization of the Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test on a preschool-age population. This in- 
volved the following: (a) Choice of suitable preliminary items for each 
set of pictures.^ (b) Preliminary testing and item analysis for the purpose 
of deriving a tentative scale for use in standardization, (c) Testing a 
sample of preschool-age children which could be considered relatively rep- 
resentative of the United States preschool-age white population, (d) Se- 
lecting the best items for final scales, (e) Constructing equivalent final 
forms of the test, (f) Calculating norms based on these final forms, (g) 
Determining the reliability and validity of the two forms. 


Procedure 

Materials: Testing was done with 16 plates, 8)4 by ii inches, each with 
four cartoon-like line drawings. Common objects, human activities, and 
familiar scenes are pictured in the series, several pictures from which are 
reproduced in Ammons and Huth (3). Standard 1937 Stanford-Binet ma- 
terials (11) were used for the Binet testing. 

Test words for the picture vocabulary were obtained from two sources. 
Ammons and Huth (3) tested 52 children with a large number of words, 
and 48 of their best items were retained. As a part of the standardization 
project 243 more items were listed. Of these, 43 were eliminated by group 
discussion and the remaining 248 were pretested by the group (2, 4, 5, 
6, 7) on children of CA’s two through seventeen, as well as 20 adults 
of a w ide range of intelligence. A total of 226 was retained, of which 62 

"Steps a, b, and e are described iir detail elsewhere (5), 
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were approximately of suitable difficulty for CA’s two through six. Words 
were eliminated on the following grounds; failure to discriminate between 
successive age levels, technical meaning, regional meaning, ambiguity of 
reference, duplication, too many at a level, and differences in difficulty for 
the sexes. 

The 226 words in the tentative scale were arranged by plates, and within 
plates by difficulty. Difficulty was calculated as the approximate 1937 Stan- 
ford-Binet vocabulary MA level at which 50 per cent of the pretest groups 
would have passed. The items are listed in Ammons and Rachiele (5), 
where a more complete account of their discovery and selecdon is also 
given. 

Thus, testing was done with 16 plates, 226 pertinent words, and Form L 
of the 1937 Stanford-Binet. 


TABLE 1 

MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES AND STANDARD DEVI- 
ATIONS OF AGES BY CA LEVEL, SEX, AND FOR THE 
SEXES COMBINED FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
STANDARDIZATION SAMPLE 


CA level 


Male 


. 

Female 


Combined 

Sexes 

N 

M* 

SD* 

N 

M 

SD 

w 

M 

SD 

2 

15 

29.7 

3.2 

15 

30.4 

3.9 

30 

30.0 

3.6 

3 

15 

42.4 

3.8 

15 

40.5 

3.7 

30 

41.5 

3.9 

d 

15 

53.5 

3.7 

15 

52.9 

4,1 

30 

53.2 

3.9 

5 

15 

65.1 

2.4 

15 

64.7 

2,9 

30 

64.9 

2.7 


•Means and standard deviations computed in months. 


Subjects: The sample was controlled for age, sex, race, and occupational 
status of parents. Fifteen boys and 15 girls were tested at each chronologi- 
cal age level, two through five, malting a total group of 120 children. Age 
was figured in years, with the two-year group running from 23 months 16 
days to 35 months 15 days, for example. No direct attempt was made to 
control age within year spans. The average ages of the four groups were 
30.0, 41.5, 53.2, and 64,9 months. A summary of age information for the 
group appears in Table I. Only native-born white children were included, 
and all were from Denver or the neighboring agricultural area. 

Special care was taken with respect to control of family socioeconomic 
status, using occupational information. Since the fathers of preschool-age 
children are on the average younger than the total population of adult 
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males, tKe general census occupational distribution is not accurate for them, 
The occupational breakdown finally used was the employment table from 
the 1940 census ( 14b) for husbands of native white women with children 
under five years of age. This was felt to provide an excellent sampling 
basis, although parents of five-year-olds are excluded. 

Information as to father’s occupation was obtained from school records, 
welfare records, and direct questioning of parents. The 1940 census classi- 
fication of occupations (14a) was used to place fathers in ten major occu- 
pational categories. An attempt was made to make the sample of children 
for each age level and sexes within levels as representative as possible with 
respect to father’s occupation. Table II shows the occupational categories 
used, numbers of children tested with fathers falling in each, and number 
of fathers in each in the total population. It will be seen that the age-sex 
control was well maintained and that the overall percentages tested are 
very close to those in the criterion population. The final sample omits Ne- 
gro children, children whose fathers’ occupations were not reported, and 
“other white children,” an esdmated total of 27 per cent of the whole child 
population. 

Children were obtained from many sources for testing.® Forty-four were 
from public day-care centers for the children of working mothers, g from 
private nursery schools, 15 from a Catholic charities day nursery, 24 from 
farms, and 28 from a variety of sources such as homes where a sibling had 
already been tested, and families contacted in public parks. 

Testing; All children were given the 1937 Stanford-Binet and the Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test. Testing was done by qualified graduate 
students who had been carefully instructed and checked as to proficiency 
in testing, The standard procedure as given by Terman and Merrill (ii) 
was used with the Stanford-Binet. 

In administering the picture vocabulary, all 226 preliminary items were 
administered, while final scores were computed from the items actually 
chosen for the final forms of the test (5). The child was ordinarily seated 
comfortably across a table from the examiner. He was told that he would 
be asked to point to some pictures and the first plate was shown with the 
question, "Where is the pie?” If he seemed not to understand the proce- 
dure, further questions were asked using words other than those in the 226- 
item scale and creating a game-like atmosphere until he clearly saw what 
to do. Testing started with the easiest item on each card, and proceeded 
until ail items had been failed at three successive MA levels. It was assumed 
in scoring that all subsequent items would have been failed. Questions 
were varied to avoid monotony, the examiner saying "Put your finger on 
the — “Where is the or “Show me the .” 

^Acknowledgment is due Miss Betty Johnson of the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, 
Miss Alice Read of the Jack and Jill House, and Sister Salome of the Margery Reed 
Day Nursery for their -willing and excellent help in the obtaining of the children for 
testing. 
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TABLE II 

NUMBER OF SUBJECTS USED IN THE PRESENT PRESCHOOL- 
AGE STANDARDIZATION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 
AGE, SEX, AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
PRESCHOOL-AGE SAMPLE 


Occupational 

group* 

Two 
M F 

Age and Sex 

Three Four Five 

M F M F M F 

Total 

Actual 
per cent 
tested 

Census 

per 

cent*** 

Professional and 
semi-profes- 
sional 

, 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 

7 

5.8 

5.5 

Fanners and farm 
managers 

, 3 

2 

2 

3 

2 2 

2 

3 

19 

15.8 

16,2 

Proprietors, man- 
agers and 
officials 

, 1 

1 

2 

0 

1 2 

1 

2 

10 

8.3 

8.1 

Clerical, .sales and 
kindred 

. 2 

1 

2 

2 

2 2 

1 

2 

14 

11.7 

11,4 

Craftsmen, fore- 
men and kin- 
dred 

, 2 

2 

3 

2 

2 2 

3 

2 

18 

15.0 

15.3 

Operatives and 
kindred 

, 4 

3 

2 

4 

4 3 

4 

3 

27 

22,5 

22.3 

Service 

workers 

. 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

4 

3.3 

3.3 

Farm laborers 
and foremen . . . 

. 0 

1 

1 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

5 

4.2 

4,5 

Laborers, except 
farm and mine . 

. 2 

3 

1 

2 

3 1 

2 

2 

1€ 

13.3 

13.3 

Total 

, 15 

15 

15 

15 

15 15 

15 

15 

120 

99.9 

99.9 


•From the 1940 census (]4a). 

••These pereemagcs were computed from the 1940 census (Hb) for husbands of 
native white women with children under five years of age, derived from Table 41. 


Guessing presented a special problem. It was seldom possible to eliminate 
it by verbal instructions, so other methods were used. The child was fre- 
quently asked in a friendly way why he had chosen a particular picture, or 

merely “Is that the ?” Doubtful items were repeated later in the 

test, It was found possible to minimize guessing and maintain satisfactory 
rapport by avoiding long series of failures. Wherever the examiner felt it 
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would help, he was free to put in easy words not in the scale. In this way, 
a set for careful answering was maintained. 

Testing was done in special rooms in the day-care centers and nurseries. 
When it was necessary to test in a private home or park, a relatively iso- 
lated place was found, and the necessity for non-participation was im- 
pressed upon the parents and other family members, Little difficulty was 
encountered on this score. 


Results 

An idea of the representativeness of the sample can be obtained by com- 
paring mean IQ's for the standardization group with those reported by 
Terman and Merrill (ir) for their group. The mean 1937 Stanford-Binet 
IQ’s were 103. i, tot. 5, 105.4, ^ 03 ® groups which aver- 

aged 3Q.0, 41.5, 53.2, and 64.9 months of age. IQ’s from the Binet stand- 
ardization group were 109.9, to3-7, and 101.4 for groups approxi- 

mately 30, 42, 54, and 66 months of age. Our groups’ average Binet IQ’s 
compare quite favorably with those of the original Binet groups. 

To select items for the final forms, the number passing each word at 
each age level was counted, and words showing ambiguity of reference, 
sex differences in difficulty, poor ability to discriminate between successive 
age groups or regionality of meaning were eliminated. On the basis of 
difficulty estimated from the 50 per cent passing level, the following words 
were kept for Form A: 


belou> 2 years: 

2 to ] years: 

3 to 4 years: 

4 to ^ years: 
§ to 6 years: 


pie, window, horse, clock, bed; 
wagon, firecracker, telephone, crying, newspaper; 
clothes, locket, numbers, accident, propellers; 
counter, pump, explosion, farm, furniture; 
clean, hot, danger, steel, refreshment. 


The following words were kept for Form B: 


below 2 years: 
2 to I years: 
S to 4 years; 
4 to ^ years: 
^ to 6 yews; 


car, bird, bathtub, train, airplane; 
spoon, fight, fly, circle, policeman; 
vegetable, phonograph, music, razor, operation; 
meal, human, dessert, laundry, thermometer; 
paying, island, listening, broadcast, uniform. 


A more extensive discussion of the item selection procedure and items for 
higher age levels is given in Ammons and Rachiele (5). 

Once the final items had been chosen, the number of them passed by 
each child on each form was computed. Tables III and IV show the mean 
score and standard deviation for each age, and for sexes separately for the 
two forms. It can be seen that thete is a very close correspondence in dlffi- 
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TABLE III 

MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE PRES- 
ENT PRESCHOOL-AGE STANDARDIZATION GROUP 
FOR FORM A OF THE FULL-RANGE PICTURE 
VOCABULARY TEST BY CA LEVEL, SEX, 

AND FOR THE SEXES COMBINED 


CA level* 

Male 

Female 

Combined sexes 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

2 

6,1 

3.2 

6.7 

3.0 

6,4 

3.1 

3 

11.6 

4.6 

12.1 

2.3 

11.8 

3.6 

4 

17,4 

3.6 

15.7 

4.1 

16.6 

3.9 

5 

20.9 

4.0 

21.0 

4 .a 

21.0 

4.4 


*See Subjects section for actual mean ages. 


TABLE IV 

MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE PRES- 
ENT PRESCHOOL-AGE STANDARDIZATION GROUP 
FOR FORM B OF THE FULL-RANGE PICTURE 
VOCABULARY TEST BY CA LEVEL, SEX, 

AND FOR THE SEXES COMBINED 


CA level* 

Male 

Female 

Combined sexes 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

2 

6.1 

2.9 

6.7 

2.4 

6.4 

2.7 

3 

11.9 

4.5 

11.4 

3.2 

11.6 

3.9 

4 

17.5 

3.4 

15.5 

4.5 

16.5 

4.1 

5 

19.5 

4.3 

21.1 

5.3 

20.3 

5.0 


*See Subjects section for actual mean ages. 


culty level between the two forms, and a clearcut age progression in scores. 
There are no sex differences in the age means significant at even the ten 
per cent level of confidence. The final norms (i) at this age level are based 
on these tables. 

To obtain an estimate of the reliability of the test, the scores on the two 
forms were correlated. Product-moment correlations of scores between the 
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forms were .76, .79, .83, .78, and .93 for age levels 2, 3, 4, 5, and the whole 
group respectively. Stanford-Binet MA and picture vocabulary scores cor- 
related .85 for Form A and .83 for Form B for the whole range of talent, 
indicating a satisfactory validity. Another estimate of validity can be ob- 
tained from a comparison of the mean scores of successive age groups. All 
pairs of means of adjacent age groups show marked regular differences in 
favor of the older group. The final evidence for validity comes from clini- 
cal application. The test has been used with approximately 50 “problem” 
children at the University of Denver Psychological Service for Children, 
and in the authors’ opinion it works well enough to justify using it in 
place of the Stanford-Binet in many cases. 


Discussion 

The separate forms of the picture vocabulary test are reasonably reliable 
and valid at the preschool ages, although reliability and validity are higher 
for school children (6). Persons wishing to raise the reliability can admin- 
ister both forms, giving the test a predicted reliability of about .89 for each 
age group. By administering forms at the start and finish of psychological 
examinations the rapport value of the test can be exploited and estimates 
of fatigue and interest fluctuations obtained. 

The test lends itself excellently to clinical work, since it has a higher in- 
terest value than other tests of verbal ability, takes only five to ten minutes 
to administer, and measures verbal ability without calling for verbal pro- 
duction on the part of the child. Here, as in all testing of small children, 
success is dependent on the skill of the tester. It should be noted in this 
connection that pictures ate not as meaningful to the lower age groups as 
they are later on. 

The picture vocabulary test is well adapted to longitudinal studies of in- 
telligence. The similarity of the ability measured from level to level should 
make for results superior to those obtained when two or more tests are used 
at different levels (13). It should be possible better to predict later intelli- 
gence and study changes in intellectual level than has been possible with the 
tests available up to now. There would be no necessity in such studies to 
try to integrate results from tests with heterogeneous subject-matter and 
methods of testing. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The present problem was the standardization of the Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test on a representative preschool-age population. A sample of 
120 American-born, white children ranging in age from two through five 
years was used. Fifteen boys and 15 girls were tested at each CA level. Oc- 
cupational status of the father was a further basis for selection. Numbers of 
children tested were in proportion to the percentages of each occupational 
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group found in the population of fathers of preschool-age children for the 
entire United States, as derived from the 1940 census. The children were 
tested mainly in public and private nursery schools and in urban and rural 
private homes. 

The results of the standardization include; (a) two equivalent forms of 
the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test with a reliability coefficient of .93 
for the preschool-age range and (b) separate norms for Forms A and _B of 
the test by age and sex and also for the combined sexes at each age level. 
The correlations between the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test and the 
1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet were found to be .85 for Form A and 
.83 for Form B, 

It can be concluded that scores on the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test, as standardized, provide a highly reliable and valid estimate of verbal 
intelligence for native-born, white preschool-age children from urban and 
rural areas of the United States. The test is easily administered and quickly 
scored, and has considerable interest value for small children. Since answers 
can be given non-verbally, it is suitable for testing children who cannot or 
will not talk. 
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A STUDY OF SOME SOCIO-MORAL JUDGMENTS OF 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Celia Burns Stendler 
University oj Illinois 


This is an investigation of certain socio-moral judgments held by adoles- 
cents with regard to property. Specifically it will be an attempt to see 
whether high school juniors differ in their judgments on the act of stealing 
from a large corporation and stealing from a private individual. Observa- 
tions of the behavior of adults in our industrial society would seem to indi- 
cate that this is a problem of major concern. Industrial concerns report 
each year that tremendous quantities of goods mysteriously disappear from 
factories and cannot be accounted for. All around us former G.I.’s wear 
pea coats, windbreakers, aviators’ jackets, or other articles of apparel, the 
ex-serviceman's legal right to which might be questioned. It would appear 
there are large groups of people who are disregarding or have disregarded 
traditional moral and legal principles. 

The problem of what is right and what is wrong with regard to prop- 
erty is one small aspect of the problem of redefining moral values in an 
industrial age. When the face-to-face relationships of an agrarian society 
were the order of the day, or when locally owned and paternalistically 
managed factories prevailed, it was much easier to apply traditional moral 
principles in making a distinction between what was stealing and what was 
not stealing. In a large industrial civilization relationships are impersonal 
and complex ethical norms, which once were adequate and which were 
considered absolute, are increasingly losing their efficiency. 

Particularly is it difficult to apply traditional norms toward those remote 
groups in our society whom we never see and with whom we have no inti- 
mate contact. As Sorokin ably puts it: 

As the social distance between us and other human beings increases, 
the intensity of our solidarity progressively decreases. The intensity of 
our solidarity and love, especially in our actions, is considerably lower 
to persons and groups even of the same town or city than in regard to 
our family and friends; it becomes still lower in regard to the other 
citizens of our state; and still less intense toward people as remote as 
the Chinese and Tasmanians. . . . 

Our interaction with these distant peoples is at best only indirect 
and discontinuous; our interdependence is remote and often in tan , 
gible. We are not taught as persistently, as early, and as deeply the 
norms of love for them; we are taught to be indifferent and even in- 
imical to them. Our norms and other values are predominantly diver- 
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gent, in a considerable part discordant with theirs; we rarely practice 
the norms of the Golden Rule in regard to them or they in regard to 
us. ... The more a given person or group is a "stranger” to us, the 
more discrepant are his norms from ours, the weaker is our sympathy 
to such persons and groups. (lo) 

While Sorokin does not specifically mention large corporations one can 
see how the basic principle he has enunciated might apply. What would be 
regarded as an act of stealing from a private individual may not be con- 
sidered wrong when a corporation is involved, because of the factor of so- 
cial distance. 

The problem is further complicated because, not only do we have the 
difficulty of working out values in an impersonal setting, but we also have 
the problem of coping with a tremendous shift in the basis of values. Over 
a period of the last loo years some fundamental changes have been taking 
place in our thinking about how values are derived. Where formerly it 
was believed that moral values were logically independent of empirical 
factors, we now have considerable support for the position that ethical 
norms are culturally derived. The first position would state that moral laws 
are not derived out of experience, and that neither do they vary with ex- 
perience or with situations. As Kant puts it, God and the soul and matters 
of morality are not verifiable within experience but belong to “the things- 
in-themselves." (6) Furthermore, these moral laws were absolute, uni- 
versal, and frequently had the sanction of supernatural authority. 

While the position that moral values are relative is not new philosophi- 
cally, it received tremendous impetus during the latter half of the 19th 
century, partly as a result of the teachings and writings of Marx. In him 
we find an adherent of the second position that moral values are socially 
conditioned. Marx maintained that man produces certain principles or 
ideas in conformity with his social existence, and that the most important 
factor in determining these ideas is the social relations man enters into as 
a result of his means of earning a living. Consequently, values will vary 
from group to group according to a group's relationship to the means of 
production. Proletarian and bourgeois will differ in their moral principles 
because they differ in their relationship to the means of production. Fur- 
thermore, since these relations are transitory, the principles or values grow- 
ing out of them are also transitory. They will vary in different historical 
periods and with difierent groups of people; there are no absolute, eternal 
values, (8) 

From anthropological studies in the latter part of the xqth century, and 
continuing to the present time, has come an overwhelming body of evi- 
dence to support the theory that moral values are not absolute but are so- 
cially conditioned. To learn that such practices as the killing of children, 
human sacrifice, abandoning of the aged to starvation, homosexuality, mas- 
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turbation, lying and stealing, may be accepted mores in certain primitive 
tribes is shattering to the notion that truth is fixed, eternal and universal. 

Not only do mores differ from society to society, but changes within the 
economic structure of a tribe can bring about changes in the value-systems 
of tribal members. This has been clearly demonstrated in the case of the 
Tanala, a primitive tribe living on the Island of Madagascar. For genera- 
tions the tribe carried on a practice of communal farming, with the land 
owned by all, and with all members of the tribe in positions of relative 
equality to one another. The introduction of the technique of wet rice cul- 
tivation brought shattering changes in this primitive culture, The simple 
democracy of the people disappeared and in its place a class society of land- 
owners, landless and slaves appeared. Marriage institutions, political insti- 
tutions and even methods of war-making were radically altered, and values 
once held important in the tribe were supplanted by new and markedly 
different ones. (7) 

But evidence from anthropological studies might not have carried such 
weight if it had not been for the fact that supernaturally conceived notions 
of good and evil had been losing ground during this same time. It might 
have been argued, “Because primitive tribes kill babies, or because values 
change with economic conditions in primitive societies the claim that our 
values are fixed and eternal is not necessarily invalidated. It might prove 
that ideas of right and wrong are not instinctive and not universal, but 
[the argument would go] it doesn’t prove that they are relative because, 
after all, primitive people arc God-less people who have not received the 
Word, In more civilized societies ideas of right and wrong are fixed and 
eternal because they are revealed by God.” This argument, however, was 
not as powerful as it might once have been. The work of Darwin in prov- 
ing the evolution of man from primitive forms had raised doubts regarding 
the Biblical story of creation and, correspondingly, doubts as to the super- 
natural origin of moral values. Increasingly we find people accepting the 
notion of the social conditioning of ethical norms. 

Acceptance of the relativism of moral values has not settled the problems 
of mankind. Indeed, it may have seriously aggravated them. For relativism 
has given rise to the position that, if our values are culturally derived and 
if there are no fixed and eternal truths, then whatever the majority of peo- 
ple is doing is the right thing to do. In other words, the basis of moral 
values would be by majority vote. If Kinsey says most upper-class males 
carry on such-and-such sexual practices, then that makes these practices 
morally acceptable. Perhaps a good deal of the conformity which sociolo- 
gists tell us is stressed in modern society is due to the fact that modern 
man, having no absolutes, feels compelled to make an absolute of being like 
his fellow men. 

Another grave consequence of relativism has been that modern man has 
tended to become extremely cynical. If moral principles are culturally de- 
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ri-yed, and if they have their basis in experience, then ideas and interest 
are interrelated. Since groups vary in their experiences, the crystallizations 
of those experiences in the form of values will differ. Therefore, man does 
not help his fellow man out of love for him, but simply because it is to his 
interest to do so. There are no nobler motives; man is prompted to act be- 
cause his action will be rewarded, “He did that because he’s just trying to 
get in good with someone,” would be a popular expression of this cynicism. 

The dilemma of modern man toward the problem of moral values is 
well illustrated in his relationship to property. Whereas in agrarian society 
it was fairly easy to apply the commandment “Thou shalt not steal,” in 
industrial society the solution is not so simple. This is apparent in the study 
done by Jones in “Life, Liberty and Property.” (4) He was interested in 
studying the relationship between certain attitudes and opinions and the 
"position in life” of the persons involved. Because corporate property plays 
such an important part in modern life, he chose to investigate attitudes 
toward it with the expectation that if there were differences in attitudes 
among social groups, these differences would be found here. Seventeen 
hundred adult residents of Akron were interviewed; they were told stories 
which described a struggle in which one side was working to protect the 
interests of corporate property and the other side the interests of an indi- 
vidual, Results showed some interesting differences between social groups 
in their attitudes toward corporate property as compared with private. An 
industrial magnate, for example, differs from a C.I.O. member in his at- 
titude toward the use of tear-gas bombs in a sit-down strike, Industrial ex- 
ecutives and business leaders hold an attitude closely corresponding to their 
economic position. The workers, and C.I.O. workers particularly, also hold 
attitudes corresponding to their economic position but not as clearly defined 
as the business leaders. The middle groups show a greater tendency toward 
divergence in their attitude toward corporate property. 

Interestingly enough, the influence upon moral development of condi- 
tions growing out of an industrial society has received little attention in 
research with children. In Vernon Jones’ discussion of character develop- 
ment (5), he analyzes the influence of intelligence, chronological age, sex, 
accidents and brain diseases, volitional factors, the home, associates, day 
schools, reading materials on children, and summarizes the research find- 
ings on these factors, but in the research he reports there is no attempt 
made to view moral development in a total cultural setting. Problems of 
lying and cheating and stealing are discussed as if there were absolutes in 
terms of which one might make decisions. 

The classic work of Hattshorne and May (3) also fails to take into ac- 
count the cultural nature of honesty and dishonesty. As a result of their 
extensive studies they came to the conclusion that there is no generalized 
trait of honesty, but that it is highly specific. A given child may refrain 
from cheating under certain circumstances, but cheat under others. Similar- 
ly, he may steal on one occasion but refrain from stealing under others. 
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The tests, however, were not constructed to test whether there might be a 
generalized factor operating in connection with honesty — the factor of who 
owns the property, an individual, the public, or a corporation. 

In addition to the Jones study already discussed, there are two pieces of 
research on attitudes toward property where attention was given to the 
factor of who owns the property. One of these was a study by Waites (ii) 
on the attitudes of adults toward property in a Lancashire, England, urban 
area. Choosing a group of 250 adults of both sexes, ages 21-70, who worked 
in the mills of a certain area, he explored three attitudes toward personal 
and public property: lending, damaging, and stealing, The adults were 
asked to arrange in order of seriousness various items under each category 
and to give reasons for their decisions. The order was found to depend on 
the amount of ego-involvement in the situation. Public property was put 
low on the lists, particularly when there was a contrast between “we” and 
"ours” and “they” and “theirs.” There was a local pattern of choice, which 
indicated that results from other sections of the country might not coincide 
with these. He concludes; "If this be so, then the acquisition of property 
is a habit complex by which we select objects that satisfy our fundamental 
needs. The factor determining which objects we select for possession and 
which are rejected depends upon the culture pattern, modified by indi- 
vidual differences, in which we have been reared. Being, therefore, children 
of the culture, attitudes toward property will change with the culture.” 

The second study of stealing involving who owned the property was 
made by Eberhart (2). He tested 100 boys, grades 1-12, and supplemented 
the tests by interviews with boys above the 5th grade. He was interested in 
finding out what changes take place in boys’ ranking of the offenses in 
successive grades. From the results, he drew generalizations to the effect 
that changes that do occur from grade to grade in the ranking of offenses 
are not haphazard but regular and perhaps predictable. From the fifth 
grade on, the changes were very slight, indicating that whatever concept 
of property rights is responsible for these judgments is relatively stable by 
that time, Eberhart attempted to group the items into four categories of 
ownership; property in the home, lost property, property having many 
owners, and property owned by one person. However, he found that the 
offenses in each category did not behave alike so no generalizations could 
be drawn. 

In this study, guided by the hypothesis that the majority of adults oper- 
ate on a principle differentiating private from corporate property and that 
this is due to the factor of social distance, the following questions were 
raised; 

1. To what extent do children differentiate, verbally at least, between 
stealing from a corporation and stealing from a private individual? 

2. What are the reasons children give for excusing some acts of stealing 
and condemning others? 
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3, OE the -various rationalizations children give for stealing, which are 
most frequently employed? 

4, What do children reveal concerning the relative or absolute nature 
of their moral judgments in the test situations presented? 


PnOCEDtIRES 

Preliminary interviews were held in order to locate the types of situa- 
tions in which junior high school students might find themselves, and 
which would involve stealing property individually owned and property 
owned by a corporation. As a result of these interviews, five pairs of stories 
were composed; one story in each pair involved stealing private property, 
the other involved stealing corporate property. For each pair, a rationaliza- 
tion for the theft was presented. Thus, in the first pair of stories, the need 
of the individual who was stealing was given as an excuse; in the second 
pair, the thief knew he could get away with it; in the third pair, the pros- 
perity of the owner whose property was stolen was stressed; in the fourth 
pair, the negligible worth of the article was mentioned; in the fifth pair, 
the fact that everygne was doing it was emphasized. Following each pair 
of stories, students were asked to tell which boy or girl in the stories did the 
worse thing, and why. The stories were presented as a written test to a 
total of 184 junior high school students, eighth and ninth graders in a mid- 
western community, drawn mainly from the lower and middle classes. One 
hundred and two of these were boys, 82 were girls. Students were told not 
to write their names on the papers, and the directions accompanying the 
test were read orally. Papers were collected in such a way that identifica- 
tion was possible, These were the stories: 

I 

Mary’s father had been out of work for some time and there had 
been no money to buy lunches at school. One day she helped herself 
CO a dime on a neighbor’s desk at school. She remembered how much 
she needed money and thought it would be OK. 

Jim’s father was very poor and he had no money for school supplies. 
One day when he was in the Western Union Telegraph Co. where he 
worked after school, he saw the cash box out on the desk and helped 
himself to ten cents, He figured he needed it so much it was all right. 

Who did the worse thing, Jim or Mary? 

Why do you think so? 


II 

Harry was the last one getting dressed after gym one day and no- 
ticed a pair of tennis shoes hanging out of one of the lockers. There 
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was no one around and so he helped himself to them. He knew most 
tennis shoes looked alike and that he could get away with them. 

Donald worked after school for a large corporation where rubber 
goods were made. One night when it was quitting time he slipped a 
pair of rubbers inside his jacket. He knew he would be safe in doing 
this for no one had seen him. 

Who did the worse thing, Donald or Harry .i* 

Why do you think so? 


Ill 

Michael worked in a tool and die factory which was a large corpora- 
tion. In the evenings he worked at home at his work bench. He 
needed a wrench for his tool kit, and at the factory one day he took 
a wrench to use at home. He thought that the corporation was pros- 
pering and allowed for a certain amount of loss anyway. 

Bill was fixing a wagon and he needed a screw driver to work on 
the wheel. He remembered seeing one on Mr. Walker’s lawn. Mr. 
Walker was the wealthiest man in town, and Bill thought he could 
easily buy another one. So he took the screw driver from Mr. Walker’s 
lawn. 

Who did the worse thing. Bill or Michael? 

Why do you think so? 


IV 

Harriet’s neighbor had some boxes piled high with scraps of cloth 
outside her porch. Harriet needed some cloth to make doll’s clothes 
and so she helped herself. She knew the scraps weren’t worth much. 

Mary lived near a large factory that manufactured cotton goods. She 
wanted to make some doll clothes so she took some pieces of material 
from boxes piled outside the factory. She thought it was all right be- 
cause they weren’t worth much. 

Who did the worse thing, Mary or Harriet? 

Why do you think so? 


V 

William worked for a large lumber corporation on Saturdays. There 
were pieces of lumber piled up in the yard to which the workers often 
helped themselves. William took some lumber home with him. He 
thought it was all right because everyone else did it. 

Some boys and girls always stopped by the corner grocery store 
owned by Mrs. Moore in the afternoons to buy candy or soft drinks. 
They would sometimes pick up things that didn’t amount to much 
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as they walked out. Sarah saw that everybody else did it so she took 
something too, 

Who did the worse thing, Sarah or Williatri? 

Why do you think so ? 


Results 

Results will be discussed in relation to the questions raised which this 
study attempted to answer. 

I. To what extent do children diRerentiate, verbally at least, between 
stealing from a corporation and stealing from a private individual? 


TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES OF 184 EIGHTH AND NINTH 
GRADERS FOR EACH OF FIVE PAIRS OF STORIES IN- 
VOLVING STEALING FROM A PRIVATE INDIVID- 
UAL AND FROM A CORPORATION 


IP* 

1C»* 

2P 

2C 

3P 

3C 

4P 

4C 

5P 

5C 

44% 

56% 

71% 

29% 

42% 

50% 

52% 

48% 

83% 

17% 


•p — Personal 
**0 — Corporate 


Analysis of the data collected on the tests showed that 52 per cent of the 
students thought stealing property individually owned was worse than 
stealing from a corporation. Thirty-six per cent thought stealing from a 
corporation was worse, while la per cent indicated that both offenses were 
the Same. 

There was little difference between boys and girls with respect to differ- 
ence in attitudes Coward stealing property individually owned and stealing 
corporate property, Fifty-four per cent of the boys, as compared with 50 
per cent of the girls thought stealing private property was worse; 35 per 
cent of the boys and 39 per cent of the girls indicated that stealing corpor- 
ate property was worse, while ii per cent of both sexes thought there was 
no difference between the two kinds of offenses. 

While answers to the question of which was worse in a pair of stories 
indicated that a majority of students considered stealing property individu- 
ally owned to be worse than stealing corporate property, a study of answers 
to the individual stories revealed some interesting data as can be seen in 
Table I. In two of the five pairs of stories, attitude toward personal proper- 
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ty was in striking contrast to attitude toward corporate property. These 
were pairs II and V. Pair II, it will be recalled, involved stealing tennis 
shoes and a pair of rubbers; 71 per cent of the students thought stealing 
the tennis shoes from a fellow classmate to be the worse offense while only 
29 per cent considered stealing a pair of rubbers from a large corporation 


TABLE II 

PERCENTAGES OF REASONS ACCORDING TO CATEGORY 
WHICH 184 EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADERS GIVE TO 
EXPLAIN JUDGMENTS ABOUT STEALING FROM 
A PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL AND FROM 
A CORPORATION 



Reasons 

Percentage 

Category 1 

Need of the owner 

32 

II 

Personal vs. corporate 

18 

III 

Theft not necessary 

13 

IV 

Possible punishment 

12 

V 

Habit-forming 

7 

VI 

Relative worth of the articles 

5 

VII 

Danger of being caught 

4 

VIII 

Carelessness of personal owner 

3 

Miscellaneous 


5 


to be the worse. In Pair V, involving stealing unnamed articles of negli- 
gible value from a store owned by an individual and stealing scrap lumber 
from a lumber corporation, 83 per cent thought the first offense the worse 
while only 17 per cent mentioned stealing the scrap lumber as the worse. 
Yet in Pair IV, there was only a four per cent difference between the atti- 
tude expressed toward private property and corporate. Further comment 
on these differences will be reserved for a later section of this report. 

In two of the five pairs of stories, stealing corporate property was con- 
sidered worse than stealing property privately owned. In Pair I, 44 per cent 
of the children considered stealing a dime from a classmate to be the worse 
offense, while 56 per cent of the children considered stealing from Western 
Union to be worse. In Pair III, 42 per cent of the students said that steal- 
ing a tool from an individual was the worse offense while 58 per cent con- 
sidered stealing from a corporation was worse. Here, again, comment on 
these differences will be reserved for a later section of this report. 

2. What are the reasons children give for excusing some acts of stealing 
and condemning others? 
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3. Of the various rationalizations children give for stealing, which are 
most frequently employed? 

4. What do children reveal concerning the relative or absolute nature of 
their moral judgments in the test situations presented? 

It will he recalled that after each pair of stories on the test children were 
asked the why of their decision as to which of the two offenses was the 
worse. It was hoped that not only might this shed light on some of the 
reasoning behind children’s choices, but also reveal something of the nature 
of their moral development. Therefore, analysis was made to see whether 
the majority of judgments expressed was amoral in character, or whether 
it showed an absolute or a relative position with regard to what was right 
and wrong. 

The reasons which students gave for their choices were categorized. Two 
workers independently classified the responses of the children under the 
categories presented, and an agreement of 90 per cent was found. The cate- 
gories will be discussed in the order of the frequency with which they 
were mentioned. Results by category are shown in Table II. 

Category 1 — Need of the owner 

The largest percentage of responses, 32 per cent, fell under the category 
of need of the owner. This category included responses such as: 

The neighbor needs the scraps for a quilt. 

The lady needs the stuff to make a living. 

He might need the tool to fix something. 

The company needs the lumber for their business. 

Of the responses in this particular category, the personal property owner 
was felt to have the greater need. Where need was mentioned as the ration- 
alization for stealing, 76 per cent of the responses favored the personal 
property owner. There were some interesting answers favoring the com- 
pany, however, Where the company was named as needing the object it 
was usually because the theft interfered with the manufacturing process. 
For this reason, stealing tools or raw materials was very bad, much worse 
than stealing finished goods, because it might interfere with the production 
of goods and might even throw a man out of work because he wouldn’t 
have the proper tool with which to do his job. This was true in Pair III 
where more responses favored the corporate owner because taking a tool 
interfered with production, and Pair IV where almost as large a number 
of responses favored corporate as compared with private ownership because 
the scraps of cloth left outside the factory were probably needed by the 
company in manufacturing cotton goods. 

Category II — Personal vs. corporate 

The second largest percentage of reasons — 18 per cent — included reasons 
which contrasted personal ownership with corporate ownership, in almost 
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every instance to the benefit of the personal owner. Excuses for condoning 
stealing from a corporation were usually expressed in such terms as these: 

The corporation makes allowances for stealing; a person doesn’t. 

The company had plenty; Mr. Jones had only one tool. 

A company can always get more; a person might not. 

Stealing from a company isn’t stealing from anyone. 

Stealing from a friend is worse than stealing from a company. 

He’s working for the company so he has a right to take it. 

Category 111 — Theft not necessary 

This very interesting category accounted for 13 per cent of the reasons 
students gave for excusing theft. It was applied in 58 per cent of the cases 
to stealing from private property. Implied in the explanations was the idea 
that it is always possible in our culture to get what one wants by legitimate 
means, One could work for it, or wait until one’s father had a job, or ask 
the owner for it, or buy what was needed, or decide the particular object 
wasn’t necessary. 

Category IV — Possible punishment 

The fear of more severe punishment was given in 12 per cent of all cases 
for stealing from corporate property and in 42 per cent of the cases 
for choosing one kind of theft as against another. In most all cases, pun- 
ishment by a coporation was more to be feared than punishment by an in- 
dividual. A corporation could “fire you,” “make you do time,” “send you 
up for a stretch,” “fine you or your parents hundreds of dollars,” or so the 
students said. Where a well-known and powerful company was specifically 
named, as was Western Union in the first pair of stories, fear of punish- 
ment seemed to be Stronger. To be feared in the case of stealing from an 
individual was one’s reputation; one would be punished by losing face 
with one’s group. 

Category V — Habit-forming 

Seven per cent of the responses condemned a particular kind of stealing 
as being habit-forming. Stealing personal property was considered to be 
more habit-forming than stealing corporate property, in the majority of 
cases where habit-forming was mentioned. This was particularly true in 
the case of stealing tennis shoes left outside the locker, and in stealing 
things from a small grocery store. 

Category VI — Relative worth of the articles 
Category VIl — Danger of being caught 
Category Vlll — Carelessness of personal owner 

In these three categories, percentages of total responses were small. Five 
per cent mentioned relative worth of the articles; four per cent were con- 
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cerned about being caught in the act; three per cent expressed a rather cyn- 
ical attitude that if the owner were careless enough to leave personal prop- 
erty hanging around, he deserved the loss. 


CoNCLUStONS 

An attempt will be made to pull together some of the findings with re- 
gard to junior high school students’ attitudes toward stealing private prop- 
erty as compared with stealing corporate property. 

r. The generalized factor of who owns property — corporate vs. private — 
would appear to influence children’s judgments about stealing a particular 
item. 

2. Where children condone stealing corporate property rather than pri- 
vate, two factors are in evidence. One is that many children of junior high 
school age have a strong fear of large corporations; they believe that cor- 
porations do more checking on supplies, and that they punish theft more 
severely. Where a corporation was specifically named — as in the case of 
Western Union — the prestige and accompanying fear of this company was 
a powerful deterrent to stealing. The other factor is that a theft which sup- 
posedly interferes with production, as in the case of a tool, is considered to 
be more serious than stealing manufactured goods. 

3. Children give a variety of reasons for condemning one kind of theft 
and condoning another. The reason most frequently given had to do with 
regard for the owner, either for his need for the article stolen or for his feel- 
ings. This need or these feelings were most frequendy attributed to a pri- 
vate owner rather than to a corporate owner. This reason represented an 
application of the Golden Rule and in that respect might be considered to 
be of a high moral nature. 

4. A small percentage of students of junior high school age (12 per cent) 
maintain an absolute standard with regard to stealing. For these students 
stealing is stealing; it is never right under any circumstances to take prop- 
erty belonging to another. Their strict consciences make them reject rela- 
tivism in the field of morals. 

5. Another group of students might be considered to be amoral with 
regard to attitude toward property. These are the students who indicate 
an underdevelopment of conscience in that they would refrain from steal- 
ing only if there were a possibility of their being caught and punished; 
that it is all right to steal if the owner of the property is careless enough 
to leave it lying around; that stealing articles that are not considered to be 
of much value is not really stealing. Twenty-four per cent of the reasons 
given by children might be clas.'ified amoral in this way. 
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6. The remainder of the students reveal the relative nature of their moral 
judgments by their responses to the socio-moral judgment test. More than 
65 per cent of the reasons were of this nature. 


Summary 

A test of judgment about stealing corporate property as compared with 
private property was given to t84 eighth and ninth graders. The test con- 
sisted of five pairs of stories describing acts of stealing, and children were 
asked to state in each case which was the worse offense. Results showed 
that children consider stealing private property more serious than stealing 
corporate property except where reprisal by a strong, powerful company 
was feared, or where the theft slowed up production. According to the 
classification used by the writer, almost a quarter of the reasons children 
give for stealing are amoral; more than a tenth of the children have very 
strict consciences with regard to stealing, and approximately two-thirds are 
relativists in their moral judgments. 

Certain implications as well as reservations regarding this research 
should be pointed out. First of all, it should be clearly recognized that chil- 
dren’s judgments regarding stealing are not an indication of what their 
actions in a particular situation might be. No claim is made here that chil- 
dren’s responses to the test stories predict what children will do. Indeed, 
there is a likelihood that the reasoning of some students, “If you work for 
a company it’s OK to take things from it” might make for more acts of 
stealing as these same students go to work in industry. 

A second reservation has to do with the fact that over half of the students 
involved in this study were lower-class children. Further investigation in- 
volving more upper-class students and analyzing the results from a class 
viewpoint needs to be done. It may be that lower-class children present 
different reasons for judging an act of stealing than middles and uppers 
because lowers have greater reason to fear powerful companies and to fear 
losing a job. Uppers may present more traditionally moral reasons in giv- 
ing their judgments about stealing. 

What this study implies for the teaching of moral values is not quite 
clear. Certainly it would appear that home, church and school need to rec- 
ognize the distinction being made by some children between private and 
corporate property. Yet in the interviews with students, this writer had the 
feeling that those who responded to the test items in absolute terms — 
“Stealing is stealing under all circumstances” — did not have the final an- 
swer. This again is in the nature of speculation, but reports by those who 
knew the "absolutists” were agreed that these were the students who in 
other aspects of their lives revealed rather rigid personalities. A return to 
an acceptance of fixed and eternal truth under modern conditions of living 
is neither feasible nor practical. In the writer’s opinion, research on what 
are the conditions under which modern man can be moral is sorely needed. 
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A FACTORIAL STUDY OF THE FEES 
PARENT BEHAVIOR SCALES 

Merrill Roff 
Institute o/ Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 

The application of methods of multiple factor analysis to problems of the 
description of personality at the adult and near-adult level is beginning to 
give a clearer picture of the basic variables involved, and their interrela- 
tions. The work of Thurstone, Cattell, Guilford, and many others is re- 
sulting in a definition of personality variables at the adult level which 
seem likely to be of central importance for future studies of personality 
development throughout childhood, and for studies of the effects of various 
methods of treatment during childhood on eventual personality makeup. 
Cattell’s (4) recent book in particular, with its extensive collation of re- 
sults from a wide variety of factor studies, indicates the prospect of the 
discovery of basic personality variables which will receive the general ac- 
ceptance now accorded some variables in the ability area. Further work on 
methods of measurement, on techniques of analysis, and on stability and 
change of behavior at the adult level, can be expected to result in a set of 
some twenty or thirty variables or "traits,” in terms of which a compre- 
hensive and meaningful cross-sectional description of personalities in any 
specific population of adults can be given. 

For a population of children, prediction of adult status on this set of 
descriptive variables can be made in two ways; (i) by the extrapolation 
forward in time of measured characteristics of the children, and (2) by use 
of the total complex of extra-child variables which may be related to per- 
sonality development, such as characteristics of the parents, of the culture, 
the neighborhood, the educational system, etc. For prediction of the future 
development of intelligence, the first of these methods is most effective, at 
least from the age of six years. For personality development, this forward 
extrapolation has proved less nearly adequate than in the case of intelli- 
gence, and more attention is consequently directed toward the complex of 
background variables, which includes all the extra-individual influences on 
behavior. 

The extra-child variables which are potentially predictive are both nu- 
merous and complexly interrelated. They may be considered as forming a 
single total set, which, when properly weighted for each adult trait, will 
give optimal predictions. The intercorrelations of these independent vari- 
ables will, if known, constitute the matrix of predictor variables in a mul- 
tiple correlation setting, where the predictants are the dependent variables. 
Experience in other predictive situations of this type indicates that the use 
of factor analysis procedures on parts of the matrix of predictor variables 
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will produce gains comparable to those obtained in the analysis of person- 
ality traits. 

Identification of the factors present, which will usually be definitely 
smaller in number than the initial set of variables, and the determination 
of their structure, simplifies the making of estimates concerning the be- 
havior of the total set of variables in a multiple correlation setting. Such 
study frequently discloses the extent to which a set of measures gives ade- 
quate coverage of the predictor area concerned. It is frequently found that 
variables which were intended to measure one thing are actually measuring 
something else, which is already covered by other measures, with a conse- 
quent over-coverage of some areas and a corresponding inadequacy of cov- 
erage in others. The conceptual simplification resulting from a reduction 
in the number of variables may also suggest new and additional variables 
which were not included in the original scheme. In either of these cases, 
the development and use of new measures is indicated, if maximal pre- 
diction is to be obtained. 

Within the total pattern of variables related to personality development, 
the suh-set relating to various aspects of family life has been widely recog- 
nized as important. However, little effort was directed toward the system- 
atic description of these family variables prior to the scries of studies (2, 
3, 5, 6 ) from the Eels Research Institute. Using a rating scale developed by 
Champney (5, 6), a home visitor rated each home in a population whose 
children were also being studied in other ways, on thirty items of parent 
behavior, parent-child relationships, home atmosphere, etc. Intercorrelations 
of these thirty variables for 125 cases, all rated by the same home visitor, 
are given by Baldwin, Kalhorn and Breese (2), who also present an in- 
formal classification of variables into clusters or syndromes. 

In common with other studies in which a visitor has observed children 
and parents in home settings, these data are subject to the limitation that 
they depend on the observations of only one person. There would be some 
variation in the resulting statistical values if a different person had made 
the ratings. There is also some indication of variations in item Intercorre- 
lations with age of the children (3). While these limitations are recog- 
nized, it has seemed desirable to make a formal factor analysis of these 
intercorrelations (2, pp. 12-13'), This should result in an improved defini- 
tion of the basic variables involved, and should assist in estimating how 
the total set of thirty scale items would behave against any set of criteria 
in multiple correlation. It should also give an improved basis fot judging 
adequacy of coverage of the parent-family region so far as predictor vari- 
ables are concerned. 

The population of families studied is described (2) as somewhat above 
average in intelligence, economic status, and educational experience; how- 
ever, it includes some families of less than average educational and eco- 
nomic level. Indications are that about twenpe per cent of the fathers are 
engaged in college teaching, and that about thirty per cent are farmers; the 
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remaining half are in other occupations. This is not, of course, a representa- 
tive sample of any total population, but it is definitely broader in range 
than most populations used in personality studies. Its chief peculiarity is 
an over-loaing at the professional end of the socio-economic scale. 

The Pels Parent Behavior Scales were developed by Champney (5, 6) in 
an attempt to cover what he called the "eight basic categories or ‘armchair 
factors’ ” of parent behavior. These eight "armchair factors” may be briefly 
described as follows; 

1. Freedom — Arbitrary Control. Child free to act vs. child restrained 
by autocratic control. 

2. Stimulation — 'Neglect. Child constantly subject to attention, affec- 
tion, etc, vs. child neglected, ignored, etc. 

3. Babying — Adulting. Everything done for child; treated as baby vs. 
encouraged to do things for himself, treated as adult. 

4. Maladjusted — Well-adjusted. Home is erratic, discordant, tense, etc. 
vs. home is harmonious, relaxed, pleasant, etc. 

5. Approving — Deprecating. Child typically praised, etc. vs. child is typ- 
ically blamed, disapproved, etc. 

6 . Rational — Non-rational. Attitude toward child is logical, intellectual, 
etc. vs. attitude is expedient, emotional, etc. 

7. Training — Free Growth. Parent pushes child for rapid development 
by teaching, training vs. parent makes no effort to accelerate child’s 
development. 

8. Socialized — Individualized. Home is characteristically friendly, so- 
ciable, etc. vs. home is characteristically reclusive, isolated; character- 
ized by privacy, private property, etc. 

Rating scales for thirty types of family characteristics were developed 
from these eight categories. Each scale has cither five or six cue statements 
defining the variable to be rated. In the present study, the directions of 
certain scales were reversed by changing the signs of their correlations with 
other items, to maximize the number of positive elements in the correlation 
matrix. Items so reversed were 3, 9, 10, ii, 16, 17, 18, 22, 28; all these as 
presented in' the list below have “non” prefixed to them, and the defining 
[terms shifted accordingly. The total list of scales is as follows (5). 

1. Adjustment of home: well-adjusted — maladjusted 

2. Activeness of home: active — inactive 

3. Non-discord in home: harmony — conflict 

4. Sociability of family; expansive — reclusive 

5. Coordination of household: coordinated — chaotic 

6. Child-centeredness of home; child-centered — child-subordinated 
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7. Duration of contact with parent; extensive contact — brief contact 

8. Intensity of contact: vigorous — ^inert 

9. Non-restrictiveness of regulations: freedom — restriction 

10. Non-readiness of enforcement; lax — ^vigilant 

11. Non-severity of actual penalties: mild — severe 

12. Justification of policy: rational — arbitrary 

13. Democracy of policy; democratic — dictatorial 

14. Clarity of policy; clear — ^vague 

15. Effectiveness of policy: successful — unsuccessful 

16. Non-disciplinary friction; concordant — contentious 

17. Non-readiness of suggestion: non-suggesting — suggesting 

18. Non-coerciveness of suggestion: optional — mandatory 

19. Accelcrational attempt (pushing): acceleratory — retardatory 

20. Babying; overhelps — withholds help 

21. Protectiveness: sheltering — exposin'g, 

22. Non-readiness of criticism; uncritical — critical 

23. Favorableness of criticism: approval — disapproval 

24. Readiness of explanation; satisfies curiosity — thwarts curiosity 

25. Solicitousness for child’s welfare: anxious — nonchalant 

26. Acceptance of child: devotion — ^rejection 

27. Understanding of child’s problems; keen — obtuse 

28. Non-emotionality toward child: objective — emotional 

ag. Affectionateness toward child: affectionate — hostile 

30, Rapport with child; close rapport — isolation 

Seven factors were extracted by Thurstone’s multiple-group method (8); 
the factor loadings so obtained are shown in Table 2. After the extraction 
of the seventh factor there was only one residual (.11) larger than ±.io, 
and there was no discoverable patterning in the residuals which fell within 
that range, so no further extraction was made. 

These axes were rotated to an oblique simple structure by the single- 
plane method. The complete rotated factorial matrix is given in Table 5, 
A summary of the rotated factor matrix is shown in Table i, which con- 
tains all factor loadings of .30 or above. 

The transformation matrix is shown in Table 3, and the matrix of corre- 
lations between the factors is given in Table 4, 


Intexpretation 

In the following discussion of the interpretation of each factor, all vari- 
ables which have loadings of .30 or more, regardless of sign, are listed in 
order of size of loading. Variables with loadings over .50, which are re- 
ferred to as “defining variables,” are described in some detail. All but two 
of these have no loading as high as .30 on any other factor, so that they 
are predominantly one-factor variables in the present context. 
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TABLE I 

SUMMARY OF FACTOR LOADINGS 




I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Factor I 

; Concern for child 








7 

Contact duration 

69 







21 

Protectiveness 

69 







20 

Babying 

63 







6 

Child-centered 

57 







25 

Solicitous 

53 




—36 



26 

Acceptance 

39 



31 




4 

Family sociable 

—37 




70 


—41 

9 

Non-res trictive 

—37 

32 

35 


32 



Factor II: Democratic guidance 








12 

Justification 


64 






13 

Democracy 


62 






24 

Explanation 


62 






18 

Non-coercive 


61 






27 

Understanding 


43 



33 



14 

Clarity policy 


38 






19 

Accelerational 


36 




36 


23 

Favorable criticism 


34 






28 

Non-emotional 


33 


33 

—35 



9 

Non -restrictive 

—37 

32 

35 


32 



Fuf/o)' ///; Permissiveness 








11 

Ngn-severity 



61 





10 

Non-enforcement 



51 





9 

Non-restrictive 

—37 

32 

35 


32 



Factor IV: Parent-child harmony 








16 

Non-iriction 




63 




15 

Effectiveness 




61 




3 

Home non-discord 




42 

31 



22 

Non-criticism 




41 



33 

30 

Rapport 




40 




28 

Non-emotional 


33 


33 

—35 



26 

Acceptance 

39 



31 




Factor V 

: Sociability-adjustment oj parents 







4 

Family sociable 

—37 




70 


—41 

1 

Home adjustment 





55 



25 

Solicitous 

53 




—36 



28 

Non-emotional 


33 


33 

—35 



27 

Understanding 


43 



33 



29 

Affectionate 





32 



9 

Non-restrictive 

—37 

32 

35 


32 



3 

Home non-discord 




42 

31 



Factor VI: Adiveness oj home 








2 

Home active 






76 


5 

Coordination 






53 


19 

Accelerational 


36 




36 


Factor VIIi 'Non-readiness oj suggestion 








17 

Non-suggesdon 







58 

4 

Family sociable 

—37 




70 


—41 

8 

Intense contact 







—34 

22 

Non-criricism 




41 



33 
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I. The variables with loadings above ,30 on the first factor are as follows; 


7. Duration of contact with parent; extensive contact— brief 

contact .69 

21. Protectiveness: sheltering — exposing 69 

20. Babying: overhelps — withholds help 63 

6, Child-centeredness of home: child-centered — child- 

subordinated .57 

25. Solicitousness for child’s welfare; anxious— in onchalant 53 

26. Acceptance of child: devotion— rejection 39 

4. Sociability of family: expansive — reclusive —.37 

9. Non-restrictiveness of regulations; freedom— restriction . . . . — .37 


An examination of the cue statements of the defining variables will assist 
in interpreting this factor. "Duration of contact with parent” refers simply 
to the estimated daily amount of actual contact with the child, ranging 
downward from “Entire waking day together” to “Quartet hour per day 
together.” Cue statements at the ends and from the middle of the scale for 
the other four items are as follows. 


21. Tends to shelter child 
from every imaBinable 
slight discomfort 01 
difficulty. 


22. Continually helping 
child, even when child is 
fully capable and willing. 

6. Whole household revolves 
around child; many major 
sacrifices for child's trivial 
comforts. 

25. Given to severe, irration- 
al anxiety on largely im- 
aginary grounds. Readily 
panicked. 


Lets child face own ob- 
stacles when there is no 
danger of lasting harm. 


Helps when needed, but 
not when child can get 
by alone. 

Child gets proportional 
consideration; is as often 
disregarded as sacrificed 
for. 

Somewhat solicitous, but 
minimizes hazards. Fre- 
quently shows concern, 
but without losing per- 
spective. 


Allows child to be exposed 
to major hazards, dan- 
gers, problems, suffering, 
oblivious to hazards, or 
deliberately refrains from 
protecting child. 

Leaves child alone to 
solve even major prob- 
lems, often refusing aid 
when requested. 

Household organized 
around interests of other 
members. Child definite- 
ly neglected even in es- 
sential matters. 

Nonchalant and seeming- 
ly unconcerned even In 
major matters. So unsolic- 
itous as to appear neglect- 
ful or irresponsible. 


For three of these items, 21, 20 and 6, the item intercorrelations are almost 
as high as the correlations between successive ratings on the same item, 
which indicates that, as rated, they are practically parallel measures of the 
same thing. The content of the set of all five defining items seems very close 
both to the second of Champney's original categories, “Stimulation — Neg- 
lect,” which contrasted situations in which "Child constantly subject to at- 
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tention, aflcctioii, suggestiorij concern, action” with "Child left to his own 
devices, neglected, ignored, under-stimulated,” and to the third category, 
"Babying — adulting." These same items appear together in one of Baldwin, 
Kalhorn and Breese’s clusters which they call “Indulgence.” 

This seems clearly to be related to sorts of behavior commonly considered 
in relation to “security — insecurity” within the family, and, at the extremes 
of the scales, to concepts of “rejection” and “overprotection.” A common 
thread running through these variables is concern for the child with accom- 
panying actions, from overconcern, overprotectiveness, overanxiety, etc., 
through more moderate degrees of concern to complete indilference, neglect, 
etc. It is one of the two factors on which the variable “Acceptance of child” 
has a loading over .30. It seems to have more of an emotional component 
than the term “stimulation” would imply, and the defining statements at 
the upper end seem clearly to indicate a more positive intervention in the 
child’s affairs than would be indicated by “indulgence.” Although it does not 
quite cover the “action” part of these variables, this factor will be called 
"Concern for the child.” 

Both extremes of these variables, intense overconcern and neglectful in- 
difference, are frequently taken to indicate some type of parental maladjust- 
ment. To the extent to which ratings at either end of these scales were asso- 
ciated with "low” ratings on such variables as “I. Adjustment of home,” 
the relation between the variables and the rating on adjustment would be 
non-linear, and a correlation coefficient would not indicate accurately the 
degree of relationship. Insofar as the variables of this factor are parallel 
measures, their interrelations would still be linear, so that the main effect 
of non-linearity of relationship with variable i and other items would be to 
produce a lower value for the correlations between factors than would other- 
wise be obtained. 


II. The variables with loadings above .30 on the second factor are as 
follows; 


12. Justification of policy; rational — arbitrary 

13. Democracy of policy; democratic — dictatorial 

24. Readiness of explanation; satisfies curiosity — thwarts 

curiosity 

tS. Non-coerciveness of suggestion: optional — mandatory 

27. Understanding of child’s problems: keen — obtuse 

14. Clarity of policy: clear — ^vaguc 

ig. Accelerational attempt (pushing): acceleratory — 

retardatory 

23. Favorableness of criticism: approval — disapproval 

28. Non-emotionality coward child; objective — emotional 

9. Non-restrictiveness of regulations: freedom — restriction 


64 

62 

62 

61 

43 

38 

36 

34 

33 

32 
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Cue statements for the defining items are as follows. Since they do not 
show quite the same type of transition from too little to too much that the 
items of the first factor did, only the upper and lower cues are listed. 

12. Goes out of way to show child practical 
reasons behind requirements and sugges- 
tions, even in emergencies or where ex- 
plaining is difficult. 

13. Endures much inconvenience and some 
risk to child's welfare In giving child 
large share in policy forming. Consults 
with child in formulating pulicies wher- 
ever possible. 

24. Never too busy to answer child as ade- 
quately as possible. Anticipates questions. 

Encourages curiosity with willing expla- 
nations. 

18. Commands resorted to only in life and 
death emergencies. Parent goes out of 
way to avoid coercion in his suggestions 
to child. 

The intercorrelations of the four defining variables are almost identical 
•with the correlations between successive ratings on the same item, which 
indicates that, as rated, they are essendally parallel measures of the same 
thing. These items represent a second basic normative concept of child de- 
velopment, the positive attempt to encourage independence of thought and 
action in the child. A description of this general concept is given by Good- 
.enough (7, p. 676). 


Never explains policies ta child. Handles 
discipline in very arbitrary fashion, ex- 
pecting child never to question “why," 

Dictates policies without regard to child's 
wishes. Never consults child when set- 
ting up regulations. 


Thwarts child’s^uriosity. Actively dis- 
courages qu^stloiis with “Too busy," 
“You're too young to know," “Just be- 
cause," etc. 

Efforts to control child take form of per- 
emptory orders, to be obeyed at once, 
even in trivial matters. 


The second need of the child is opportunity for unhampered development. This 
is not to say that he must not know restraint, that he be allowed to run wild 
without design or guidance. It means that restriction upon his acts shall not be 
imposed erratically or without reason, that he be allowed to make his own mis- 
takes as far as this is at all consistent with reasonable attention to his own health 
and safety. ... He must be allowed to experiment widely in order that he may 
choose wisely. It means that he shall not be hampered ... by unwise indulgence. 
It means the encouragement of initiative and independence, learning to do for 
himself and fend for himself. 

:Such behavior is in the area of Champney’s first category, “Freedom — Ar- 
bitrary Control” and of the sixth, “Rational — Non-rational.” These items 
occur in one of Baldwin, Kalhotn, and Breese’s clusters called “Democracy 
in the Home.” The cue statements also seem closely related to the defini- 
tion of authoritarian — democratic (but not laissez-faire) methods of social 
^control developed by Lewin and Lippitt. 

It should be noted that the cues at the “democracy” end of all four scales 
(emphasize the positive actions taken by the parent to explain the reasons 
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for rules, to satisfy curiosity, to encourage the development of independ- 
ence, and to involve the child in family policy-formation. 

This behavior differs from passive permissiveness, which characterizes 
the variables of the next factor. The authoritarian — democratic — laissez- 
faire triad splits into two distinct factors in this analysis: democratic — au- 
thoritarian and laissez-faire — authoritarian. To emphasize the positive 
guidance aspects of the present factor, it will be called “Democratic guid- 

)3 

ance. 


III. The variables with loadings above .30 on the third factor are as 
follows: 


ii. Non-severity of actual penalties: mild — severe 61 

IQ. Non-readiness of enforcement: lax — vigilant 51 

g. Non-restrictiveness of regulations: freedom — restriction 35 

Cue statements at the ends and in the center of the scales for the first 


two items are given below, 

11. Most flagrant misbehav- 
ior provokes no penalty 
more severe than weak 
verbal remonstrance. 
Penalties are so light 
that their potency for the 
child is negligible. 

10. Extremely lax. Disre- 
gards obvious misbehav- 
ior, Enforces regulations 
only when pressed by 
the strongest motives or 
the severest circum- 
stances. 


Moderate penalties. Se- 
vere enough to have defi- 
nite motivating power for 
the child; but not so se- 
vere that the child is over- 
inhibited. severely fright- 
ened, or deeply resentful. 

Moderately firm. Strict 
about important require- 
ments and prohibitions; 
but rather lax with minor 
violations, especially when 
they are not an issue at 
the moment. 


Severe penalties, frequent- 
ly Etimuladng child to 
dread, terror, or deep 
personal resentment, 


Eternally vigilant. Goes 
out of way to discover 
and discipline misconduct. 
Often pounces before 
lapse occurs. 


These cue statements range from passive permissiveness (laissez-faire) 
to an “authoritarian” harshness of enforcement of regulations. That the 
permissiveness is not equivalent to parental indifference is indicated by the 
fact that variable 29, "Affectionateness,” has a loading of .28 on this factor. 
This is a second factor in the area “freedom — arbitrary control” which is 
related to, but definitely distinct from, the previous factor, “Democratic 
guidance.” It will be called “Permissiveness.” 


IV. The variables with loadings above .30 on the fourth factor are as 


follows: 

16. Non-disciplinary friction: concordant — contentious 63 

15. Effectiveness of policy: successful — unsuccessful 61 

3. Non-discord in home: harmony — conflict 42 

22. Non-readiness of criticism: uncritical — critical 41 
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30. Rapport with child; close rapport — isolation .^q 

28. Non-emotionality toward child: objective — emotional 3^ 

26. Acceptance of child: devotion — ^rejection .31 


Cue statements from the ends and from the middle of these scales are 
given below for the two defining variables. 


16. Disciplinary conflicts are 
exceedingly rare. Either 
the child conforms doc- 
ilely, or the parent tran- 
quilly permits lapses. 
Friction extremely mild 
or absent. 


Parent invokes penalties, 
child resists, etc. rather 
frequently, but harmoni- 
ous adjustment in disci- 
plinary situations is some- 
what more usual. Friction 
moderate. 


Situations to which regu- 
lations or standards apply 
are always characterized 
by overt parent-child con- 
flict. Parental demands re- 
nted. Friction frequent 
and marked. 


15. Child conducts himself 
in accord with tire par- 
ents’ standards in every 
respect, Parervts' policy 
achieves Its goal. 


Policy predominantly suc- 
cessful, although It fdils in 


many instances. 


Child's overt behavior is 
entirely at odds with 
standards implied in poli- 
cies of parent. Policy com- 
pletely unsuccessful. 


The correlation between ratings on these two items is as high as the cor- 
relations between ratings on the same item at different times, which indi- 
cates that they are essentially parallel. They indicate the effectiveness of 
parental procedures as judged by the parents; they thus refer both to the 
behavior of the child and to the satisfaction of the parent with that behav- 
ior. They include both the amount of conformance of the child’s behavior 
to parental standards, and the type of standards to which the child is ex- 
pected to conform. The correlation between this factor and the second 
factor is .63; it is thus closely related to democratic guidance procedures. 
It is also positively related, though not so highly, to the “Concern" and 
“Permissiveness” factors. The next three items on this factor are “Non- 
discord in the home,” “Non-readiness of criticism,” and “Rapport between 
patent and child.” It seems that an appropriate name would be “Parent- 
child harmony,” 


V. The variables with loadings above ,30 on the fifth factor are as 
follows: 


4, Sociability of family: expansive — reclusive 70 

I. Adjustment of home; well-adjusted — maladjusted 55 

25. Solicitousness for child’s welfare: anxious — nonchalant . . . . — .36 

28. Non-emotionality toward child: objective — emotional — .35 

27. Understanding of child’s problems: keen — obtuse 33 

29. Affectionateness toward child: affectionate — hostile 32 

9. Non-restrictiveness of regulations: freedom — restriction 32 

3. Non-discord in home: harmony — conflict 31 


Cue statements for the ends of the scales of the first two items are given 
below. 
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4 Family constantly active socially; always Family resents social advances from out- 
seeking new contacts; eager and uninhib- side the household; never mixes socially, 
ited mixers. 

1. Exceedingly well-adjusted. Characterized Extremely maladjusted; torn with con- 
by pleasant cooperation, security, and full diet, repression, and insecurity, 
satisfaction throughout. 

These two items are not so closely parallel in their behavior as are most 
o£ the other sets of defining variables, and it is possible that one or more 
additional factors would emerge with the inclusion of additional measures 
of variables of this type. Negative ends of the two scales represent in one 
item extreme social withdrawal, and in the other excessive conflict, etc. 
These have something in common, but are not exactly parallel. The same 
is true for the positive cue statements. The item intercorrelation between 
these is .59, which is markedly below the correlations for each item on 
successive ratings. To recognize that these defining variables are less similar 
than most of the other sets, and to give emphasis to each of these defining 
items, this factor will be called “Sociability-adjustment of the parents.” 

It is interesting that the item with the next highest loading on this factor 
is “Solicitousness,” ( — .36) . , 

VI. The variables with loadings above .30 on the sixth factor are as 


follows. 

2. Activeness of the home: active — inactive 76 

5. Coordination of household; coordinated — chaotic 53 


19. Accelerational attempt (pushing); accelcratory — rctardatory . .36 

Cue statements from the ends and the middle of the scale for the first 
two items are given below. 

2. Home extremely bustling, People move, talk, and Home poky, lackadaisical, 

busy, excited, tciwe, work without haste, but lazy, slow-moving, pro- 

WLth some dispatch. Home crastinating. 
alert, but not hypertense. 

5 . Extremely effective man- Fair coordination. Consid- Chaotic, disorganized, 

agement. Model of eflicien- erable disorder, but can Nothing happens on 

cy. Long-range planning, usually find things. Buy- schedule. No planning, 

flexibly executed. Confu- ing inefficient, but meals Equipment in tangled 

sion unknown. fairly adequately planned. scramble. Confusion 

Sometimes off schedules, reigns, even in essentials, 
but never miss trains. 

This is a second “home” factor, which seems to be primarily a matter of 
the drive and effectiveness of the parents, without specific reference to chil- 
dren. These variables were listed in a cluster by Baldwin, Kalhorn and 
Breese; so far as is known, it has not previously been discussed formally 
as a family variable. It will be called simply “Activeness of the home,” 
after the variable with the highest loading. 

VII. The variables with loadings above .30 on the seventh factor are as 
follows: 
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17. Non-readiness of suggestion; non-suggesting— suggesting . . .58 

4. Sociability of family: expansive — reclusive —.41 

8. Intensity of contact: vigorous— inert —.34 

22. Non-readiness of criticism; uncritical — critical 33 


The end and middle cue statements for variable 17 are given below. 


17. Parent not only consist- 
ently avoids volunteering 
suggestions, but tends to 
withhold them when 
they are requested, or 
when they are the obvi- 
ous reaction to the im- 
mediale situation. 


Parents' tendency to allow 
child's initiative full scope 
is about equal to tendency 
to interfere by making 
suggestions. 


Parent continually at- 
tempting to direct the 
minute details of the 
child's routine function- 
ing, and “free play" as 
well. 


The instructions for this item also direct “This does not apply to routine 
regulations and their enforcement. Rate only where there is opportunity 
for suggestion. Note that ‘suggestion’ is defined broadly, including direct 
and indirect, positive and negative, verbal and non-verbal, mandatory and 
optional,” 

This factor, which is not so well determined as the previous ones, seems 
to be just what the names of the two items with positive loadings would 
indicate, a non-readiness to offer suggestions and criticism. It seems to 
represent a verbal passivity — verbal activity scale. In the absence of addi- 
tional defining variables, it will simply be named for the item with the 
highest loading, “Non-readiness of suggestion.” 


The eighteen items which had loadings of .50 or more on some factor 
have been discussed in detail as defining variables. The factorial composi- 
tion of the remaining twelve items can be seen in Table i, Summary of 
Factor Matrix, which shows loadings of .30 or more, and in Table 5, Ro- 
tated Factor Matrix, which shows all loadings. The factorial composition 
of some of these “non-defining” variables is interesting. Item 19, "Acceler- 
ational attempt,” has loadings of .36 on each of the two factors, “Demo- 
cratic guidance” and “Activity of the home," Item 26, ‘Acceptance of 
child,” has loadings of .39 on the “Concern” factor and .31 on the “Har- 
mony” factor. Item 9, “Non-restrictivencss of regulations,” has loadings of 
— .37 on “Concern,” .32 on “Democratic guidance,” .35 on “Harmony," 
and .32 on “Sociabilty-adjustment,” which indicate that it is factorially 
complex. Item 27, “Understanding,” has loadings of .43 on “Democratic 
guidance” and .33 on “Sociability-adjustment.” 


Interrelations of the Factors 

The correlations between the primary factors are shown in Table 4. Ex- 
amination of this indicates that the first four factors, which relate directly 
to parent-child relations, have positive intercorrelations between ,34 and .38 
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except for the correlation between the second and fourth factors, which 
is ,63. This has several implications. 

a. A single-variable study of the effect of any one of these factors on 
any specific form of behavior would include, to a substantial extent, 
the effects of all of them, and it would be difficult to draw accurate 
inferences as to causal influence from such a study. 

b. In a multiple-correlation situation, each of them could contribute, de- 
pending on the relative size of their correlations with the criterion, 
but the combined contribution would be less than would be the case 
if their intercorrelations were closer to zero. 

c. There is some indication of a “general goodness” of parent-child rela- 

tions running through the four factors. 

The relations between these four factors and the last three are also of 
some interest. The correlations of the “Concern” factor with “Non-readi- 
ness of suggestion” is — ,36, The correlation of the “Democratic guidance” 
factor with “Sociability-adjustment” is .32. The correlation of “Permissive- 
ness” with “Activity of the home” is — .36. These are the highest of this 
particular set of correladons. 


Discussion 

When the seven factors, in terms of which the thirty original variables 
are expressed, are considered in terms of their coverage of the family as a 
source of variables for the predicrion of personality outcome generally, it 
seems apparent that additional measures will be needed. There are, of 
course, many other potentially relevant variables besides those of the fam- 
ily. However, the set of parent practices does not exhaust the information 
which can be obtained from the family situation. It is frequently recog- 
nized in discussions of parental practices that a discussion of what a parent 
does, without a consideration of who the particular parent is, may lead to 
somewhat artificial results. The problem of the relations between the types 
of behavior, practices, etc., which define the seven factors of this study and 
the intelligence level and personality characteristics of the parents involved, 
is an interesting one. Some relationships are indicated in reports of the re- 
lations between parent practices and socio-economic status. The use of 
reasoning as a technique of control by parents, has been found (Anderson, 
i) to vary significantly with socio-economic status, and thus also, by infer- 
ence, with intelligence level of parents. Variables defining the “Democratic 
guidance” factor were found present much more often among faculty 
families than among farm families (2). It seems likely that a systematic 
exploration of the personality traits of persons who are parents will both 
add significandy to the set of predictor variables, and lead to a substantial 
simplification of the total prediction problem, along the following lines. 

If, as is sometimes done in multiple correlation work, that predictor with 
the highest correlation with the criterion is selected as the first variable, to 
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which others are to be added systematically in the predictor matrix, it is 
frequently found that this first variable is effective enough to make it 
something of a task to find additional variables which will contribute sub- 
stantially to the prediction. For example, one such situation is the predic- 
tion of academic scholarship, where intelligence or some similar combina- 
tion of ability measures is treated as the first variable. Another such situa- 
tion is the prediction of the terminal intelligence level of children from the 
total set of background and treatment variables. When, for a population 
of children raised by their own parents, parental intelligence level is taken 
as the first predictor variable, the finding of additional variables which 
will augment this prediction has not been easy to do. 

In attempting to predict adult status on any given personality character- 
istic from background and treatment variables, it seems possible that the 
measure of that same characteristic in the parent may prove to be the most 
effective first variable in the predictor matrix. This possibility will be dis- 
cussed more fully in a separate paper. If it should be found to hold for 
most or for a substantial number of characteristics, the predictive simpli- 
fication which would result is easily apparent. In any event, these direct 
parent-offspring trait correlations seem certain to occupy prominent places 
among the variables predictive of personality outcome, along with parent 
practices and factors from outside the family situation. 

Summary 

1. A multiple factor analysis was made of the intercorrelations between 
the thirty scale items of the Pels Parent Behavior Scales, as reported by 
Baldwin, Kalhorn and Breese, to find the basic factors present and to de- 
termine their intercorreladons. Seven factors were found adequate to ac- 
count for the original correlations. Five of these refer to parent-child rela- 
tionships, and two to characteristics of the parents without specific refer- 
ence to the children. 

2. The prospective behavior of these family variables in the multiple- 
correlational prediction of the development of personality characteristics is 
discussed, in the light of the seven factors and their interrelations. Consid- 
eration of the relations between parent practices and other characteristics 
of parents leads to the suggestion that the direct measurement of a person- 
ality trait of parents may be the most effective single predictor of eventual 
status in that trait for offspring. 
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TABLE 2 

UNROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

• VI 

VII 

1 

36 

38 

16 

28 

—08 

59 

17 

2 

19 

20 

—13 

75 

25 

04 

-05 

3 

52 

41 

37 

01 

—15 

33 

11 

4 

04 

36 

—29 

23 

02 

62 

—30 

5 

25 

36 

22 

63 

—07 

—05 

13 

6 

84 

—16 

—01 

15 

10 

00 

02 

7 

68 

—20 

—06 

—07 

—06 

—15 

25 

8 

69 

04 

—24 

22 

10 

—09 

—39 

9 

21 

67 

08 

—29 

31 

19 

—16 

10 

22 

—09 

—03 

—62 

48 

—04 

—11 

11 

45 

11 

—01 

—35 

59 

—09 

—10 

12 

47 

83 

—07 

02 

—01 

—10 

—14 

13 

46 

81 

00 

—12 

05 

—11 

—10 

14 

36 

68 

24 

35 

—16 

—14 

09 

15 

59 

27 

53 

14 

20 

15 

—10 

16 

53 

33 

63 

—02 

—03 

—10 

—10 

17 

—12 

23 

22 

—14 

22 

12 

56 

18 

45 

79 

—05 

—04 

09 

—17 

01 

19 

32 

60 

—08 

51 

—17 

01 

0 

1 

20 

77 , 

—20 

—16 

—10 

—10 

02 

06 

21 

SO 

—06 

05 

16 

—18 

03 

27 

22 

26 

40 

55 

—27 

26 

—02 

24 

23 

69 

53 

03 

00 

15 

—06 

15 

24 

45 

78 

—14 

11 

—11 

—02 

03 

25 

72 

—01 

—17 

12 

—05 

—38 

—09 

26 

86 

17 

23 

—05 

—03 

13 

01 

27 

41 

68 

—05 

—03 

—18 

35 

25 

28 

17 

50 

49 

—13 

—03 

—38 

09 

29 

79 

25 

04 

—24 

15 

25 

—12 

30 

80 

18 

33 

—19 

07 

19 

—02 
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TABLE 3 

TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 



A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

I 

.610 

.040 

.096 

.099 

.100 

.000 

.000 

11 

—.400 

.671 

—.038 

.000 

—.039 

.087 

.019 

III 

—.200 

—.431 

.918 

.000 

—.102 

.000 

.059 

IV 

.038 

—.281 

.096 

.832 

—.024 

.000 

.000 

V 

—.229 

—.361 

—.019 

.523 

.961 

.087 

.226 

VI 

— 238 

—.391 

.210 

—.099 

.209 

.962 

—.196 

VII 

.562 

.000 

—.306 

.119 

—.113 

—.243 

.952 


TABLE 4 

MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS OF PRIMARY VARIABLES 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

I 

1.00 







II 

,37 

1.00 






III 

.36 

.34 

1.00 





IV 

.38 

.63 

.36 

1,00 




V 

,23 

■32 

—.22 

.06 

1.00 



VI 

.03 

,27 

—.36 

.04 

.26 

1.00 


VII 

— ,36 

.06 

—.14 

,11 

.26 

—.11 

1.00 
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TABLE 5 

OBLIQUE FACTOR LOADINGS^ 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

1 

02 

—08 

03 

27 

55 

19 

04 

2 

00 

—12 

26 

—01 

09 

76 

00 

3 

10 

06 

—09 

42 

31 

—04 

03 

4 

—37 

05 

20 

—03 

70 

11 

—41 

5 

09 

02 

—12 

23 

—05 

53 

14 

6 

57 

—15 

18 

09 

—01 

26 

04 

7 

69 

02 

—03 

—09 

—23 

02 

25 

8 

24 

10 

21 

—03 

01 

27 

—34 

9 

—37 

32 

35 

12 

32 

—10 

—10 

10 

—01 

—02 

51 

—05 

03 

—26 

01 

11 

05 

02 

61 

00 

—01 

06 

06 

12 

—08 

64 

01 

—03 

01 

05 

—10 

13 

—09 

62 

05 

01 

—01 

—03 

—05 

14 

03 

38 

—22 

21 

—11 

27 

10 

15 

01 

—19 

23 

61 

21 

25 

—04 

16 

04 

03 

—06 

63 

—05 

02 

—04 

17 

02 

—03 

13 

01 

02 

04 

58 

18 

—01 

61 

07 

— 08 

—09 

08 

08 

19 

—01 

36 

—15 

01 

07 

36 

—10 

20 

63 

02 

00 

—08 

—02 

-05 

02 

21 

69 

—02 

—12 

07 

—06 

15 

21 

22 

—04 

03 

21 

41 

—01 

—03 

33 

23 

27 

34 

16 

01 

—03 

17 

20 

24 

04 

62 

—09 

—12 

04 

08 

01 

25 

53 

23 

—03 

—12 

—36 

17 

—03 

26 

39 

02 

05 

31 

14 

02 

—01 

27 

08 

43 

—11 

—04 

33 

—08 

14 

28 

—05 

33 

—17 

33 

—35 

—06 

19 

29 

20 

10 

28 

17 

32 

—08 

—12 

30 

27 

—04 

15 

40 

21 

—06 

—02 


^After rotation, the order of these factors was changed to facilitate their discussion. 
If a comparison is made with the unrotated loadings and the transformation matrix, the 
order should be I, II, IV, VI, III, V, VII, instead of the order finally used and shown 
in this table. 
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THE EFFECT OF HOME ENVIRONMENT ON 
NURSERY SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 


Alfred L. Baldwin, Ph.D. 

Pels Research Institute for the Study of Human Development 

The author, in a previous paper (i), presented some findings from the 
Pels Research Institute concerning the effects of democracy in the home 
upon the behavior of the nursery school child. The present report is sup- 
plementary; it includes the study of a wider variety of home conditions 
and employs a more elaborate battery of ratings of the child’s behavior. 
The children in the present study are not identical with those in the pre- 
vious study although there is some overlap of the two groups. 

From the records of the Institute, the Nursery School Behavior ratings 
of all the children between the age of 36 months and 60 months were se- 
lected. In most cases, there were several ratings on each child during that 
interval. In such a case, the rating closest to 48 months of age was selected. 
These ratings were then paired with parent behavior ratings made by the 
Pels Home Visitor. The parent rating most nearly contemporary with the 
nursery school rating was selected. These procedures provided a group of 
56 cases, on whom both nursery school ratings and ratings of the home en- 
vironment were available. 

The Pels Parent Behavior Rating Scales used to describe the home envi- 
ronment of the children have been thoroughly described in various publica- 
tions. They provide a rating on each of thirty variables whose reliabilidcs 
have been shown to be reasonably satisfactory, and whose pattern of inter- 
relationships has been investigated both by clinical and statistical methods. 
These analyses have shown the fundamental importance of three syndromes 
of variables, labeled warmth, democracy, and indulgence. There are other 
syndromes, but these three have seemed to have the deepest and most wide- 
spread impact upon the parent-child relationship. 

If the cases in the present study are classified either high or low, upon 
each of the three syndromes, warmth, democracy and indulgence, a theor- 
etical eight class situation exists. Two of these eight classes are, for practical 
purposes, nonexistent. Figure I, shows the distribution of the cases among 
the eight classes. 

Because of the number of cases in two of the classes, the single case in 
the low warmth, high indulgence, high democracy, group was discarded; 
the remaining 55 cases were divided into the six groups shown in the table. 
This classification of the cases on the basis of home environment is constant 
throughout the rest of the report. The function of this research is to show 
the similarities in the nursery school behavior of the children from similar 
types of homes, and to account for the differences in the nursery school 
behavior of children from different types of homes. 
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14.2 Large Muscle Skill 29.20 6.76 26.80 4.87 37.20 5.95 29.89 6.90 34.62 4.65 28.12 6.03 

14.3 Small Muscle Skill 28.33 9.88 26.80 5.19 32.40 8.94 25.22 5.40 33.75 6.76 24.50 6.67 

14.4 Physical Apprehension 27,93 6,49 30.20 8.42 17.80 6,37 26.78 10.14 21.25 6.14 24.00 7.18 

15.1 Social Apprehension 25.27 8.94 28.60 13.28 20.60 7J5 26.22 8.24 20.38 7.99 24.38 6.38 
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FIGURE I 


The Distribution of the Cases Among the Eight 
Theoretical Subgroups 
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The batteiy of rating scales used to describe nursery school behavior in 
this study has not been published as yet. Therefore, the following short 
description is included, The battery includes 45 variables as listed in Table i 
(pages 50-51). There is within the battery a hierarchy of generalization. The 
behavior of the child is first described in three main variables; i, Interac- 
tion with contemporaries; 10. i, Interaction with adults; ii.i, Object-cen- 
tcredness. These three variables describe roughly how the child’s time and 
interest is divided among those three kinds of situations. Under each of 
these main variables, there are descriptive variables describing the nature 
of his activity in more detail. Thus under i, Social Interaction are; 3.1, 
Friendly play, 3.2, Fighting. Under 3.2, Fighting, are die various variables 
4.1, 4.2, etc, describing various sorts of child-to-child relations involving 
aggression. 

The meaning of various patterns of ratings on this battery has not been 
nearly as well explored as have the patterns of parent behavior. The various 
patterns presented in this report must, therefore, be interpreted in terms of 
general knowledge of personality as described by the scales rather than in 
terms of extensive experience with the specific meanings of this particular 
battery. 

Results 

The means and standard deviations for each of the six subgroups are 
shown in Table i. The analysis of the data in a complex design of this sort 
may be carried out in a variety of ways, but it is preferable to determine 
the method of analysis ahead of time. In the present research, the selection 
of the groups was made in order to test the effect of the three main fac- 
tors upon nursery school behavior, namely, warmth, democracy and indul- 
gence. If the number of cases in each cell could have been controlled, the 
analysis would have been straight-forward. As it was, however, the correla- 
tions between the three variables that exist in the population appeared in 
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the unequal frequency of cases in the various subgroups. Consequently, the 
three main effects are interdependent, and cannot be tested independently 
of each other. This may be illustrated in the test of the effect of democracy. 
The subgroups high on democracy may be compared w^ith the subgroups 
low on democracy, but the high democracy groups contain more cases 
which are also high on warmth than do the low democracy groups. Simi- 
larly, the high democracy groups contain fewer cases also high on indul- 
gence than the low democracy groups. It is not possible to test democracy, 
uncontaminated by indulgence or warmth. 

It is possible, however, to make statistically valid tests of a variety of hy- 
potheses. These will be described in terms of analysis of variance. 

I. The total variance may be analyzed into two portions; one estimating 
the variance within subgroups, the other the variance between subgroups. 
These two estimates are independent of each other and their ratio may be 
tested by means of the usual F test. Such a procedure tests the null hypothe- 
sis that the six subgroups are random samples from the same population. 
The variance between subgroups contains 5 degrees of freedom, the vari- 
ance within subgroups contains 49 degrees of freedom as oudined in Fig- 
ure II showing the actual values for variables 12.3, Dramatic play. 

FIGURE II 

Analysis of Vawance (Step i) 

Sepaeation of Total Sum of Sqdaees into Two Components 

DF Sum Squares Variance 


Between subgroups 5 675.70 135.14 F = 1.59 

Within subgroups (error) .... 49 4156.41 84.82 

Total 54 4632.11 


This total sum of squares between groups (675.70 in Figure II) contains 
the sura of squares attributable to any comparison of .one set of subgroup 
means with another set. It is conceivable that some such comparison, i.e. 
some single degree of freedom, might be associated with that total sum of 
squares, but no comparison could lead to a larger sum of squares. If, there- 
fore, the total sum of squares is so small that it would not be significant, 
even if there were only one degree of freedom associated with it, then there 
is no possibility of finding any significant difference by searching for the 
proper comparison among the subgroup means. To use variable 12.3 as 
an example, the sum of squares between groups is 675.70. If this were associ- 
ated with only one degree of freedom, the variance would be 675.70. By com- 
parison with an error variance of 84.82, F would be 7.9, a significant value. 
Child behavior variables for which the sum of squares between groups is so 
small are, therefore, eliminated from further statistical treatment. 
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For the remaining variables, there may be some significant diScrences 
among the various subgroups. The tests to be applied should be determined 
ahead of time, however, in order to avoid capitalizing upon chance differ- 
ences which might exist. 

1. The next step in the statistical treatment is to analyze the variance 
between groups into two components. One is attributable to the combined 
independent effects of warmth, democracy and indulgence; the other is due 
to interactions. This analysis is accomplished by testing the following hy- 
pothesis; The mean for any subgroup may be predicted by summating the 
following effects: (a) an effect due to warmth, whose value depends on 
whether the subgroup is warm or not warm, (b) plus an effect due to de- 
mocracy, (c) plus an effect due to indulgence, (d) plus a general effect 
which is the same for six groups. The precise values of these four effects 
may be determined in such a way that the best possible fit to the data ac- 
cording to the criterion of least squares is effected. 

For variable 12.2, Dramatic play, for example, the values of the effects 
are as follows; 

(a) If a group is high on warmth, the best estimate of its effect is — 1,88; 
if a group is low on warmth, its effect is -|-i.88. 

(b) For democracy, the effect is +4.11 for high democracy; — 4.11 for 
low democracy. 

(c) For indulgence, the effect is .91 or — .91 depending upon whether 
the indulgence is high or low. 

(d) The general effect is 25.97. 

The predicted value of the mean of the subgroup which is high on 
warmth, democracy and indulgence, may be calculated according to this 
hypothesis, viz. (—1.88) -j- (4,11) (.91) -f- (25.97) = 29.11. The 

actual value is 27.93. For the other five subgroup means, the' prediction can 
be arrived at similarly. Figure III shows the predicted and actual values. 

FIGURE III 

Pkidicted and Obtained Values por the Six Subgroups Means 
poR Variable 12.2 


Description oj Subgroup 


Warmth 

Democracy 

Indulgence 

Predicted Value 

Actual Value 

H 

H 

H 

29.11 

27.93 

H 

L 

H 

20.89 

21.60 

H 

H 

L 

27.29 

28.70 

L 

L 

H 

24.65 

26.22 

L 

H 

L 

31.05 

31.50 

L 

L 

L 

22.83 

20.62 
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The variance of these predicted subgroup means estimates the total vari- 
uice due to the independent effects of the three factors and is associated 
with three degrees of freedom. The remainder, when that variance is sub- 
tracted from the total variance between subgroups, esdmates the accuracy 
of the fit of the hypothesis and is associated with two degrees of freedom. 
If this residual variance is significant when compared to the error variance, 
the hypothesis is demonstrated to be inadequate and there must be special 
effects accompanying particular combinations of the factors which cannot 
be accounted for by treating them as independent and additive. In other 
words, there is interaction. For only two of the variables in this study was 
there a significant interaction, 13.2, Questioning and 14. i. Vigor of activity. 
The data for variable 12.2 is shown in Figure IV. 


FIGURE IV 

Analysis of Variance (Step 2) 

Separation of Sum or Squares Between Groups into Two Components 


Independent Variance . . . . 

DF 

3 

Sum Squares 

569.86 

Variance 

189.95 

F = 2.24 

(by Com- 

Interaction Variance 

2 

105.84 

52.92 

F= .62 

parison 
with error, 

Variance between Groups . 

5 

675.70 



Figure II.) 

3. If the interaction 

is not significant, then the hypothesis is 

taken to be 


adequate, and the analysis proceeds to the next step, the determination of 
the effect of the separate factors. One of the complications of analysis of 
variance when there are varying numbers of cases in each subgroup is that 
the estimation of the effect of each factor depends upon what other factors 
are being simultaneously estimated. For example, the values of the effects 
in variable 12.2 under different conditions are shown below. 

If democracy alone is estimated, general effect is 26.13 and democracy is 
2.99. If warmth and indulgence alone are estimated, general effect is 26.24, 
warmth .69, indulgence — .59. These values may be used to test the ade- 
quacy of various hypotheses. If democracy alone is estimated, the hypothe- 
sis being tested is that the subgroup means may be adequately predicted 
knowing a general effect and an effect of democracy. If the variance of such 
estimates is subtracted from the total variance due to all three factors acting 
independently, the adequacy of that hypothesis may be determined. If the 
residual variance under such conditions is insignificant, then it can be con- 
cluded that within the framework of the alternative hypothesis stated in 
this treatment, democracy is suiEcient to account for the obtained data. 
Thus we have a test of the “sufficiency” of a factor. 

Now if warmth and indulgence are estimated together, leaving out de- 
mocracy, then the hypothesis is being tested that the subgroup means may 
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be predicted by means of warmth and indulgence alone. If the residual 
■variance, measuring the adequacy of the fit, is insignificant, then the sufE- 
ciency of those two variables acting together is established. If, however, the 
residual variance is significant, then warmth and indulgence acting to- 
gether are shown to be insufficient to account for the total variance due to 
all three factors. In other words, democracy is, within the framework of 
the stated alternatives, “necessary.” The data for 12.2 is shown in Figure V. 

FIGURE V 

Analysis of Variance (Step 3) 

The Tests for Necessity and Sufficiency 

Tejt of Sufficiency of Democracy 

DF Sum Squares Variance 


Democracy 1 464.11 

Remainder 2 105.75 52.87 F= .62 

Independent Variance 3 569.86 


Test of Necessity of Democracy 
DF Sum Squares 


■Warmth and Indulgence ... 2 35.52 

Remainder 1 534.34 F = 6.3D 

Independent Variance 569.86 


There are certain logical relations among these findings. It is possible 
that two factors might both be “necessary” or they might both be "suffi- 
cient.” It is impossible, however, for one factor to be sufficient, while an- 
other one is necessary. If, therefore, one variable is necessary and sufficient, 
no other variable can be either. 

4. There is still another test which can be made, The significance of 
each factor can be tested, singly against the error variance. An estimate of 
its variance which is independent of the error variance can be found. Its 
variance as estimated under those conditions is not, however, independent 
of the variance of the other factor. It is possible for two variables to both 
be significant, while neither is necessary or sufficient. One factor may be 
significant while another is both necessary and sufficient, although this is 
an unlikely circumstance. 

There are, therefore, three different sorts of tests for each of the factors 
warmth, democracy and indulgence, which may be applied to the data on 
each of the Child Behavior variables. These will be indicated in Table 2, as 
follows; Sig. — significant; Suff. — sufficient; Ness. — ^necessary; N-|-S neces- 
sary and sufficient. Table 2 includes for each variable, the values of the 
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three effects estimated simultaneously as described in Step 2 and a state- 
ment of the significance of each factor. The or — , beside each statement 

of the significance is taken for the first half of the table and shows the di- 
rection of the effect. 

Before concluding this section of statistical description, it would be wise 
to indicate once more that these terms, necessity and sufficiency, are appli- 
cable within a particular framework of alternative hypotheses. The state- 
ment that democracy is a necessary and sufficient variable in accounting 
for the data on 12.2, Dramatic play can be expanded into the following 
form which states all the restrictions upon that statement. Among the alter- 
native variables, warmth, democracy and indulgence, which together ade- 
quately predict the subgroup means, the variable democracy is sufficient to 
predict those means with a statistically insignificant remainder, and it is 
impossible to predict those means with a statistically insignificant remain- 
der by means of any one alternative variable or by any combination of the 
alternative variables. 

The clear cut result of this analysis is that democracy is by far the most 
Important of the three factors in terms of accounting for the variability 
of the various subgroup means. Those variables which show significant 
effects of democracy in the home seem to reflect three sorts of consequences 
of democracy. First, children in the Pels population who are raised demo- 
cratically seem to be rated higher on behavior reflecting an active, socially 
outgoing type of activity, the hostile and domineering kinds of activity asi 
well as the friendly kinds. Second, children from democratic homes are in' 
a favored position in the groups to which they belong. Their aggression 
and bossing is on the whole successful, and they are not likely to have in- 
ferior status in the group. Third, children from democratic homes are gen- 
erally rated high on activities demanding intellectual curiosity, originality 
and constructiveness. 

The effects of indulgence are generally opposite to those of democracy, 
but indulgence has specific effects on. two interrelated variables of child 
behavior: physical apprehension, and lack of skill in muscle activities. 

These results generally confirm the findings presented in the previous 
publication as well as the statement of many other writers who have dis- 
cussed the parent-child relationship. In nursery school, the most striking 
differences among children may be seen in their activity level, and self- 
assertiveness. The immature, shy child and the anxiety-ridden apprehensive 
child together form a group which is in sharp contrast with the active, 
curious child who participates fully in social activities. The differences be- 
tween the socially immature child and the apprehensive child are not nearly 
as obvious or clear cut. 

Democratic parents encourage free exploration and experimentation, 
thus providing intellectual stimulation with a minimum of infantilization. 
Such a democratic environment can, of course, be so lacking in emotional 
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TABLE 2 


Effect and Significance of Parental Factors on Child Behavior 


Variable 

Wafm Democ. Iniul. 

Gener. 

Warm 

Democ. 

Indul. Int. 

1 Social Interaction 

— .94 

2.17 

- .35 

26.98 


Sig.+ 



2.1 Exploratory Contacts 

1.28 - 

-2.83 

- .38 

14.20 


N + S- 



3.1 Friendly play 

.37 

2.06 

- .90 

25.82 


Suff.+ 



3.2 Fighting 

— .89 

1.40 

-11 

23.56 





4.1 Aggression 

—1.50 

2.49 ^ .03 

22.59 





4.2 Success o£ Aggression 

— .19 

2.96 

—1.07 

21.01 


N + S+ 



4.3 Receiving Aggression 

—1.58 

.72 

.51 

22.90 





4.4 Resisting Aggression 

— .62 

1.22 

1.08 

22.04 





5.1 Seeking Alliance 

.21 

2.72 

— .77 

23.46 


Suf5.+ 



5.2 Success of Approaches 

— .31 

3.07 

- .43 

25.47 


Suff.+ 



5.3 Approaches Rejected 

—1.22 

- .75 

1.03 

20.09 





5.4 Receiving Alliance 

— .69 

3.68 

— .74 

23.18 


N + S+ 



5.5 Accepting Alliance 

.84 

2.15 

— .72 

25.53 


Suii.+ 



5.6 Rejecting Alliance 

1,27 

- .73 

— .30 

19.05 





6.1 Bossing 

— .18 

3.61 

— .22 

23.62 


N + S+ 



6.2 Success oE Bossing 

— .64 

4,26 

—1.88 

21.60 


N + S+ 



6.3 Receiving Bossing 

— .34 

.02 

1.48 

25.20 





6.4 Accepting Bossing 

— .81 

- .53 

1.23 

24.73 





7.1 Receiving Attention 

— .27 

2.74 

- .46 

23.26 


N + S+ 



7.2 Avoiding Attention 

2,75 

—4.25 

,88 

22.15 


N + S- 



7,3 Seeking Attention 

—1.30 

2.12 

.73 

24.34 





6.1 Inferiority Status 

1.15 

—2.62 

1.12 

25.16 


N + S- 



8.2 Protesting InEeriotity 

—1.64 

3.31 

— .05 

25.38 


N + S4- 



9.1 Offering Help 

.30 

— .30 

.57 

22.71 





9.2 Success o£ Ofiers 

.60 

— .41 

— .84 

21.42 





9.3 Receiving Help 

— .59 

.70 

.'06 

23,00 





9.4 Asking Help 

1.37 

—1.88 

.30 

27.38 





10.1 Interaction with Adults 

.29 

— .02 

-79 

26.79 





10.2 Friendly Overtures 

.84 

.17 

.32 

22.95 





10-3 Asking Adult Help 

—1.01 

.87 

.89 

25.71 





10.4 Adult Interference 

— .45 

— .01 

— .26 

24.64 





10.5 Resisting Interference 

— .69 

.70 

— .76 

23.35 





11.1 Object-Centcredness 

—1,08 

.56 

.42 

25.72 





11.2 Acquisitiveness 

— .79 

1.69 

— .66 

27.39 





11.3 Orderliness 

1.94 

— .53 

1.35 

35.93 

Sig,+ 


Sig.+ 


11.4 Constmctivcncss 

—2.34 

3.54 

— .23 

25.83 

N + S+ 


12,1 Imitation 

.93 

—3.36 

.50 

26.78 


N + S- 



12,2 Dramatic Play 

—1.88 

4.11 

.91 

25.97 


N + S+ 



13,1 Expostulation. 

—1.55 

3.09 

.23 

25.57 


Suff.+ 



13.2 Questioning 

—2.19 

3.81 

— .99 

28.38 


N+S+ 


Sig 

14.1 vigor o£ Aedvity 

—1.52 

2.13 

—2.09 

27.37 


Sig.+ 

Sig.~ 

Sig 

14.2 Large Muscle Skill 

— .04 

1.86 

—1.97 

30.92 


Sig.+ 

Sig.— 

14.3 Small Muscle Skill 

— .17 

2.66 

—1.12 

28.20 


Sufl.+ 


14.4 Physical Apprehension 

— .20 

— .91 

3.50 

24.57 



N+S+ 


15,1 Social Apprehension 

.60 

—1.71 

1.74 

24.23 
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support that the freedom and stimulation only provoke anxiety, but most 
democratic homes are warm and do provide emotional support. The child, 
therefore, works out the anxiety which new situations evoke under the pro- 
tection of a sympathetic yet encouraging mother. Democracy thus tends to 
develop active participation in a nursery school play situation, as shown by 
the clear importance of democracy in the statistical analysis. 

It would not be accurate to ignore other characteristics of the democratic 
home which probably play a role in these findings. Democratic parents and 
their children generally have an I.Q. which is higher than other types of 
parents and their children. The greater creativity, imaginativeness and con- 
structiveness of children from democratic homes is certainly related to the 
intelligence of those children. On the other hand, there is evidence that a 
democratic home stimulates the I.Q. so the exact role of intelligence is diffi- 
cult to appraise. Another factor might be considered an artifact. One of the 
ways democratic parents in the Pels study provide their encouragement of 
the child is by sending them to nursery school. The children of democratic 
parents in this study had more nursery school experience outside of the 
Pels situation than did children from other kinds of homes. Again it is 
difficult to determine the role of the nursery school experience. The point is 
that democracy in the home is not operating merely during the time the 
parent and child are together. It is a general characteristic which tends to 
shape all of the child’s environment into a general pattern. It is by way of 
such environmental factors that the democratic philosophy of the parent 
has its effect on the child. 

To summarize the statistical analysis, democracy has been shown to have 
a large number of important effects upon nursery school behavior; particu- 
larly, it encourages free and active participation in nursery school activities, 
it makes successful aggression and self assertion more likely and it pro- 
motes creative and constructive behavior. Indulgence has specific effects of 
making the child physically apprehensive and inhibiting the development 
of large muscle skill. 

The report might end at this point with the acceptance of these findings 
at their face value. To do so, however, would, in the author’s opinion, ig- 
nore certain aspects of the data which are very provocative of further re- 
search. The subgroup means on variable 12.2, Dramatic play, can again be 
used for illustration (Fig. VI). If the groups are designated by the various 
combinations of H and L as in Table i, where the factors are listed in the 
order, warmth, democracy, indulgence, the data can be conveniently ar- 
ranged in the form of a hexagon. 

The three groups above the middle are warm, the three below are cold. 
The three groups to the right of the democratic axis are democratic, the 
three to the left are non-democratic. The three groups to the left of the in- 
dulgence axis are indulgent, the three to the right are non-indulgent. 

It will be noticed that among the warm groups, the means increase from 
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FIGURE VI 

Means of 12.2, Dramatic Play in Each Subgroup 



left to right. There is a progression from high indulgence, low democracy 
tlrrough high indulgence, high democracy to low indulgence, high democ- 
racy, Among the cold groups, however, the LLL group, low on all three 
factors is lowest, the high indulgent group next and the high democracy 
group highest. This general pattern of group means is found very frequent- 
ly, particularly in those variables for which the statistical analysis shows 
that democracy is the important factor. The consistency with which this 
pattern appears seems to suggest that the mere statement that democracy 
is the important factor misses something. One hypothesis which is sug- 
gested is that the two groups with the lowest means are hampered by differ- 
ent factors. A study of the parent ratings confirms that suspicion. The LLL 
group is marked by a drastically low level of intellectual stimulation but 
by only moderate levels of restrictiveness. Restrictiveness of regulations, 
quantity of suggestion and criticism, babying and protectiveness, in short. 
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all the different varieties of limitations upon the child’s freedom, are lower 
in the LLL group than in either of the indulgent groups (LLH or HLH). 
Furthermore, some consequences of this difference can be seen in the rat- 
ings of nursery school behavior although not strikingly. On the variables 
describing intellectual constructiveness, dramatic play, non-imitation and 
the like, it is the LLL group which has the lowest rating of any. Oil varia- 
bles describing apprehensiveness, especially physical fcarfulness and physi- 
cal skill, and those describing social aggressiveness, it is die HLH group 
which is rated lowest. 

This suggests that a different kind of analysis might reveal more infor- 
mation than did the one employed in this report, that the original group- 
ings of cases might better be made on the basis of restrictiveness and intel- 
lectual stimulation than on the basis of democracy alone. 

There is one serious difficulty to such an analysis, however. That is the 
behavior of the LLH group, low on warmth, high on indulgence and low 
on democracy. In terms of the treatment of these children in the home, 
they would be predicted to be the most hampered of any, because they are 
almost as restricted as the HLH group and received almost as little intel- 
lectual stimulation as the LLL group. Instead of being rated the lowest on 
the child behavior scales measuring active participation, they received rat- 
ings which are higher than cither of the other non-democratic groups. For 
this fact, the author has no explanation worthy of the name. 

The obvious answer to the questions provoked by these divergences of 
the data from the simple hypothesis that democracy in the home produces 
widespread evidence of active participation in free play activities, is another 
research project. It should involve mote cases and should be designed to test 
some of the hypotheses that inspection of these data has suggested. 

All such questions deal with a refinement of the hypotheses tested in the 
present study; they do not contradict it. This study and the previous one 
confirm each other, leading to the conclusion that the effect of the demo- 
cratic home as contrasted to the non-democratic one is to stimulate the child 
in such a way that he is more actively engaged in peer-centered activities, 
that he is more successful in those activities, and that he is better able tc 
contribute original creative ideas to the groups with which he interacts. 
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The collection of information concerning the voices of pre-adolescent 
male children was the general objective of the present study. The specific 
populations sampled were boys aged seven and eight chronological years. 
One vocal attribute, pitch, was studied by means of acoustical measure- 
ment of the fundamental frequencies of the voices of the subjects. A com- 
panion study of girls at the same age levels will be reported separately, as 
will similar studies involving duration measurements. 

Changes in vocal pitch during childhood, especially during infancy and 
adolescence, are marked. Two phenomena, pitch level and "voice breaks,”^ 
are of particular interest because of their relationship to anatomical and 
physiological changes in the laryngeal region. The pitch level of the male 
child is known to descend over a wide interval from infancy to adulthood; 
the approximate extent of this interval may be gauged by comparing the 
results of Fairbanks (3) and Pronovost (7). Data which would permit a 
complete plot of the changes in pitch level as a function of age are not, 
however, available. The present study provides two additional plotting 
points for such a curve. 

Witlt respect to voice breaks, a study by Curry (a) repotted the finding 
that a pre-adolescent control group of ten-year-old boys presented almost 
as many voice breaks as did the basic subjects, a group of mid-adolesccnt 
fourteen-year-old boys,^ but the study was not designed to present data on 
this important, fundamental question; Are voice breaks at age ten ad- 
vanced signs of beginning adolescence, or are they typical phenomena in 
the voices of pre-adolesccnt males generally? The present study was moti- 
vated in part by the need to investigate this problem with a group of boys 
even further removed from mid-adolescence. Finally, it was a purpose of 
this study to make inter-comparisons of the two groups of subjects with 
respect to these and other vocal pitch phenomena, 

1 Acoustically characterized by abrupt changes in iunclatnental frequency, usually 
from wave to wave, either upward or downward, typically of one octave in extent, and 
differing thus from the common infteccional changes of speech (d). 

2 The eighteen-year-old post-adolescent subjects presented no voice breaks. 
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Proceduhe 

From the population of second- and third-giade boys eniolled in three 
public elementary schools two groups of 15 subjects each were chosen. Se- 
lection was at random except for sex and age. The latter was controlled 
to within plus or minus two months of 84 and 96 months, respectively. 
Group means and ranges for age, height, and weight are presented in 
Table I. The mean heights and weights are very close to the values of 
Meredith (6) for the ages in question. All subjects were able to read the 
test materials with ease, and no subject possessed any speech atypicality 
worthy of remark. 

The following test passage was employed with all subjects. 

Jane is a girl. 

Jack is a boy. 

They live on a farm. 

Jack and Jane 
have a big, black dog. 

His name is Tip. 

Jack and Jane like to play. 

They play with Tip. 

Tip likes to play ball, 

Jack throws the ball to Tip. 

Tip runs and catches it. 

He brings the ball to Jack. 

Then Jane throws the ball 
back to Tip. 

Mother calls Jack and Jane. 

They call Tip, 

and go into the house. 

The passage was constructed from words used in standard primers, and 
was designed to be simple enough to be read by second-grade children 
without great difficulty. During construction it was repeatedly checked for 
reading level with a number of children. The passage was set up in primer 
type for use in the experiment, the paragraphing and line lengths being 
as shown above. 

Each subject was brought into the laboratory individually for a high- 
quality phonograph recording of his oral reading of the test passage. Before 
the recording the subject practiced the passage both silently and ffioud, and 
was assisted if any words were substituted, omitted, or mispronounced. 
He then read the passage aloud twice in succession, the second reading 
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TABLE I 

Age, Height, and Weight of Expeihmental Groups 

Seven-Year-Old Bight-Year-Old 
Group (JV=15) Group (?/ = 15) 


Age (months) 

Mean 

84 

96 

Range 

82-86 

94-97 

Height (inches) 

Mean 

49 

51 

Range 

44-57 

47-57 

Weight (pounds) 

Mean 

56 

61 

Range 

42-82 

50-81 


being recorded. No subject was informed that a phonograph recording 
was being made, and none showed evidence of fear. 

The second and third paragraphs of the test passage (“Jack . . . Tip.” and 
“Tip . . . Tip.”), 52 words in total length, were subjected to phonopho- 
tography and frequency measurement by means of an oscillographic de- 
vice designed for the purpose (i). Pitch curves were plotted and the meas- 
urements described below were made. Each voice break in the records un- 
derwent separate examination by means of careful wave-to-wave measure- 
ments. 

TABLE 11 

Pitch Level and Numbers of Voice Breaks 

Seven-Year-Old Eight-Year-Old 
Group (N=15) Group (JV = 15) 

AM SD AM SD Dig.^ 


Pitch Level 

Cycles per Second 294 297 

Tones above 16.35 cps 25.0 1.1 25.1 1.0 0.1 0.244 

Number of Voice Breaks 

Downward 1.7 2.7 1.7 2.1 0.0 

Upward 2.1 2.5 2.0 3.4 —0.1 0.089 

Total 3.8 4.4 3.7 5.3 —0.1 0.054 


1Mb — M, 

^ 1 , 1 per cent, 2.763; t, 5 per cent, 2.048 
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Results 

Pitch Level and Voice Brea\s. Of focal interest are the measurements 
shown in Tables II and III. Table II presents data on pitch level and the 
number of voice breaks. It is seen that the mean pitch levels of the seven- 
and eight-year-old groups are, respectively, 294 and 297 cycles per second, 
or, as given in the second line, 25.0 and 25.1 musical tones above the zero 
reference frequency of 16.35 (s)- The first of these values, 25.0 tones, 

is the level of Di on the musical scale,® or one musical tone above Middle 
C. The difference of o.r tone is not statistically significant. Comparable 

TABLE III 


Extents, Upper LiMtTs, and Lower Limits of Voice Breaks 


Severi’Year'Old 

Group 

N AM 

Eight-Year-Old 

Group 

N AM 

Extent (tones) 





Downward Voice Breaks 

25 

6.6 

25 

5.9 

Upward Voice Breaks 

32 

6.0 

30 

6.1 

Total Voice Breaks 

57 

6.2 

55 

6.0 

Upper Limit (tones above 16.35 cps) 





Downward Voice Breaks 

25 

26.1 

25 

24.6 

Upward Voice Breaks 

32 

25.6 

30 

25.1 

Lower Limit (tones above 16.35 cps) 





Downward Voice Breaks 

25 

19.5 

25 

18.8 

Upward Voice Breaks 

32 

19.7 

30 

19.1 

values for ten-year-old boys from Curry ( 2 ) 

are 

a median of 24.4 tones 


above 16.35 ® corresponding frequency of 270 cps, approximately 

one semitone lower than the means of the present study. Fourteen-year-old 
boys, with a median of 23,4 tones above 16.35 <^psj were approximately 
one and one-half musical tones lower than the subjects of the present study. 
This similarity of pitch level over the age range of seven years is notable. 
In contrast, obtained median pitch levels for eighteen-year-old subjects (2) 
and adult males (7) were in the neighborhood of C3. 

The balance of Table II pertains to the number of voice breaks. The 
means of 3,8 and 3.7 total voice breaks at ages seven and eight, respectively, 
may be thought of as indicating an approximate average frequency of occur- 

®Tlie subscript system used is that suggested by Young (8); the zero reference fre- 
quency, 16.35 cps, is Co on a scale where Ai is ‘140 cpsj Middle C, four octaves higher 
than the reference, is denoted as Ci. 
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fence of one break every 14 words in this 52-word passage. This is com- 
parable to the ten- and fourteen-year-old boys (3), whose means of 3.3 and 
4,2, respectively, occurred during reading of a 55-word passage. Table II 
also reveals no significant diflerences between the groups with respect to 
number of voice breaks. 

Table III is concerned with the extents of the voice breaks and with the 
locations of fheir upper and lower limits. For purposes of these calcula- 
tions the breaks for all subjects within each group were pooled, the num- 
bers concerned being given within the body of the table. The data show 
mean extents in close approximation to one octave (= 6.0 tones) in all 
instances, as previously reported for older children (2). The upper limits 
of both downward and upward voice breaks are seen to be close to the 
mean pitch levels shown in Table II, while the mean lower limits of the 
breaks are approximately one octave lower, near the pitch level for adult 
males. The voice breaks, in other words, whether downward or upward, 
occurred in the lower halves of the pitch ranges of the subjects, and jumped 
the interval between childhood and adult male pitch levels. 

Pilch Variability. Table IV is concerned with certain standard measures 
of pitch variability, namely, range, inflections, and shifts.* The values are 
very similar to those reported in other studies of children and adults (2, 
4, 7), the only differences seemingly worthy of comment being in the 90 
per cent pitch range.'’ In this measure the values are similar to those for 
ten-year-old boys, but somewhat smaller than for older subjects, and the 
comparative monotony of pitch was perceptible in the phonograph record- 
ings. It is conjectured that this reduced variability is not characteristic of 
the spea\ing voices of children, but may well be typical of their oral read- 
ing during the early grades. 

The data of Table IV show no significant differences between the two 
age levels here sampled. While it is not contended that the study presents 
exhaustive measurements of pitch variability, the finding is noteworthy. 
Measurable vocal differences, related, to oral reading ability, would be ex- 
pected. Such differences were clearly to be heard in the recordings, but 
were most obvious in rate, duration, etc. Measurements of these and other 
temporal characteristics, showing substantial differences, will be reported 
later. 

* "The told pitch range Is the difference between the highest and lowest fundamental 
frequencies measured in a given sample and is expressed ... in tones ... an infection 
is defined as a frequency modulation, either upward or downward, without interrup- 
tion of phonation, while the term shift refers to a change in pitch which takes place 
between the terminal pitch of a given phonation and the initial pitch of the subsequent 
phonadon." (4) 

"The range between the 95th and 5th percentiles of the frequency distribudon of 
pitches used; it is expressed in tones. 
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TABLE IV 

Measuees of Pitch Vaeiability. All Values in Musical Tones 

Seven-Year-Old Eight-Yem'-Old 
Group (N=15) Group (Af=15) 



AM 

SD 

AM 

SD 

Diff.i 


Total Pitch Range 

9.8 

3.3 

9.7 

4.0 

-0,1 

0.073 

90 per cent Pitch Ranged . . . . . 

3.6 

0.9 

3.9 

1.4 

0.3 

0,682 

Extent of Inflections 

Downward 

... 1.8 

0.4 

1,9 

0.5, 

0.1 

0,5B8 

Upward 

1.5 

0.3 

1.5 

0.4 

0.0 


Total 

1.7 

0.3 

1.7 

0.4 

0.0 


Extent of Pitch Shifts 

Downward 

1.8 

0.6 

1.5 

1.1 

—0.3 

0.857 

Upward 

2.2 

0.7 

2,3 

O.S 

0.1 

0.357 

Total 

2.0 

0.5 

2.0 

0.8 

0.0 



^ Ma — M? 

1 pec ceat, 2.763 j t, 5 pec cent, 2.048 
®’95th percendle — 5th percentile 


Summaey 

Two groups of male subjects were selected at random except for age. 
The first group consisted of 15 seven-year-old boys, ranging in chrono- 
logical age from 82 to 86 months with a mean of 84 months; the other 
group consisted of 15 eight-year-old boys, ranging in chronological age 
from 94 to 97 months with a mean of 96 months. Under laboratory condi- 
tions the subjects read aloud a 52-word primary-level test passage; phono- 
graph recordings were made and subjected to phonophotography and fre- 
quency measurement. Data on vocal pitch thus were collected, with the 
following results: 

1. Pitch levels for both groups were similar to those of boys at ages 10 
and 14, being close to Middle C and approximately one octave above the 
commonly reported levels for adult males. 

2. Voice breaks, similar to those of older boys in number, extent, and 
location, were found in both groups, appearing to indicate that these phe- 
nomena are not to be attributed exclusively to adolescence. 

3. Measures of pitch variability such as pitch range, extent of inflections, 
and extent of pitch shifts showed the two groups to be similar in these 
respects to older children. 

4. Differences between the two experimental groups were not statistically 
significant. 
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The present study is a companion to that of Fairbanks, Wiley, and Lass- 
man (3), who studied die vocal pitch of seven- and eight-year-old boys, 
and differs only in the sex of the subjects. Changes in the vocal pitch of 
the female during early life undoubtedly take place, but the extent of the 
changes, although presumably much smaller than in the male, has not 
been investigated. As a matter of fact, unlike the situation in studies of 
male voice, the literature provides no satisfactory information regarding 
vocal pitch in average females at any age level. The present study, probab- 
ly for the first time, presents acoustical data on the vocal pitch of girls. 

The pitch level of speech, because of its relationship to growth of the 
larynx, is of major interest, and this study is the first in a program of acous- 
dcal investigations designed to permit the plotting of a curve of pitch level 
as a function of age in the female. Comparable curves for males and fe- 
males will differ greatly from adolescence on, but the differences or sim- 
ilarities during pre-adolescent years are not to be predicted on the basis of 
present information. The present study, taken in conjunction with its com- 
panion (3), begins to throw some light in this direction. 

Voice breaks in the male adolescent are phenomena of common experi- 
ence, and have been studied acoustically by Curry (i), and by Fmrban\s, 
Wiley, and Lassman (3). In the former study a group of ten-year-old pre- 
adolescent controls were found to have voice breaks similar to those of 
mid-adolescent subjects. In the latter invesdgation boys aged seven and 
eight presented similar voice breaks, a finding which suggests that the 
phenomena are characteristic of male children generally, and are not 
unique to adolescence. The present study afforded an opportunity to test 
the additional hypothesis that voice breaks are not sex-linked. Finally, it 
Was a purpose of the study to compare the two experimental groups. 

Procedure 

Since its experimental design was identical with that of the companion 
study of boys (3), the procedure of the present study will not be described 
in detail and may be summarized as follows. 
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Two groups of 15 female subjects each were chosen from the public 
schools, selection being at random except for sex and age. Age was con- 
trolled within the limits shown in Table I, which also presents measure, 
ments of height and weight, the means being very similar to those of Mere- 
dith (5). The subjects, individually, read aloud a specially constructed, 52- 
word, primary-level test passage, which was presented as the central portion 


TABLE I 

Age, Height, and Weight of Experimental Groups 



Seven-Y earmold 
Group (W=15) 

Ei^f^t-Year-Old 

Group (]V = 15) 

Age (months) 

Mean. v .. . 

84 

95 

Range 

82-86 

93-97 

Height (inches) 

Mean 

50 

53 

Range 

45-64 

50-58 

Weight (pounds) 

Mean 

56 

60 

Range 

40-134 

46-75 


of a longer passage, and was easily read by all subjects. Phonograph record- 
ings were made, and subjected to phonophotography and frequency meas- 
urement. Each voice break was examined with elaborate care by means of 
wave-tcpwave measurement. 


Results 

Fitch Level. The first portion of Table II presents the data on pitch 
level. The means of 24.6 and 24.8 tones above the zero reference frequency 
of 16.35 (4) translated into the more usual expression of frequency 

in the first line. The difference of 0.2 tone, it is seen, is not statistically sig- 
nificant. Comparable values (3, i) for boys aged seven, eight, 10, and 14, 
respectively, are 25,0, 25.1, 24.4, and 23.4 tones above 16.35 cps. All six 
means are within a 1.7 tone range and approximate Middle C (24.0 tones 
above 16.35 ^ps)- Murray and Tiffin (6) report means for groups of wom- 
en with poor, good, and trained voices of 23,7, 23.3, and 23.8 tones above 
16.35 respecdvely, while Snidecor's (9) values for rigidly selected su- 
jperior female speakers were approximately two tones below Middle C. 
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Adult males (8) and eighteen-year-old boys (i), on the other hand, have 
been reported with means close to i8 tones above 16.35 cps, or around one 
octave lower. In summary, the pitch levels of the two groups in the present 
study do not differ from each other, are similar to those of boys of their 
own age, to those of older boys up to age 14, and to those of adult females, 
and are higher by approximately one octave than those of mature males. 


TABLE II 


Pitch Level and Numbehs of Voice Bileaks 


Seven-Year-Old Bight-Year-Old 
Group (At =15) Group (AT = 15) 

AM SD AM SD Dig.^ 


Pitch Level 

Cycles per Second 281 

Tones above 16.35 cps 24.6 

Number o£ Voice Breaks 

Downward 1.6 

Upward 1.5 

Total 3.1 


288 


1.0 

24.8 

1.4 

0.2 

0.426 

2.6 

1.7 

1.4 

0.1 

0.125 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

0.2 

0.282 

4,4 

3.4 

2.9 

0.3 

0.211 


iMi — M, 

1 per cent, 2.763 j t, 5 per cent, 2,048 


Voice Breads. Probably the most important finding of the study, cer- 
tainly unexpected by the experimenters, was the occurrence of voice breaks. 
The lower portion of Table II shows means of 3.1 and 3.4 voice breaks for 
the two groups, each divided about equally between downward and up- 
ward breaks. None of the differences is statistically significant. In the com- 
panion study of boys reading the same passage means of 3.8 and 3.7 total 
voice breaks were found, while boys at ages 10 and 14 have been reported 
with means of 3.3 and 4,2, respectively, in a passage of roughly comparable 
length. 

The voice breaks in the present study, although not obtrusive, were 
clearly audible in the phonograph recordings, and the oscillographic rec- 
ords were verified by impartial individuals expert in acoustical measure- 
ment of speech. Since the phenomena were found in the studies cited, but 
not in studies of eighteen-year-old boys (i), adult males (8), and adult 
females (9) which employed identical phonographic instrumentation and 
measurement procedures, the possibility that the voice breaks were artifacts 
of apparatus or procedure appears unlikely. 
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Fairban\s, Wiley, and Lassman (3), having found voice breaks in pre- 
adolescent boys, concluded that they . . are not to be attributed exclusively 
to adolescence.” The findings of the present study appear to warrant the 
additional conclusion that voice breaks are not restricted to male children. 
Taken as a whole, the data of the various studies cited indicate that voice 
breaks are non-sex-linked phenomena of childhood which typically disap- 
pear prior to establishment of adult vocal habits. 


TABLE III 

Extents, Upper Limits, and Lower Limits of Voice Breaks 


Seven-year-Old Eight-Year-Old 
Group Group 



N 

AM 

N 

AM 

Excqnc (cones) 

Downwafcl Voice Breaks 

24 

5.7 

26 

6,5 

Upward Voice Breaks 

23 

6.0 

25 

6.4 

Total Voice Breaks 

47 

5.8 

51 

6.5 

Upper Limit (tones above 16.35 cps) 

Downward Voice Breaks 

24 

24,2 

26 

23.0 

Upward Voice Breaks 

23 

24,5 

25 

24.3 

Lower Limit (tones above 16.35 cps) 

Downward Voice Breaks 

24 

19.5 

26 

16.5 

Upward Voice Breaks 

23 

18.5 

25 

17.4 


For the means presented in Table III the voice breaks were pooled 
within each age group of 15 subjects, N varying thus as shown for down- 
ward, upward, and total voice breaks. The mean extents are seen to be in 
the neighborhood of six tones, or one octave, agreeing generally with pre- 
vious findings with male subjects (i, 3). Although neither the acoustical 
nor the neurophysiological bases for voice breaks can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained as yet, extents of this order may probably be regarded as charac- 
teristic in view of this repeated finding. 

Table III is also concerned with the location of the upper and lower 
limits of voice breaks, i.e., the levels from which and to which they take 
place. If the mean upper limits are compared to the mean pitch levels 
(Table II, line 2), the similarities will be noted, while the lower limits 
are distributed about the commonly reported pitch level for the adult male. 
In these respects also the present subjects resemble male children. Curry 
(1) offered the following explanation for this location in male adolescents: 
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"During ages when breaks arc occurring, it is conceived that the laryngeal 
anatomy of the normal male is undergoing reorganization which will re- 
sult in the establishment of a new vocal pitch level at the common level 

of adult male speech The breaks ... are down to and up from the region 

of this adult pitch which probably is to be established in a few years for these 
subjects, and which adjustment may be assumed to be in progress at age 
fourteen, ... it has been somewhat surprising to find a large number of 
breaks occurring at ten years.” The immature female subjects of the pres- 
ent study obviously may not be regarded as undergoing laryngeal “reor- 
ganization” leading to the ultimate establishment of adult pitch levels in 
the region of the lower limits of their voice breaks (See above, Pitch Level, 
for pitch levels of women). This location defies explanation, although the 
hypothesis quoted above appears to be untenable. It seems clear, however, 
that the location of the lower limits of voice breaks may not be regarded 
as forecasting the ultimate location of the adult pitch level, and that there 
probably is no relationship between the two. 

The finding of voice breaks in these various samples of pre-adolescent 
children poses a most intriguing question: Why, since Aristotle, have 
voice breaks been observed during and associated exclusively with male 
adolescence, and overlooked in the speech of younger children of both 
sexes? One explanation might be that they are more readily heard during 
male adolescence because they take on other acoustical characteristics, e.g., 
concomitant intensity of wave composition changes. Although direct meas- 
urements of such other variables have not been made, oscillograms and 
recordings of voice breaks, however, indicate no obvious differential of 
this kind. A more likely speculation would seem to be that the answer to 
the question may be found in the relationship between the typical location 
of the breaks (commonly between 24 and 18 tones above ifi.35 cps, or vice 
versa) and the mode pitch level of the individual in question. As long as 
the voice breaks are in the lower portion of the pitch range, down from 
and up to the mode, they tend to be overlooked as common phenomena of 
childhood, although they may be heard if the attempt is made. As the ado- 
lescent male pitch level lowers toward the adult male level, probably some- 
time between age 14 and age 18, and probably quite rapidly in most cases, 
the voice breaks, if they persist, are, after a time, found above rather than 
below the mode pitch level. With such a relationship to the mode they are 
then heard as anachronistic returns to the childhood level against a back- 
ground of predominantly low pitched, male, quasi-adult phonation, and 
thus become more obvious to the listener.^ 

^Pedrey (7), in a non-instrumental study o£ the oral reading o£ boys aged 11 to 16, 
reported only four voice breaks as he listened to his 1014 subjects for a combined total 
of 84 hours. While this figure, secured from unrecorded and, hence, unrepeatable speech, 
observed subjectively by one listener, cannot be taken as a valid measure of the fre- 
quency of occurrence even of obvious voice breaks, it does suggest that they vary in their 
obtrusiveness, and are, on the whole, relatively unobtrusive. 
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Fitch Variability. In Table IV are shown data on measures of certain 
aspects of pitch variability.® These aspects are probably more closely linked 
to oral reading and speaking ability than to vocal development. In general, 
the means differ from those of other samples of children and adults (i, 2, 
3, 8, g) by amounts not worthy of remark, except in the case of the go per 


TABLE IV 

Measuhes or PtTcH Variabilitv. All Values tN Musical Tones 


Seven-Year-Old Eight-Year-Old 
Group (At=15) Group (N=15) 



AM 

SD 

AM 

SD 

Diff.i- 

r® 

Total Pitch Range 

. ■ . 10.3 

1.2 

10.0 

2.3 

—0,3 

0.429 

90 per cent Pitch Range® 

3.7 

0.7 

3.3 

1.1 

—0.4 

1.212 

Extent of Inflections 

Downward 

1.7 

0.03 

1.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.714 

Upward 

1.4 

0.3 

1.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.714 

Total 

15 

0.2 

1.7 

0.4 

0,2 

2.000 

Extent of Pitch Shifts 

Downward 

1.7 

0.7 

1,5 

O.S 

—0.2 

O.BOO 

Upward 

2.2 

0.5 

1.9 

0.4 

—0.3 

2,143 

Total 

2.0 

0.5 

1.7 

0.4 

—0.3 

2.143 


iMs— M, 

per cent, 2.7S3; (, 5 per cent, 2.0‘I8 
® 95th percentile — 5 th percentile 


cent range. Here the values resemble diose for children aged seven, eight, 
and ten, and are smaller than for older subjects. This restriction of go per 
cent of the pitches used to a relatively small range probably describes in 
part the impression of pitch monotony heard in the recordings. In this 
regard, the companion study of boys (3) observes that . . this reduced 
variability is not characteristic of the speaking voices of children, but may 
well be typical of their oral reading during the early grades." As will be 

2 "The total pitch range is the diilerence between the highest and lowest fundamental 
frequencies measured in a given sample and is expressed ... in tones ... an inflection 
is defined as a frequency modulation, either upward or downward, without interrup- 
tion of phonation, while the term shift refers to a change in pitch which takes place 
between the terminal pitch □£ a given phonation and the initial pitch of the subsequent 
phonation," (2) The 90 per cent pitch range is "The range between the 95th and 5th 
percentiles of the frequency distribution of pitches used; it is expressed in tones,” (3) 
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seen in Table IV, the diilerences between the means are small and, for the 
most part, not statistically significant. In the last two items of the table, 
extent of upward and total shifts, the differences are significant at the 5 per 
cent level, but are perplexing because of their direction.® In general, the 
phonograph recordings revealed differences in oral reading ability in favor 
of the older group. Data on the durational characteristics of the perform- 
ances will be reported later, and will show large differences in the ex- 
pected direction. 

Sdmmary 

Two groups of female subjects, one consisting of 15 seven-year-old girls 
and the other of 15 eight-year-old girls, were selected at random except 
for age. Under laboratory conditions the subjects read aloud a 52-word pri- 
mary-level test passage; phonograph recordings were made and subjected 
to phonophotography and frequency measurement, with the following 
results: 

1. Pitch levels of both groups were located close to Middle C, thus being 
similar to those of adult females, and to those of boys at ages seven, eight, 
10 and 14. The values were approximately one octave higher than similar 
values for mature males, 

2. Voice breaks were found in both groups, comparable to those of male 
adolescents and pre-adolescents in frequency of occurrence, extent, and lo- 
cation, indicating that they are not exclusively sex-linked or adolescence- 
linked phenomena. 

3, In such aspects of pitch variability as pitch range, extent of inflec- 
tions, and extent of pitch shifts the two groups w'ere similar to male 
children. 

4, In all important respects the differences between the two groups were 
not statistically significant. 
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an investigation of one TOWN’S OPINION 
RELATIVE TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
CHILD GUIDANCE' 

David C. Murray 
Introduction 

In the early part of 1949 the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Sterling, 
Illinois contacted the Psychology Department of Northwestern University, 
inquiring about the probable cost of a short clinic on child guidance to be 
held in Sterling under the direction of one of the University professors. 
Upon arrangement of mutually satisfactory terms Dr. T. W. Richards, of 
the Northwestern Psychology Department, went to Sterling and held the 
proposed clinic from Tuesday, February 14, to Friday, February 17, 1949. 

As held, this clinic consisted of twelve individual clinical interviews with 
twelve children, arranged through the school systems, spaced at one-hour 
intervals over the four mornings. During the afternoons and evenings, Dr. 
Richards addressed a large joint Parent-Teachers Association meeting, held 
four seminars for varied groups, and served as a moderator of a parent- 
teen-aged panel. , 

At Dr. Richards’ suggestion, the author travelled to Sterling on Marcli 
23, 1949 and talked with various members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and with the superintendent of the Sterling school system in an 
effort to gain some idea of the effect of the guidance clinic. 

Everyone contacted had high regard for the work of Dr. Richards. Dis- 
satisfaction with the general effect of the speeches and seminars was, how- 
ever, evident, This is not surprising since such a clinic had, so far as is 
known, never previously been held in as small a town as Sterling. 

Essential information had been unavailable. The town’s knowledge of 
child psychology was unknown. Unknown, too, was the readiness of the 
population to accept and act upon current theories and information. No 
basis had existed upon which to determine the type of presentation best 
calculated to arouse interest and motivate personal utilization of approved 
principles of child rearing. 


Purpose 

The main problem here presented is one of methodology. It is desired to 
determine the optimal method; within normal financial and temporal lim- 
itations, of ascertaining the state of a town’s opinion relative to certain 
problems of child rearing. Information is needed on the comparative readi- 

IThis material is based on a master’s thesis carried on at Northwestern University. 
Acknowledgment is due to Dr. T. W. Richards for suggestion of the problem and criti- 
cism of the manuscript. 
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ness with which townspeople would turn to various outside agencies for 
aid with their children. Reliable answers are sought for questions about 
present willingness to accept aid and advice from psychologists, and about 
present demand for the full-time services of a child psychologist or psycho- 
logical agency. An estimation is sought of the effect on a town’s entire pop- 
ulation of a four-day child guidance clinic held there. 

The purpose of this research, then, was to develop a method of determin- 
ing a town's opinion on such a subject as child guidance. In the process it 
was hoped to utilize the method developed to make a preliminary report 
upon town opinion about ways of dealing with problem children; the de- 
sirability of seeking aid from outside agencies, particularly child psycholo- 
gists; and effect of, and opinions about, a child guidance clinic. It was 
hoped that discernable factors determining any or all of these opinions 
might be uncovered. 


PaocEnuREs and Subjects 

A brief account of the nature of the town of Sterling is in order. Sterling 
is a town of approximately 11,400 people situated on the north bank of the 
Rock River, It is about 100 miles due west of Chicago, and some 25 miles 
east of the Mississippi River and Iowa. It is on the main route of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern line from Chicago to the Pacific Coast, and is also 
on the main line of the Greyhound bus, Chicago to the Pacific Coast route. 
A highly industrialized town, it has several factories, the largest of which 
is a wire mill. It also has considerable wealth for its size. 

In two respects Sterling is somewhat atypical of the average midwestern 
town. It has a large unassimilated Mexican population living in a run-down 
section of town by the railroad tracks. Across the river is a twin city of 
5,000 people. This city. Rock Falls, is mainly inhabited by factory workers. 
This probably means that the population of Sterling has a higher propor- 
tion of white collar workers, and a lower proportion of skilled and un- 
skilled workers than would otherwise be expected. 

There are at least six possible ways of attempting to find out what the 
people of a town think about bringing up children. They are enumerated 
below accompanied by pertinent criticisms; 

1. Observation of people’s actions in dealing with their children to 
note empirically what methods and techniques are common. 

Temporal and financial limitations, action bias due to observer’s 
presence, and the fact that most discipline is carried out within the 
home contraindicated this method. 

2. Asking people what they think is being done by others in rearing 
children. 
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This method is not indicated due to lack of training in observation 
of most people and preponderant intra-home solution of child-parent 
problems. 

3. Asking people about the methods their parents used with them. 

The factors of time lag and memory distortion rule out this method. 

4. Asking children what methods have been used with them. 

This method seems decidedly superior to the three preceding meth- 
ods. Contraindications, however, include probable lack of insight into 
parental methods and possible conscious or unconscious repression, ex- 
aggeration or bias in regard to certain disciplinary or corrective actions. 

5. Asking people what they do with their own children. 

This method, however, personalizes the situation and many people 
shy away from relating their own actions, particularly if they have the 
slightest feeling that such actions may not be entirely approved by 
others. 

6. Asking people what they would do if they were responsible for 
a child. 

This is a desirable departure from the fifth method and allows the 
people with no children to give their opinions more naturally. It gives 
those who prefer to speak in general terms an opportunity to general- 
ize their answers to some extent, and at the same time those who wish 
to speak about their own actions in bringing up their children may do 
so. This method was the one chosen. 

The personal interview for gathering opinions was chosen with the ex- 
pectation of a higher percentage of response than that predicted for a 
mailed questionnaire, even though a desirable anonymity was thereby 
sacrificed. 

Since there was little precedence for a problem of this sort and it was 
difficult to make any accurate forecast of the type of answers which might 
be expected, open-ended questions were employed. It was felt that objective 
questions, such as multiple choice items, while more amenable to statistical 
treatment, might fail to elucidate many important types of response. 

Specific information desired included: i) To which agencies would 
people willingly turn for help in child rearing, and what is the relative pop- 
ularity of each of these agencies? 2) What actions would people take 
when confronted by various sorts of problems connected with bringing up 
children,? 3) Did the people feel the need of a specific agency or person 
who specializes in the problems of children and their parents? 

Since a child guidance clinic had been held in Sterling, this seemed the 
appropriate situation in which to attempt to determine the effect of the 
program on the town and to note any reactions to the program. 
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Both for determining the general nature of the population of people in- 
terviewed, and to serve as a basis for locating possible causative reasons for 
varying opinions, certain personal questions relative to the respondents were 
deemed essential. 

The order of items in the questionnaire was a key point, Personal infor- 
mation was placed last since it seemed probable that personal questions 
coming at the start of the interview might irritate the subject, or even 
result in his breaking off the interview, whereas by the end of the inter- 
view rapport should be better and the respondent more in the mood or 
habit of answering questions. This actually proved to be the case. There 
were no objections to any of the questions about occupation, education, 
number of children, etc. 

It seemed that questions about the child guidance program, if asked 
early in the interview, might suggest the interviewer’s connection with the 
clinic and possibly influence responses. Such questions, if asked too soon, 
might start the respondent thinking about such agencies as psychologists, 
or about things suggested during the clinic. For these reasons, it was de- 
cided that reference specifically to the clinic should come toward the end 
of the questionnaire, directly before the personal information closing the 
interview. 

For similar reasons an inquiry as to the feeling of need for the services 
of a psychologist or psychological agency for child guidance was placed 
toward the end of the interview, directly in front of the queries about the 
clinic. 

In an attempt to sample opinion on various types of child problems and 
methods of handling them, five fairly general problems were selected. They 
were: “trouble-making” children, children who lied, who stole, who failed 
in school, and children who were unusually shy. These questions were 
made as general as possible and the respondent’s answers in no way sug- 
gested or restricted. 

Information was desired about the agencies to which respondents might 
turn for advice about the above-mentioned problems. It seemed probable 
that the suggestion of consulting outside agencies might influence replies 
about how such problems should be handled. Thus, with some misgivings, 
the questions on the trouble-making, shy, stealing, lying and scholastically 
troubled children were placed first. 

Since it was desired to determine whether the various agencies would be 
mentioned by the respondents without actually being suggested, the re- 
spondents were first asked which agencies they would consider. They were 
then specifically asked whether they would consider each of twelve differ- 
ent agencies. 

The final form of the questionnaire, that is, the form actually used in 
conducting the interviews, follows: 
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A. 

1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


4 . 


5 . 


B. 


C. 


1 . 


2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


D. 


1 . 


2 . 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

If you were responsible for a child of from nine to twelve years old who 
was continually in trouble for fighting, talking back to you, and picking 
on other children, what, if anything, would you do about it? 

If you were responsible for a child of from nine to twelve years old who 
was continually stealing things, what, if anything, would you do about it? 
If you were responsible for a child of from nine to twelve years old who 
was always telling lies, even when he had no reason to tell them, what, 
if anything, would you do about it? 

If you were responsible for a child from nine to twelve years old who 
was very shy and bashful and had few friends his own age, what, if 
anything, would you do about it? 

If you were responsible for a child from nine to twelve years old who 
was continually failing in school what, if anything, would you do about 
it? 

If you were responsible for a child who was in difficulty or trouble for 
any reason at all, and you didn’t know what to do about it yourself, 
what people or agencies would you think of going to to ask for help? 

Various people have suggested the following list of agencies and people 
as being poslble places to turn for help if you were responsible for a 
child who was in difficulty or trouble for any reason at all. As I mention 
each agency will you tell me whether you would consider turning to it 
yourself under such circumstances? 

Church. 

A school teacher. 

A school official. 

A man who specializes in helping mentally sick people, such as a psy- 
chiatrist. 

A state public health or welfare agency. 

A doctor. 

Some public official such as the mayor. 

A man who has studied children and why they act as they do, such as 
a psychologist specializing in child guidance. 

Some town or fraternal organization. 

The police. 

A close friend. 

The Y.M.C.A. 

Some agency not mentioned above. 


Do you believe there should be some recognized agency or person in 
Sterling whose sole job would be to advise or help people who were re- 
sponsible for a child who was in difficulty or trouble, and didn't know 
what to do about it? 

If there was such an agency which of the following four methods do 
you believe should be used to support it? 

a. It should be attached to the school system. 

b. It should be supported separately from town funds. 
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c. It should be supported by donations and gifts of interested people and 
organizations. 

d. It should be supported by tlie payments of the people who use it. 

e. It should be supported some other way. 

E. 

1. Did you hear or read anything about the child guidance program held 
here in Sterling this past February. If so: What? 

2. Did you attend any of the talks in the program, and if so what did you 
think of them? 

F. 

1. Are you married? 

2. Do you have any children? If yes: how many and what are their ages? 

3. What is your occupation? (If housewife; What is your husband's occu- 
pation?) 

4. How many years of school did you have? 

5. Do you belong to any church, and if so what? 

6. (Interviewer records sex.) 

7. (Interviewer records estimated age.) 

8. (Interviewer records color and obvious nationality.) 

G. Respondent was asked for his name and address. It was explained that 
this was desired only for purposes of possible reliability checks, and if re- 
spondent preferred not to give his name no further attempt was made 
to get it. 

The method of selecting the respondents had next to be decided upon. 
Use of a random sample (i, Ch. 8 ; 2) selected from a complete list of adult 
townspeople was seriously considered to the point of utilizing it to make a 
small sample survey. It was at once apparent that with such a method the 
list of names and addresses from which the sample was chosen must be 
completely up to date and that time must be available to make repeated 
calls upon some homes until all the selected persons were found and inter- 
viewed. Since time was limited and a completely up-to-date town directory 
was not available this method was abandoned. 

Stratified random sampling was considered. Here considerable extension 
of time would be needed to fill some of the categories of the strata toward 
the end of the survey. This method would also have entailed determining 
the actual proportion of various economic, financial, sex, educational, etc. 
divisions within the town, information which was not readily available. 

It was thus determined that a form of area sampling (3) might be used. 

Method of Selecting Respondents 

To eliminate interviewer selection in the choice of respondents it was 
arbitrarily decided that every twenty-fifth house would be approached, but 
that if there was no one at this house, or if the person refused to be inter- 
viewed, the house next to it would be approached, and so on with each suc- 
ceeding house until one of the houses in that particular vicinity had re- 
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suited in an interview. For the purpose of counting the next 25 houses the 
first house approached was the point of departure. The town was divided 
in the middle from north to south. The method used was to go east away 
from the middle of town taking every twenty-fifth house until the end of 
town was reached. Then the interviewer walked up one block and returned 
to town along the next parallel street, again taking every twenty-fifth house, 
but starting his count on the new street from whatever number had been 
reached with the last house on the previous street. When all the east-west 
streets on the east side of town had thus been sampled the north-south 
streets on the east side of town were sampled in the same way. 

On turning to the west side of town a small deviation in procedure was 
followed since it was noticed that the majority of houses faced on the east- 
west streets. Only the east-west streets were traversed, but in making the 
count of houses all houses on intersecting streets were counted as far as the 
next street north, and of course if any of these houses was the twenty-fifth 
one, it was approached. This greatly cut the amount of actual walking that 
was necessitated without in any way lessening the completeness of the cov- 
erage. 

It should be realized that there is no way of knowing to what extent bias 
may have been introduced due to specifically differing characteristics of 
the "not-at-homes” and the refusals (3, 4). 

Interviewing Procedure 

For practical reasons it was necessary to complete the actual interviews 
over the course of two weekends, specifically those of April 9-10, and April 
ifi-17. Because of time limitations, the author’s wife, Pauline J. Murray, 
aided him in the interviewing. She had been closely observant of the actual 
development of the questionnaire to be used, and it was believed that her 
participation during one weekend would not materially bias results in any 
one direction. 

To insure that all respondents would at least be answering questions 
which objectively were similar, the exact wording was decided upon and 
the entire questionnaire then memorized by both interviewers (4, 5). When 
it was suggested that the respondent did not understand the question it 
was repeated in exactly the same words. If the respondent still seemed not 
to understand, his answer was recorded as a “don't know” and the succeed- 
ing question asked. 

Following procedure suggested by the National Opinion Research Coun- 
cil (6) the interviewer’s approach was made as brief as possible. In effect, 
it became standardized as: “Good morning. I’m taking part in a survey 
and I’d like your opinion on a few matters such as [Followed by the first 
question].” 

This usually resulted in an answer which could be followed up quickly 
by the second question. In no case did a respondent, having answered the 
first question, subsequently break off the interview. 
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Also following standard procedure (4, 6, 7, 8) the interviewer refrained 
from expressing any opinion of his own, and if asked this by the respondent 
either agreed with the respondent’s expressed opinion, or, if that was not 
yet known, was noncommittal. Disapproval of the respondent’s opinions 
was, of course, avoided as carefully as possible. Attempts to probe further 
for more complete answers were made in a manner as completely non-sug- 
gestive as possible, such as by repeating the respondent’s words with Appro- 
priate inflection, asking for examples, or asking him how he happened to 
notice such a thing (g), The interviewer attempted always to act in a 
friendly and interested manner towards everything the respondent had to 
say. The clothing worn by the interviewers was chosen for its neatness and 
to blend inconspicuously with the type of clothes apparent in Sterling (7). 

In general, the respondents raised few questions as to the purpose of the 
interviews or the organization represented by the interviewer. In cases where 
such question was raised, the standard answer was: “Lots of people have 
had trouble with this sort of problem and it was decided that it would be 
valuable to know just what other people think should or could be done in 
such cases." Further questions as to who was conducting the survey were 
met with “An organization in Chicago.’’ In three cases the respondents 
were not satisfied with this answer, and they were then told that the organ- 
ization was Northwestern University. 

The purpose of leaving the University out of the picture when possible 
was because it was felt that the respondents might feel more desire to give 
prestige or knowledge-indicating answers rather than answers indicative of 
their own most likely actions, It was also felt that the mention of the Uni- 
versity might lead some respondents to connect the survey with the child 
guidance clinic, a possibility which as previously indicated was considered 
undesirable. 

Whenever possible, respondents’ answers were recorded verbatim. When 
this was difficult as much as possible was recorded, and every effort was 
made to keep the respbndent’s meaning completely unchanged. 

Despite the fact that the interviews took place in large part during eve- 
nings and weekends it was found that more women than men were en- 
countered. Therefore, an attempt was made to speak to the man of the 
house, to maintain as nearly equal representation of both sexes as pos- 
sible (6). 

Ninety interviews were conducted. The number ninety was rather arbi- 
trarily chosen as being a reasonably good approximation of one percent of 
the adult population of Sterling, and at the same time being a large enough 
number to lend relative stability to the various types of answers and results. 
Of the ninety interviews the author conducted seventy and his wife twenty. 

Evaluation 0/ Questionnaire Items 

Of all questionnaire items, the first five were the most difficult to evalu- 
ate, For these items, which dealt with major problems (stealing, shyness, 
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etc.), it was decided to set up categories of answers. Insofar as possible these 
categories were kept constant over the five major problems to facilitate com- 
parisons. However, in many cases this was difficult since some of the major 
problems seemed to call out solutions quite different from those suggested 
by other major problems. Answers requiring more than one category for 
dealing with a problem were recorded as coming under any of the cate- 
gories used, but the dominant answer, in such instances, was indicated. 

In enumerating the respondent’s reactions to the suggestion that various 
agencies might be suitable places to which to turn for help and advice on 
rearing or handling 'a problem child, five rather than three categories were 
used for the reason that, in addition to the "don’t knows,” and the straight 
“yes” and "no” answers, there were many doubtful or qualified “yes” and 
“no” replies. The answers which indicated a desire for an agent or person 
in Sterling whose sole job would be to help with problems of parents and 
children fell more definitely into the “yes” and “no” categories, which were 
used together with a “don’t know” group. 

Since financial support of a person or agency in Sterling seemed relatively 
limited, the question regarding this possibility was put in the form of mul- 
tiple choices. Here it was necessary to count simply the number of times 
each choice had been utilized to give the data appropriate quantification, 

Answers to the question on reaction to the child guidance program were 
divided into five groups; persons who had never heard of it; those who 
had read about it, but didn’t remember enough to have any opinion; those 
who had heard about it, but didn’t remember enough to have any opinion; 
those who had heard or read about it and did remember enough to be able 
to give a definite opinion on its effect; and those who had actually been 
to some of the meetings. 

Quantification of factual data about the respondent was routine and pre- 
sented no difficulties. 

All categories of all answers were computed as a percent of the total popu- 
lation of respondents. This was done regardless of whether the total num- 
ber of answers added up to ninety or more than ninety. It was felt that these 
percentage answers would provide a clear idea of the character, and of the 
type of opinions held by the respondents, and would simplify the task of 
making generalizations from the sample interviewed to the population of 
Sterling as a whole. 

Interrelationships between answers to certain questions and certain fac- 
tual characteristics for the sample interviewed were evaluated in terms of 
chi square. In doing this an attempt was made to choose categories which 
seemed most likely to be related with, or in some way causal of, the cate- 
gory with which they were being paired, in the hope that in this way some 
of the dynamics back of the various sorts of answers might be uncovered. 
Chi squares were also computed between certain of the answers to the five 
major problems in an attempt to learn whether or not people tended to use; 
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certain types of solutions for several of tfie problems, or whether their an- 
swers from problem to problem were independent. 


Results 

Given limited monetary resources and time, a questionnaire such as was 
used, coupled with a variation of area sampling, appears to be an acceptable 
method of ascertaining the state of a town’s opinion relative to certain 
problems, Whether it is the optimal method of doing these things may, of 


TABLE 1 

Breakdown of Sdrvev Sample 


Factor 

liumher 

Perceni 

Marital Status 

Married 

88 

97.8 

Single 

2 

2,2 

Sex 

Male 

39 

43.3 

Female 

51 

56.7 

Education 

0-8 th grade .... 

30 

33,3 

9th-12tli grade . 

31 

36,7 

13th grade up . . 

9 

10.0 

Religion 

Protestant 

57 

63.3 

Catholic 

27 

30.0 

None . . 

6 

6.7 

Race 

White American 

85 

34.4 

Mexican 

5 

5.6 

Number oC Children 

None 

17 

18.9 

One 

12 

13.3 

Two 

30 

33.3 

Three 

17 

18,8 

Four 

9 

10,0 

Five to Eight . . . 

5 

5.6 


Factor 

Number 

Percent 

Age of Children 

All over twenty-one . 

24 

26,7 

All under twenty-one. 

44 

48,9 

Both 

5 

5,6 

Occupational Group 
Professional and 
semi-professional . , 

10 

11.1 

Sales and clerical . . . . 

, 15 

16,7 

Farmer 

3 

3.3 

Service occupations . . 

3 

3 3 

Skilled and 

semi-skilled 

. 43 

47.8 

Unskilled 

. 13 

14.4 

Armed forces 

3 

3.3 

Estimated Age (Years) 

20-30 

13 

14.4 

30^0 

27 

30.0 

40-50 

17 

18.8 

50-60 

9 

10,0 

60-70 

12 

13.3 

70-80 

7 

7.8 

80-90 

5 

5.6 


course, be fully determined only by the course of future research in fields 
such as social and child psychology; at our present state of knowledge and 
technical competence it seems close to the optimal method. 

The character of the sample obtained may be seen by a glance at Table 
I. The most obvious way in which there seems to be a deviation from a 
representative sample is that only two unmarried people were interviewed. 
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It is posited that this is a function of the method used, since homes only 
were visited, leaving out entirely hotels or hotel-type dwellings in the busi- 
ness district. Many of the unmarried population would doubtless live in 
such accommodations. There is greater likelihood, also, of the single adult 
being away from home and engaged in various social activities. There is 
no way of knowing whether this omission of a representative group of un- 
married adults has seriously biased results. To some extent we may assume 
that the relatively low proportion of people estimated as being in the twenty 
to thirty age range, as shown in Table I may be due to this lack of young 
single respondents. Insofar as can be determined, estirrijated age does not 
appear to be related to type of response, as we shall see. 

Despite the fact that much of the interviewing was conducted at night 
and over weekends, a preponderance of female respondents will be noted, 
However, the preponderance is not excessive and probably not serious. 

To procure the ninety interviews, a total of ii8 homes were called on. 
At 9.3% of these houses the prospective respondent refused to be inter- 
viewed. This is roughly in line with the percentage of refusals encountered 
by other investigators (3). 

At 14.4% of the houses there was no reply. There is some indication 
that the “not-at-homes” do tend to differ significantly in their opinions from 
those at home for some types of questions (i, 4). Assuming applicability of 
these findings to the sort of questions asked here, it is still doubtful whether 
in an admittedly preliminary investigation such as this such a difference 
would make a sufficient change to alter the overall results and generaliza- 
tions arrived at. 

Results of the first five questions are enumerated in Table II. 

It will be noted that punishment and attempts at verbal persuasion are 
the most frequently suggested methods of dealing with the ‘'trouble-mak- 
ing" child. These same techniques are also popular for dealing with both 
the child who steals things and the child who tells lies. Turning to the shy 
and bashful child a greater spread of the responses was found with none of 
them having a majority of the choices. 

With the child who is failing in school, an attempt to improve the quality 
or quantity of the child's homework, usually by helping him with it, and 
less frequently by making him do more work at home or setting definite 
hours for home study, and turning to an outside agency for help and ad- 
vice, were the most popular responses found. 

Pecause of the large number of punishment responses to the questions 
about trouble-making, stealing, and lying children a breakdown of these 
responses was made (Table III). It will be noted that the most popular sort 
of punisment appears to be physical, usually indicated by such statements 
as: “give him a whipping,” “lick him, spare the rod and spoil the child,” 
or simply, "I’d spank him.” 

For the child who was failing in school, a large number of people indi- 
cated they would consult outside agencies. This response was, therefore. 
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broken down by agencies (Table IV). In the majority of these cases, the 
teacher was the popular suggestion. That the doctor is suggested in 25% 
of the cases suggests, perhaps, a possible association in the minds of the 
respondents between poor school work and underlying ill health or mal- 
function of a physical nature. 


TABLE III 

Bueakdown by Types of Punishment of Responses of Those 
Who Would Punish a Child Who Made Trouble, 
Stole Things, or Told Lies 


Method of Punishment 


Problem 

Physi- 

cally 

Depri- 

vation 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Unspec- 

ified 

Totals 

child who iig-hts and t.ilks back. 

Number 

21 

6 

5 

3 

35 

Percent of total responses 

23.3 

6.7 

5.6 

3.3 

38.9 

Percent of those who would 
punish 

60.0 

17,1 

14.3 

8,6 

100.0 

Child who steals things. 

Number 

8 

8 

1 

3 

20 

Percent of total responses 

8,9 

8.9 

1.1 

3,3 

22,2 

Percent of those who would 
punish 

40,0 

40.0 

5.0 

15,0 

100,0 

Child who tells lies. 

Number 

9 

6 

2 

5 

22 

Percent oi total responses 

10.0 

6.7 

2.2 

5,6 

24.5 

Percent of those who would 

punish 

40.9 

27.3 

9,1 

22.7 

100.0 


Of the responses to questions one to five, those dealing with "problems,” 
several were utilized for more than one of the questions. Table II may be 
used to compare the numerical strength of some of these responses for the 
five questions. It may be noted that verbal attempts to change the child’s 
behavior are most frequently suggested for the child who tells lies, and least 
frequently suggested for the shy and bashful child. Punishment is suggested 
most frequently for the trouble-making child, rarely for the child failing in 
school, and never for the shy child. This may indicate a feeling that shyness 
and failing may be something a child cannot consciously help. 

The respondents were most likely to consider the individual if the prob- 
lem was “trouble-making,” least likely if it was shyness. A possible expla- 
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nation is that respondents are less likely to think they know the causes of 
shyness. 

However, regardless of knowledge, the respondents seem to have con- 
siderably more faith in the efficacy of interest in and attention to the child 
who is shy than they do with the other types of problem children men- 


TABLE IV 


Breakdown According to Agencies of the Responses of Those Who 
Would Turn to Outside Agencies for Help with or Advice 
About a Child Who Was Continually Failing in School 


Agency 

Number of 
People 
giving this 
Response 

Percent of 
Total 
Responses 

Percent of those 
who would seek 
help of Outside 
Agencies 

Teacher 

28 

31.1 

63.6 

Principal or Superintendent . . . . 

4 

4,4 

9,1 

Private Tutor 

1 

1.1 

2,3 

Doctor 

11 

12.2 

25,0 

Totals 

44 

48.8 

100,0 


tioned (although the other “problems” symptomatically would seem more 
obviously to be attention-getting mechanisms, indicating need for atten- 
tion) . 

It is again with the shy child that the greatest number of “do nothing” 
responses were found. This may indicate a general belief that shyness 
seems, to adults, to be less of a problem than such things as stealing, lying, 
fighting and failing in school. 

On the assumption that it would be worthwhile to determine whether 
a person who suggested a certain course of action for dealing with the child 
who stole things would tend to suggest the same solution for the trouble- 
maker or the child who told lies, the technique of chi square was utilized 
to provide an answer. Only lying, stealing and trouble-making were con- 
sidered since similar solutions were frequently applied to all of these. The 
two suggested courses of action considered were punishment and verbal 
attempts at correction, since these were the two responses most frequently 
encountered over all three questions. 

Chi squares were computed for use of punishment or non-punishment 
methods of dealing with the several pairs of problems and also for the use 
or non-use of verbal attempts at correction for the same pairs of problems. 
All but one of these chi squares were significant at the i% level. It would 
appear from these results that to some extent the respondents tended to 
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think of stealing, lying, and fighting as being very similar types of prob- 
lems to the extent that similar corrective devices might well be applied to 
solving them. 


TABLE V 

Responses Given to Question, “If You Had a Child of from 9 to 12 
Years Old Who Was in Trouble for Any Reason at All What 
People or Agencies Would You Think of Going to to Ask 
FOR Help”; and to the Question of Whether They 
Would Consider Going to Each of Twelve 
Specific Agencies 


Percent! 


Agencies 

Agencies, 
(not spec- 
ified), 
would go 
to 

Would you coTisider going to ( name i 
of agencies belotu) for help? 
Quail- Don’t Quali- 

fied Know, or fied 

Yes Yes Not Sure No 

of one 

No 

Ghurch 

38.9 

84.4 

7,8 

0,0 

0,0 

7.8 

Teacher 

18,9 

73.3 

18.8 

0.0 

2.2 

5,6 

School official 

13,3 

48.9 

24,4 

1.1 

6,7 

18.8 

Psychiatrist^ 

3,3 

30 0 

26,7 

7.8 

10.0 

25.6 

State Public Health or 







Welfare Agency , . 

0,0 

31.1 

18.8 

12.2 

11.1 

26,7 

Doctor 

. 11,1 

71.1 

21,1 

2,2 

1.1 

4.4 

Public official 

0,0 

8.9 

15,6 

4.4 

11.1 

60,0 

Psychologist^ 

2.2 

45.6 

16,7 

6.7 

5.8 

25,6 

Town club or fraternal 







organization ..... 

0,0 

15.6 

12.2 

11.1 

5,6 

55,6 

Police 

3 3 

12.2 

13.3 

2.2 

24.4 

47.8 

close friend 

0.0 

58.9 

18.9 

1.1 

3.3 

17,8 

Y.M.C.A. 

7.8 

57.8 

10,0 

6,7 

6.7 

18.8 

Other agency not 







mentioned: 







Boy Scouts 

4.4 

10.03 





Miscellaneous 

16.6 

10.03 






No one, deal with it 

oneself 11.1 


^Worded as: “A man who specializes in helping mentally sick people, such as a 
psychiatrist." 

^Worded as: "A man who has studied children and why they act as they do, such 
as a psychologist specializing in child guidance.” 

® Since these agencies were not specifically suggested by the questionnaire in question 
C we cannot know, if they were not suggested by the respondent, whether he would 
have been favorable or unfavorable towards tlicm had they been suggested to him. 
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Table V affords an interesting comparison between the number of people 
who, when asked what agencies they would consider consulting about their 
problems, would think spontaneously of a particular agency and the num- 
ber of people who say they would favorably consider that same agency 
when the agency is actually suggested to them. School teachers, for ex- 
ample, would apparently be approved of by four times as many people 
when they were mentioned by the interviewer, as when merely asked for 
the names of agencies they would turn to. Nobody mendoned the state 
public health or welfare agency when asked for names of agencies they 
might consider, yet when asked specificaEy if they would consider going 
to such an agency, 31.1% of the respondents indicated definitely that they 
would, and 18.8% gave a qualified “yes.” 

This indicates, probably, that many agencies, while favorably regarded, 
are not utilized often by people who need them, merely because people 
don’t happen to think of them at the proper time. Possibly a campaign 
simply and primarily to make the public more continuously aware of their 
functions and facilities might result in dieir increased utilization. 

Table V also gives an interesting estimate of the relative popularity of 
various agencies which have pardally or wholly entered into child guidance 
activities at various times. The prestige of the church may be noted in that 
more people would turn to it than to any other organization. Physicians, 
too, appear to have tremendous prestige in the child guidance area, being 
more favorably considered by the respondents than all other agencies save 
the church and school teachers. 

Psychologists were favorably considered by a decidedly larger number 
of people than considered them unfavorably, but they were considered less 
favorably in general than school officials, close friends, and the Y.M.C.A., 
not to mention physicians, teachers, and the church. 

Some mention should be made of the omission of the Boy Scouts from 
the list of 12 specifically suggested agencies. The fact that, on completion 
of the 12 names and subsequent query as to whether the respondent could 
think of additional agencies, 10% of the respondents mentioned the Boy 
Scouts indicates that this organization would probably have ranked with 
the five or six most popular agencies had they been specifically suggested. 
The omission of Boy Scouts from the list was a decided oversight; it was, 
however, the only organization with any great popularity in the child 
guidance field which was thus omitted. 

Table VI shows the answers to the questions on whether the respondent 
felt the need for a full-time child guidance specialist or agency, and also 
the numbers who preferred the various possible ways of supporting such 
an agency or person. That 70% say they feel that there is a need for it cer- 
tainly indicates a receptive attitude. 

No one method of supporting such an agency or person was over- 
whelmingly preferred. Support from town funds was the modal choice 
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however; dependence on gifts and donations was the least frequently indi- 
cated. 

That there tends to be a relationship between responses having to do 
with need for such an agency and the suggested method of supporting it is 
indicated by a chi square between the two which is significant at the i% 
level. 


TABLE VI 


Responses to Questions Di^ and D3^ 


Which method do you belieoe 
should be used to support 
the agency? 

Percents 

Should there be a specific child guidance 
agency in Sterling? 

Unde- Don't: 

Yes No dded know Totals 

Attached to the school system .... 

18.9 

2.2 

0.0 

0.0 

21.1 

Supported separately by town 
funds 

25.6 

5.6 

2.2 

0,0 

33,3 

Supported by gibs “"d donations 
of interested people and 
organizations 

8.9 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

10.0 

Supported by the payments of 
the people who use it 

11.1 

11.1 

1.1 

0.0 

23,3 

Supported in some other way, or 
“Don't know" 

5.6 

1.1 

1.1 

4,4 

12.2 

Totals 

70.0 

21.1 

4.4 

4,4 

99.9 


^ "Do you believe there should be some recognized agency or person in Sterling 
whose sole job would be to advise Or help people who were responsible for a child who 
was in difliculty or trouble, and didn't know what to do about it?" 

* "If there was such an agency which of five specified methods do you believe should 
be used to support it?" 


A rather important deduction tnay be made from a comparison of the 
number of people who say “yes” they would consider consulting “a man 
who has studied children and why they act as they do, such as a psycholo- 
gist specializing in child guidance” (45.6%, Table V), and the number of 
people who say that they are in favor of Sterling having a recognized per- 
son or agency whose sole job would be to advise or help people with their 
child rearing problems (70%, Table VI). 

Actually both of these questions suggest the use of a child psychologist. 
There appear to be two major differences in the two questions. One is that 
the first presents the problem more personally than the second. The other 
is that in the second question the word “psychologist” is actually used. 
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Because of the differing personal factor in the two questions, caution 
must be exercised. It seems probable that we may have here a concrete ex- 
ample of public approval of the function of the child psychologist accom- 
panied by a certain ignorance or misconception of the fact that it is the 
function of the child psychologist. Accompanying this may be a confusion 
between the word “psychologist” and the word “psychiatrist.” 


TABLE VII 

Responses to Question E; “Did You Hear or Read Anything 
About the Child Guidance Program Held Here in 
Sterling This Past February? Ip So, What?” 


Response 

Number giving 
this response 

Percent giving 
this response 

No, hadn't lead or heard of it 

64 

71.1 

Heard about it but don’t remember 
what 

7 

7.8 

Read about it but don't remeber 

what 

11 

12.2 

Heard about it and gave opinions 

on the program 

3 

3.3 

Attended one or more of the 

talks 

5 

5.6 


Perhaps such data as these may point to the need of a public relations 
campaign directed at elucidating, in simple and easily understood terms, 
the function of the child psychologist. 

It is apparent from a glance at Table VII that few people remembered 
reading or hearing about the child guidance clinic held in Sterling and few 
of those who did read or hear about it remembered anything about it. 
Hence, no statistical evaluation of the effects of the program on Sterling 
may be made. That this was not due to lack of publicity may be deter- 
mined from an evaluation of the following: 

PULLtCITY PEECIDING AND ATTENDING THE STEELING CHILD GUIDANCE ClINIC 

There were four news stories on die clinic io the Sterling paper, an afternoon 
daily of wide circulation. 

The first story was on Tuesday, February 8, 1949, one week before the start of 
the clinic, This story told of the clinic and of the plans that were being made in 
conjunction with it. It had a two-column head on the top of the front page, and 
its total length was approximately three-fourths of a column. 

The second story was on Monday, February 14, 1949, the day before the open- 
ing of the clinic. In this story further details of the program and plans being 
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made for it were related. This story too was about three-fourths of a column 
long, and started in the upper half of the middle of the front page. In the story 
all who were interested in the program were invited to attend. 

The third story was on Wednesday, February 16, 1949, and told in some de- 
tail of the addresses Dr. Richards made to the joint Parent-Teachers Associadon 
meeting. This story had a two-column head on the upper half of the front page 
on columns one and two, ran for about half a column there and was then contin- 
ued to page 11 where it filled the upper fourth of the page along the top. 

The fourth story was on Friday, February 18, 1949, and told of what went on 
during the program after the joint Patent-Teachers Association meeting. This 
story, like the odiers, was on the upper half of the front page, and it carried a 
two-column head. It was placed beside a picture of Dr. Richards heading a parent- 
youth panel. 

In addition to the newspaper stories the clinic was announced through all the 
Parent-Teachers Associations and the children were told to tell all their parents 
about it and invite them to come. 


This discussion of publicity and its effect seems to indicate that some 
more novel or attention catching device is needed to present child guidance 
principles and theory effectively to the populace of a town in a way which 
will insure that they remain in the memory of people for any period of 
time. What method should be used is not within the province of this paper 
to suggest, Suffice it to say that the traditional lecture and case study meth- 
od, such as was used in Sterling, apparently had little power to alter the 
beliefs and opinions of the people; or even to remain for long in their 
memories. 

In an effort to locate some of the dynamics behind answers to several of 
the questions, chi squares were computed between certain of these an- 
swers and certain characteristics of the survey population such as occupai- 
tional class, education, sex, etc. Chi squares were computed only for those 
relationships which appeared to be most pregnant with possible significant 
material, or which promised to throw special light on feeling toward the 
child psychologist. 

All of these chi squares were well below the level of significance. We may 
conclude that the dynamics of responses to these questions probably lie in 
deeper, less easily determined factors than those laid bare by this question- 
naire. 

An attempt was made to determine whether sex exercised any causal ef- 
fect on the type of correction suggested for the problems of lying and light- 
ing. The modal response for each of these problems was used in computing 
chi squares with sex. In each case chi square was not significant. 

It seems probable that sex tends not to be causal in the opinions expressed 
about these problems. 


Summary and Conclusions 

An instrument has been devised for sampling opinion of questions of 
child raising and on the effects of a four-day child guidance clinic in the 
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town in which the survey was conducted. Within the necessary time and 
monetary limitations this instrument appears adequate for its purpose. 

This instrument, a personal interview type questionnaire, was adminis- 
tered to approximately i% of the adult population of a relatively represen- 
tative medium-sized midwestern town. Respondents were chosen by a mod- 
ified form of area sampling. 

The following conclusions arc made on the basis of respondents’ an- 
swers to the questions; 

1. The two most popular methods of dealing with children who fight, 
lie, and steal are through punishment and some verbal attempt at persua- 
sion. 

2. The most frequently suggested methods of helping shy and bashful 
children are to build their confidence, find them more friends, force them 
to make more friends, and to attempt verbally to persuade them to make 
more friends. 

3. Concentrating on the quantity of the child’s homework or turning 
to the teacher or physician are the most popular methods of helping a child 
who is failing in school. 

4. The church is the most popular outside agency considered for help 
in child guidance. Teachers and physicians also enjoy great popularity. 

5. More people would consider turning to a psychologist for help with 
their children than would not consider doing so. 

6. Seventy percent of the people in the town felt the need of a permanent 
child guidance specialist or agency. The most popular method of support- 
ing such an agency was with town funds. Many people also thought it 
should be attached to the school system or paid for by the people who 
used it. 

7. Despite widespread publicity most of the respondents could remember 
little or nothing of a four-day child guidance clinic held in the town two 
months before. It is suggested that the combined case study and lecture 
method used was not sufficiently novel and dramatic to catch and retain 
public attention and interest. 

8. There appears to be little underlying relation between the factors of 
age, sex, religion, occupation, education or number of children, and the 
responses to the various questions. 
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PREFERENCE OF ADOLESCENTS FOR 
RORSCHACH FIGURES' 

Jeanne R. Hershenson 
Introduction 

The purpose of this study is to explore the possibility that the relatively 
simple task of ranking the blots in order of preference might serve as a 
rapid method for getting at the crucial features of the total Rorschach per- 
formance. 

Literature Bearing on the Problem 

Most orthodox Rorschach investigators seem to believe with Rabin and 
Sanderson (g) "that the obtainable picture is a function of the configura- 
tion or pattern Gestalt; the lifting of any single factor from its context, 
therefore, may violate Rorschach’s basic principle.” In the present investi- 
gation an attempt was made to preserve theoretically this Gestalt approach. 

Rorschach (6) asks the question *‘Is the figure conceived and interpreted 
as a whole or in parts?” Rorschach records provide some information on 
this topic. Subjects respond to the blot as a whole, to details, and also to 
rare details. An individual’s approach type is thought to show how he uses 
his functioning intelligence. However, this does not show whether a single 
response based on a Gestalt impression of each of the ten Rorschach cards 
could be used for diagnostic clinical purposes. 

An investigation by Wallen (7) sheds some light on the possibility of 
using rankings of the Rorschach cards to differentiate clinical groups. The 
purpose of his study was to determine the pleasingness of each card when 
conditions of sequence, position, and color were altered. Reactions of stable 
and unstable men were compared; the unstable men were about to be dis- 
charged for psychiatric unsuitability to military service. Wallen obtained 
the following results; 

1. Card VI differentiates stable and unstable groups better than any 
other card. 

2. Card IX also differentiates between stable and unstable groups in 
both chromatic and achromatic forms. 

3. Cards II, VI, and IX arouse more dislike reactions in unstable men 
than in normal men, but the importance of color in producing this 
dislike is confirmed only for card II. 

4. Simultaneous comparison of chromatic with achromatic versions of 
the standard color cards reveals that unstable men prefer the achro- 
matic version (i.e., are color-shy) of three of the cards. 

^ This material is taken from a master’s thesis carried on at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Acknowledgment is due Dr. T. W. Richards for his help and advice, and to Mr. 
M. S. Johnson, Dean of Boys, Miss T, Freeman, Clinical Counselor, and the Personnel 
Department of Maine Township High School for their cooperation. 
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5. Stable aad unstable groups of men differ in their expressed liking for 
certain Rorschach cards. These cards, II, VI, and IX, are those which 
clinicians note as the usual source of shock during Rorschach ex- 
aminations. 

Wallen concludes from his data that unstable individuals show affective 
reactions to the cards which differentiate them from stable persons. 

In Wallen’s study the men were not asked to rank the cards in order of 
preference; the subjects were asked to tell whether they liked or disliked 
each card, and the percentage of groups liking each card was determined. 

The subjects used in the present study were asked to rank the cards from 
the one liked most to the one liked least after the Rorschach protocol had 
been obtained. 

The subjects used in this investigation were “normal” high school pupils 
rather than clinical groups. 


Procedure 

Subjects for this experiment were secured during the spring of 1949 at 
Maine Township High School, which is situated between Park Ridge and 
Des Plaines, Illinois. All the subjects were juniors in high school; fifteen 
girls and fifteen boys were used. In order to secure a random sample of 
the junior class, alphabetical lists of the boys and girls were numbered and 
then subjects were selected from a table of random numbers, 

All the subjects were spoken to beforehand and asked to take a test; 
they were not told what kind of a test. They were informed that the test 
was not to provide information about themselves personally, but merely to 
provide subjects for a research project. The thirty juniors were tested in a 
room adjacent to the Personnel Office. 

Each subject was given the Rorschach test, both free association period 
and inquiry. After the entire Rorschach protocol was secured, the subject 
was asked “to put the Rorschach cards in your order of preference, from 
the one liked most to the one liked least. Spread the ink blots out on the 
table any way you desire so that you can see the cards better.” 

The subjects were then asked to put the five black-white cards in that 
same order, then the five colored cards. This was done to see if they had 
changed their minds about the order of preference. It was felt that this 
would Increase the reliability of the rankings. After the rankings had been 
secured, the subjects were asked why they had liked the two cards which 
they preferred most and also why they disliked the two which they pre- 
ferred least. 


Characteristics of the Group 

The mean age of the girls tested was 16.83 years, ® sigma of 6,49 
months. The boys’ mean age was 16.97 years, sigma 5.23 months. The 
difference in age was not significant statistically. 
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Henman Nelson I.Q.’s were available on the entire sample population. 
The mean I.Q. for the fifteen girls was 110.40, sigma, 14.74. the 

mean I.Q. was 112.67, sigma, 12.70. There was no statistically significant 
difference between the boys and girls in I.Q. 

Table I summarizes the results obtained on the thirty adolescent subjects 
on specific Rorschach test factors. The following points show how high 
school juniors compare with Beck’s (2) normal adult control group. 


TABLE I 

Rorschach Test Results 


Rorschach Mean Sigma Range 

Test Factor Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 


F+ percentage 74-60 78.93 10.23 8.58 53 -90 ’68 -100 

A percentage 51.86 47.06 13.32 13.89 25 -77 26 - 75 

P 5.86 5.33 1.91 1.96 2 - 9 2 -9 

s 2.30 3.53 1.58 3.61 0 - 6 0 - 13 

T/R (seconds) 33.26 47.26 9.98 11.57 18 -60 24 -180 

T/firsc R (seconds) .... 14.80 21.66 7.15 13.55 9 -34 7 - 64 

Z 26.57 27.70 20.82 20.27 5.0-60.5 0 - 78.5 

No. of R 29.06 31.66 10.92 17.73 13 -53 9 - 80 

No. of content categories 9.53 10.20 3.49 4.21 4 -15 4 — 20 

M 2.66 1.80 2.16 1.76 0 - 9 0 -6 

C 4.56 4.70 2.55 4.25 0.5- 9.5 0.5 - 17 


1. The mean F-|- percentage for Beck’s control group was 83.91, the 
standard deviation 8,12. The mean F-j- for these subjects was lower, 
suggesting that the adolescents do not have as much conscious con- 
trol and respect for reality as normal adults, F-j- supposedly varies 
with aflectivity, so that it is reasonable that some emotional distor- 
tion might be expected from adolescents. Sixty per cent is considered 
by Beck the critical minimum for the healthy; two of our girls did 
not meet this criterion, having F-|- percentages of 53 and 56. 

2. Beck’s control group had a mean of 46.87 with a standard deviation 
of 17.58 for per cent animal responses, or A per cent. According to 
Beck’s view of the Rorschach, this group shows, therefore, a slightly 
greater amount of adaptive thinking, more conformity or stereo- 
typing. 

3. Beck found normal adults to have a mean of seven popular responses 
with the “healthiest” individuals going to eight or nine. The fact is 
"that most intelligent persons, those entirely liberated in their percep- 
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tions and least stereotyped, can still be, and most often are, socially 
quite adaptive in their outward behavior,” According to this cri- 
terion, these adolescents show less conventionality and ability to par- 
ticipate in the common thinking of their culture than do normal 
adults. 

4. Beck (3) found that 0 to i white space percepts was average while 
four white space percepts were high. Rorschach states that this type 


TABLE II 
Girls' Rankings 


Suijecf: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Card I 

8 

9 

6 

8 

10 

9 

9 

8 

3 

6 

4 

8 

3 

8 

9 

Card II 

9 

5 

10 

4 

9 

5 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

4 

9 

7 

5 

Card III 

5 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

5 

5 

6 

10 

4 

Card IV 

7 

8 

3 

9 

6 

8 

8 

10 

4 

4 

6 

9 

7 

5 

8 

Card V 

4 

10 

9 

2 

7 

7 

7 

9 

2 

1 

9 

10 

4 

6 

10 

Card VI 

10 

2 

7 

10 

8 

10 

10 

6 

6 

5 

7 

7 

5 

4 

7 

Card VII 

6 

1 

1 

5 

5 

6 

1 

5 

1 

10 

8 

6 

8 

9 

3 

Card VIII , . . . , 

3 

5 

8 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

3 

3 

10 

3 

6 

Card IX 

2 

3 

2 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Card X 

1 

7 

5 

6 

1 

I 

5 

1 

9 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


of response “always indicates some tendency towards opposition." 
The number of white space responses found in this group (2.30 for 
girls and 3.53 for boys) suggests the presence of an attitude of rebel- 
lion, contrariness, or hostility, if we subscribe to Rorschach’s theory. 

5. The central tendency of the time per-first-response for all the cards is 
around 20 seconds, according to Beck, The adolescent girls’ mean 
for T /first R was 5 seconds lower than this, 

6 . For Z the mean of Beck’s group was 31.10, the standard deviation 
being 26.44. Thus, the subjects in this experiment (with a mean of 
26.57 and 27.70) were slightly lower in their capacity to grasp rela- 
tions not perceived by others. 

7. Thirty-one responses is average, according to Beck. In this respect 
these adolescents barely differed from Beck’s norms. 

8. Beck states that as far as the number of content categories used is con- 
cerned, breadth varies directly as functioning intelligence. Most of 
these subjects were fairly close to the results of “normal” adults in 
this respect, only a few showing constriction, or reduced range of 
content. 
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g. The means for color (emotionality) and human movement (inner 
living) show that these subjects give more C than M. Thus there is 
suggestion that they were more extraverted than introverted. These 
adolescents seem to be in emotional contact with their environment 
and minimally to be adjusting by retreating to fantasy living. Only 
two girls and three boys showed an experience balance (ratio of color 
to movement) in which M was greater than C. 


TABLE III 

Bovs' Rankings 


Subject: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Card I 

2 

5 

6 

7 

6 

3 

6 

9 

10 

10 

8 

5 

9 

8 

3 

Card II 

1 

9 

4 

8 

2 

7 

9 

6 

6 

5 

3 

4 

5 

9 

9 

Card III 

6 

2 

5 

2 

9 

I 

4 

4 

7 

4 

1 

6 

6 

10 

8 

Card IV 

4 

a 

6 

5 

10 

9 

8 

5 

4 

9 

4 

9 

7 

5 

7 

Card V 

8 

6 

9 

9 

7 

a 

7 

10 

8 

6 

9 

7 

10 

6 

6 

Card VI 

5 

7 

7 

10 

8 

10 

5 

8 

5 

7 

10 

10 

8 

4 

3 

Card VII 

7 

1 

10 

3 

4 

6 

10 

7 

9 

8 

2 

3 

2 

7 

10 

Card VIII 

10 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Card IX 

9 

4 

2 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

.2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Card X 

3 

10 

1 

4 

I 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

8 

1 

3 

4 


Results of Ranking 

Tables II and III present the ranks given each card by each subject. Table 
IV presents mean rank for each card by sex, with sigmas for each group. 
Figure i shows these relative rankings in order, from first to tenth. Inspec- 
tion of Figure i shows that, considering both sexes together, cards IX and 
X, and close behind them, card VIII, are most preferred. These are, of 
Course, the multicolored figures. In a cluster as least preferred by both sexes 
are cards V, VI, I and IV, all achromatic. 

In these selections, the achromatic card VII seems to be chosen close to 
the four preferred colored cards, and to precede the chromatic II which 
seems to be chosen later with the four unpopular achromatic cards. 

In general, then, colored figures (with the exception of II) are preferred, 
while achromatic figures (with the exception of VII) are rejected until 
later. 

Sex Differences 

Tests of the significance of differences between sexes in their preference 
for the cards were made for both means and sigmas. The greatest sex 
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difference for absolute rankings is found on card II in the direction of ac- 
ceptance by the boys. However, this difference is of slight statistical signi- 
ficance, since it could occur 20 per cent of the time by chance alone. It 
might be expected that adolescent girls would respond unfavorably to this 
card. The red spots on Card II are thought to suggest blood to them. 


TABLE IV 



Mean Rankings 

OF Girls and Boys 



Girh (N 
Mean 

=15) 

Sigma 

Mean 

= 15) 

Sigma 

Card I 

7.2Q 

2,20 

6.60 

2.33 

Card II , . 

7.00 

2.22 

5.80 

2,59 

Card III . 

4.73 

2.06 

5.00 

2.70 

Card IV . 

6.8Q 

2.01 

6.80 

2.04 

Card V . 

6.47 

3.04 

7.73 

1.41 

Card VI . 

6.93 

2.33 

7.13 

2.25 

Card VII 

5.00 

2.95 

5.93 

3.09 

Card VIII 

4.47 

2.41 

3.20 

2.32 

Card K . 

3.07 

2.32 

3.40 

2.27 

Card X , 

3.33 

2.75 

3.40 

2.58 


Dank 



fig. 1. Cooparlaon of glrli' a'bftoluto ren^ce vlth be/a' absoluta nnlo. 


□ fi-IRLS 
H BOYS 
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which is upsetting at this particular age level. However, card III, which 
has an identical red, showed no differentiation at all between the sexes. 

Tests of the significance of dificrences between sexes were negative ex- 
cept for a markedly lower vanability in boys for card V. Boys, when com- 
pared with girls, not only disliked this card, but they are extremely consis- 
tent in this dislike. 

Rank difference correlation between the mean preferences of boys and 
girls yielded a coefficient of .72, showing a fair degree of agreement be- 
tween sexes. 


Differences according to prior Preference for Color 

Subjects who chose an achromatic card first, of which there were six 
(Group A), were compared with those who chose a colored figure first 
(Group B, ^=24). Differences between these groups in the ranks for 
the figures were insignificant statistically except for card VII, preferred by 
Group A, and card X, preferred by Group B. 

Rank difference correlations of the mean preferences for these two groups 
yielded a coefficient of .12, indicating considerable difference between the 
two groups. 


Evaluation of Individual Conformity 

Rank order correlations were computed between each individual and the 
absolute ranks of his sex. For girls they range from — .47 to .98 with me- 
dian correlation being ,59, For boys they range from — .28 to .84 with a 
median correlation of .62. 

Here is the Rorschach record of the girl (subject 5 in Table II) who 
conformed the most (rp = .98): 

Age; 16 yrs., 1 mo. 

I.Q.; 154 

R total 51 


w 

11 (s 1) 

M 

8 

A 

13 

F-f- 

81 

D 

36 (s 1) 

M.Y 

1 

H 

11 

A 

25 

Dd 

4 

CF 

5 (-, 2) 

Hd 

9 

P 

8 


— 

FC 

4 

Ls 

4 

s 

2 


51 

FV.Y 

1 

Bt 

4 





YF 

2 

Im 

2 





FY 

7 (-. 1) 

An 

1 





F-l- 

17 

Rc 

1 





F— 

4 

Mu 

1 





F 

2 

B1 

1 






— 

Fd 

1 






51 

Pr 

1 







Cg 

1 



Z 48 




Art 

1 

Total 

time 20' 

Ap Wfl) D Dd) 




_ 

T/R 

23" 

Seq irregular 

Exp 9/7 


51 

T/first R 11" 
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Figure / (11") 

1. “Looks like cwo witches with wings hanging on to something" 

2. "Or else like a Hallowe'en mask” 

"That's about all I see" 

3. "Like a bell in the center" (Dd 24) 

4. "Like an eagle on the back, some sort of bird" (atypical — upper half) 

Figure II (15") 

5. "Two people sitting down with their hands in front of their faces together" 

6. "Like two people standing upside down on their heads” (D 1) 

7. "Like a couple of animals — don't know what kind" (D 1 and D 2) 

Figure III (5") 

8. "Two people trying to lift something" (D 1) 

9. "In the middle is a hair bow" (D 3) 

10. "Someone with arms raised up in the air" (D 4, 5, and 11) 

11. "These are chickens with long tails" (D 2) 

Figure IV (5") 

12. "Two boots" (D 6) 

13. "Flower up at the top" (D 3) 

14. "Two arms hanging out at sides" (D 4) 

15. "Hands" (Dd 26 and Dd 28) 

16. “Like a person" (D 6) 

17. "Two profiles” 

18. "Two animals together" (D 1) 

Figure V (3") 

19. "Like a bat, the flying — not a baseball bat" 

20. “Two heads" (D 5) 

21. “Some legs" (D 1) 

22. "Might be a corsage with ribbons" 

Figure VI (30") 

23. "Up there is a face, a profile" (D 6) 

24. “Like some bushes and reflection in the water below” 

25. “Here's another profile” (D 4) 

26. "Like a bearskin rug" (D 1) 

27. "Some sort of animal or bug" (D 3) 

Figure VII (11") 

28. "Two Indians doing a dance" 

29. “Rock formations” 

30. "Two girls dancing" 

31. "And a hand" 


Figure Vlll (4") 

32. "Some sort of sea crab or lobster" (atypical D 2, 4, and 5) 

33. "And bones" (D 3) 

34. “Some sort of animal” (D 1) 

35. "As a whole, a symbol for a coat-of-arms or something" 

36. "And a basket" (D 2) 

io8 
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Fig, ire IX (11") 

37. "A fountain of water" (D 5) 

38. “Two old ladies pumping water" (D 1) 

39. "And a head of a man" (D 1) 

40. “And an ice cream sundae” (Ds B) 

“Another profile" (D 1 — ^precision alternative) 

41. "Two men with pointed heads" (D 3) 

42. "And a dagger or sword" (“Red looks like blood dripping off") (D 5) 

Figure X (17") 

43. “Lots of different sort of fish" 

44. "Octopus" (D 1) 

45. “Crabs" (D 7) 

45. "And sea coral" (D 9) 

47. “Leaves" (Dd 21, 22 and 23) 

48. “Two old ladies" ("Like bent a little bit") (D 9) 

49. “Two sea horses" (D 4) 

50. "And spurs, like on a horse" (D 3) 

51. "Trunk of a tree with roots" (D 11) 

“Radio man’s earphones" (D 3) 


This is the record of the least conforming girl (No. 9 in Table II) 
(rp = — .47): 


Age: 16 yrs., 6 mos. 

I.Q.: 113 

R total 16 


W 2 

M 

2 

A 

9 

P + 

90 

D 12 

CF 

1 

H 

2 

A 

56 

Dd 2 (s 1) 

FC 

1 

Hd 

1 

P 

4 

— 

FY 

2 

Rc 

1 

s 

1 

16 

F + 

9 

Cg 

1 




F— 

1 

Hh 

1 



22.5 


— 

Mu 

1 

Total 

time 11' 

(W) D Dd 


16 


— 

T/R 

41” 

1 methodical 

Exp 

2/1.5 


16 

T/first R 27" 


Figure I (13") 

1, “Sort of like two little angels — on each side witli some sort of thing in the 
middle” 

2. “Bell or. something like that" (Dd 24) 


Figure II (25") 

3. “Can’t think of anything it looks like” 
“Two dogs facing each other" (D 1) 

“Can't see anything else" 


Figure III (25") 

4. "Two men on either side of a table" 

5- (D I and D 7) 
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Figure IV (55") 

6, "A boot" (D 6) 

7. "Dog's head" (atypical D) 


8. "Butterfly" 


Figure V (4") 


Figure VI (23") 

9. "This looks like some sort of insect" (D 3) 

10. "A face, sideways" (D 4) 


Figure VII (20") 

11. "Two little dogs facing each other" (D 2) 

Figure VIII (7") 

12. "Animal on either side" (D 1) 

"Guess that's all" 


Figure IX (75") 

13. "Some sort of an animal" (D 1) 

14. "Could be a mask" (Dd 22 and Dds 23) 

Figure X (35") 

15. "Frogs" (D 8) 

16. "Caterpillar" (D 4) 

"Guess that's all" 


The following record is that of. the boy (No. 8 in Table III) conforming 
most (rp= .84); 



Age: 17 yrs., 4 mos. 






I.Q,: 117 

R total 

37 




w 

4 (s 1) M 

1 

A 

17 

F + 

77 

D 

29 C 

1 

Ad 

3 

A 

54 

Dd 

4 CF 

2 (-, 2) 

H 

3 

P 

9 . 


— FC 

2 (-, 2) 

Hd 

2 

s 

1 


37 Y 

I 

Fd 

2 




FY 

3 (- 1) 

Cg 

2 




FV 

1 

Ge 

2 




F + 

20 

Im 

1 




F— 

6 

Hh 

1 





— 

Art 

1 





37 

Ls 

1 






Pr 

1 



Z 9 



Cl 

1 

Total 

time 2T 

Ap (W) Dl Dd 



— 

T/R 

44" 

Seq methodical Exp 

1/4.5 


37 

T/first R 17" 


Figure 1 (17") 

1. "Well, looks something like a bat" 

"1 don’t see anything else it could be" 


no 
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Figure 11 (51") 

2. “Something like a pair of feet here" (D 2) 

3. “This way like a map of the United States somewhat — ^just the black part" 

, (D 6) 

“About all I Can make out” 


Figure in (7") 

“Looks like two people standing here” 

5. “This looks like a butterfly” (D 3) 

6. “Something like a horse with a long tail" (D 2) 

7. “Man could be standing over a kettle" (D 8) 

8. “These two look like a pair of shoes” (D 4) 

9. “That could be a fish'' (D 5) 

10. “Think that's all” 


Figure /!/ (11") 

11. “Whole figure looks something like a man laying clown as you look at him 
from his feet” 

12. "Something like a bearskin rug" 

13. “This looks like a caterpillar" (D I) 

H. “These are shoes” (D 2) 

15, “This looks like a snake here" (D 4) 

“That's about all" 


Figure V (5") 

16. “That looks more like a bat than the first one” 

17. “This in here looks like some kind of a person” (D 5) 
"That's all" 


Figure VI (18") 

18. “Top part looks like an Indian totem pole” (D 3) 

19. “Looks like dark clouds in the distance” (D 4) 

20. “Could be a rug of some kind of animal" (D 1) 

21. “Looks something like the head of a beede" 
“Think that’s all" 


Figure VII (18") 

22. “Gould be an island with a sort of a bay in here" 

23. “This looks like a monkey down on his knees" (D 2) 

24. “This here could be a dam with a river above it" (Dd 29) 
“Can't see anything else” 


Figure Vlll (14") 

25. "Could be a dog" (D 1) 

26. "Could be a spider web" (D 3) 

27. "That’s all” 


Figure IX (6") 

28. "These look like an ocean sea horse" (D 3) 

29. "Could be a bust of a man” (D 4) 

30. "This looks like an apple cut in half" (Dd 24) 

31. “This looks like a frog sitting” (D 1) 

“Think that's all" 


III 
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Figure X (20") 

32. "Could be an octopus" (D 1) 

33. “Some sort of a bug" (D 8) 

3d. “This looks like a rabbit's head" (D 5) 

35. "Head of a shark" (Dd 22) 

36. “Fried egg" (D 2) 

37. “Drapes around the window" (D 10) 

“Think that's all" 


Finally, the least conforming boy (No. i in Table III) presented the fol- 
lowing Rorschach record (rp = — .28): 




Age; 

17 yrs., 6 mos. 







I.Q.; 

128 










R total 

21 





W 

6 (s 

2) M 

1 

H 

1 

F-h 

91 


D 

15 (s 

4) M.FC 

1 

Hd 

2 

A 

43 



— 

C 

1 

A 

9 

P 

8 



21 

FC 

1 (-. 1) 

Ls 

3 

s 

6 




Y.V 

1 

Na 

2 






CF.V 

1 

Ob 

1 






FY 

4 . 

Art 

1 






F + 

10 

Pr 

1 






F— 

1 

Cg 

1 



z 

40.5 



— 


— 

Total 

time 13' 

Ap 

Wl 

D 


21 


21 

T/R 

34" 

Seq 

methodical 

Exp 

2/3.5 



T/first R 17" 


Figure I (7") 

1. "Bat or something" (atypical D, entire upper half) 

2. “Or landscape" 

"Looks better upside down — landscape or something. Shadows on lake or river 
late at night" 


Figure 11 (8") 

3. “My first impression, two comic strip characters playing patty cake — Woody 
Woodpecker" 

4. "Sun going down between hill a long way ofi — top halt" (D 3) 

Figure III (6") 

5. “Two eighteenth century men bowing to each other or arguing over who's 

6. going to carry a package" (D 1 and D 7 with white space) 

7. “Pretty much like a good bow tie" (D 3) 

Figure IV (9") 

8. “Pair of feet from a clown" (D 2) 

9. “Looks like a bearskin tacked out on a wall like we used to do" 

"Just like a pair of Army combat boots" (D 2) 

Figure V (14") 

10. "Looks like a flying animal of some kind" 

"Large butterfly, the antenna" 

"Can't see anything else" 


II2 
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Figure VI (25") 

n. "Doesn’t bear any resemblance to anything" 

"From that end, pretty picture o£ rather symmetrical tree” 

Figure VII (B") 

12. I've got pottery at home that looks like that. Deer bookends — turning head up 
as if looking over shoulder" 

Figure VIII (9") 

13. "Some animal, like statue of jungle cat standing on top of a ridge, peering 

14. over" (D 1 and D 2, 4, 5) 

Figure IX (3") 

15. "Sea horses" (D 3 with white space as eye and mouth) 

16. "Like Chinaman; eyes, nose, mustache — ^Fumanchu type of Chinaman" (D 4) 

17. "Could easily be profile — eyes, forehead, shock of hair, nose" (D 1) 

Figure X (85") 

"Pretty — can't make anything out” 

"It's just like quite a few different colors" 

(Urged to respond) 

IB. "Bears a faint resemblance to a beach scene" (atypical D) 

19. "Large spider crab with large claws" (D 1) 

20. "Rabbit's head right there, green" (D 5 with white space as muzzle) 

21. "Crude drawing of parrot” ("very crude drawing like my sister would make") 
(D 8) 


Investigation into factors related to the preferences shown by the rank- 
ings. Rank order correlations were computed between each individual’s 
rankings and individual ranks based on time per-first-responsc, number of 
response, and F-(- percentage on the ten ink blots. Table V presents medi- 
an, maximum and minimum coefficients for three Rorschach indices. 

From the foregoing it would seem that preference rankings are not de- 
termined by reaction time, productivity (R), or points of ego strength 
(F-f- percentage). The highest median correlation was .40. This suggests 


TABLE V 


Median, Minimum, and Maximum Coefficients for Three 
Rorschach Indices 


Median Minimum Maximum 

Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 


T/first R .02 .07 —.66 —.57 .71 .83 

R .36 .40 —.74 —.16 .79 .77 

F+ percentage ,09 .24 —.40 —.40 .62 .65 
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a slight, though variable, relationship between preference for a card and 
productivity for it. In general, these correlations suggest that the subject 
responds to each card as a "Gestalt,” and that no single factor alone deter- 
mines his response. 

Correlations between rankings and number of color responses for each 
figure were as follows: 


Card II 

—.19 

Card III 

.06 

Card VIII 

— .21 

Card IX 

—.40 

Card X 

— .20 


Correlations between rankings and number of shading responses for 
each figure were as follows; 


Card I 

. j 6 

Card IV 

—.24 

Card V 

•32 

Card VI 

.36 

Card VII 

— .001 


For the colored cards the later the preference, the fewer were the color 
responses. In other words, with earlier preference for the card, the more 
color was used, and, thus, theoretically, the more the blots were responded 
to'affectively. The correladons between rankings and the amount of shad- 
ing demonstrated in the responses were low. A positive correlation was ob- 
tained on cards I, V, and VI. This means that the later the preference for 
the specific card, the lower the amount of shading determining the re- 
sponses to that card. Theoretically, in other words, these cards tended to be 
preferred which presumably do not arouse dysphoric feeling, passivity, or 
inferiority feelings. 

Surveying the stated reasons for preference, the largest number of both 
boys and girls preferred a card because of its color, then because of the con- 
tent which they saw in the blot, and lastly because it seemed meaningful. 
Girls gave a specific ink blot a late ranking because of its content, then be- 
cause it seemed meaningless to them, and a few because it was lacking in 
color or they did not like the color. Boys preferred cards least because they 
were meaningless, and secondly because of their dislike of the color or 
shading. 

Examples of why the card was liked or disliked because of meaningful- 
ness are "Can’t make much out,” “Because definitely something,” “Doesn’t 
mean , anything to me,” or “Hard to distinguish anything.” Content de- 
termining choices is shown by such statements as “Look ready to kill each 
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other,” "Vampire — dislike most,” “Because pretty butterfly,” or “Like 
bunnies, fountain, or idea of church.” Specific illustrations of color deter- 
mining like or dislike are “Color helps see better,” "Color combination,” 
“Color repulsive,” or “Don’t like all black.” 


Discussion 

Statistically significant differences between groups were obtained on cards 
V, VII, and X. Rabin and Sanderson (5) list the following reasons why 
some cards are more difficult and less preferred: 

1. There is evidence showing that some cards are objectively more difficult 
while others are easy in terms of the length of response time, 

2. There is also evidence that proves that some cards arc objectively more pro- 
ductive (in terms of avenge number of responses) than others. 

3. Considerable doubt is, therefore, cast upon the validity of the "color shock" 
which is attributed to the suddenness of the appearance of color in the tem- 
poral series. It may well be due to actually greater difficulty of certain cards 
and less potentiality of others to evoke responses. 

Another reason why a blot may be disliked, mentioned by Wallen (7), is 
that "in some instances the shape of the blot makes it hard to develop a 
meaningful percept, and this difficulty may produce an emotional reaction 
in the insecure person.” 

The first question to ask in regard to the present data is “Why is card V 
one of the least preferred blots?” In general clinical experience, it is cards 
IV and VI which are especially likely to produce shading shock rather than 
card V. Rorschach stated that V was the easiest form to interpret, almost 
always as a “bat” or a “moth.” Wallen describes card V as a simple, com- 
pact figure which is often seen as a butterfly; he also found that this card 
was popular with his subjects. He found that “even when the sequence is 
reversed and it follows four achromatic cards, as in the photo set, its popu- 
larity is relatively unchanged.” Another finding of his was that with his 
unstable groups, card V ranks highest in popularity, probably because it 
is quickly seen as a bat or butterfly. 

Only in one instance did a subject, a girl, like card V most. It was the 
least preferred ink blot for three girls and two boys. Fourteen girls and 
eleven boys gave popular responses to card V, fourteen girls and eleven boys 
gave at least one whole response, and four girls and five boys made re- 
sponses partially determined by shading. 

Just what the factor or factors are which make this particular ink blot 
unpopular with these adolescents has not been determined. Evidently there 
is something about card V which makes them respond to it unfavorably. 
Perhaps the heavy black shading arouses anxiety in this age group. Why 
there would be more variability in the girls’ rankings and more constant 
dislike of this card by the boys is also unknown. 
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Card VII was the most liked ink blot by four girls and one boy. In 
general, it was also the most liked of the achromatic cards. This card is 
supposed, by some, to represent the mother figure and security. Perhaps 
those who rank it first had a greater need for security than those who 
chose a chromatic card first. 

Rorschach states that card X is composed of disparate blots and that 
whole answers are, for most subjects, almost impossible. Eight girls and 


TABLE VI 

Table of Approach Types 


GiV/j 

No. 

Approach Type 

o£ Suhjeecs 
Using 

Boyj 

No. 

Approach Type 

o£ Subjects 
Using 

W D Dd 

5 

W D Dd 

1 

W D 1 

2 

W D (Dd) 

1 

W D (Dd) 

2 

W D Dd| 

2 

Wl D Dd 

2 

W! (D) Dd 

1 

W 1 (D) 

' 1 

W 1 D (Dd) 

1 

(W) D Dd 

2 

W 1 Dd 

1 

(W) D 1 Dd 

1 

(W) D 1 

1 



(W) D Dl 

5 



(W) Dl Dd ..... 

1 



D ! Dd 

1 


two boys gave a popular response to this card, two girls and two boys did 
not have color as a factor determining a single percept, seven girls and five 
boys gave at least one whole response, and eleven girls and ten boys re- 
sponded with three D percepts or more. Card X was ranked first by seven 
girls and four boys; it was ranked last by only one boy. 

The Pearson r between rankings and amount of color used in the re- 
sponses to card X was — .20. Thus, there is some suggestion that the more 
the card was preferred, the more was the amount of color used in deter- 
mining the responses. Why the r-test between the mean rankings of Group 
A and Group B should be significant at the one per cent level can only be 
conjectured. It is interesting to note that the i-test for card IX was extreme- 
ly insignificant. Perhaps for the six subjects preferring a black-white card, 
neurotic shock did not manifest itself until the last ink blot. This would 
account for their ranking this ink blot as one which was less preferred. 

No statistically significant difference was found between girls and boys 
on cards IV and VI. Card IV has been suggested as representing the pater- 
nal figure and authority while card VI is the one which is supposed to have 
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most provocation of sexual material. Furthermore, there was no significant 
difference between boys and girls on card VII which presumably represents 
the maternal figure and security. 

Table VI shows the approach types used by the fifteen girls and the fif- 
teen boys. It would seem logical that those individuals who respond to the 
whole blot primarily and those who respond to details primarily, would 
form their Gestalt impression of the ink blots in a similar manner. The 
one group’s perception would be determined by the entire ink blot; the 
other group’s impression would be determined by the details of the card 
which attracted their attention. 

The rank order correlations between individual’s ranking and T /first R, 
No. of R, and F-)- percentage showed that none of these factors is a deter- 
minant of the rankings (judging from the median correlations). This sug- 
gests that multiple factors determine an individual’s impression of a spe- 
cific ink blot. 

The correlations between individual’s ranks and the rankings of their 
group illustrate the possibility of using normative rankings for diagnostic 
clinical purposes. Comparison of a patient’s rankings with the normative 
ranks for his age group would show whether he differed gready from nor- 
mal individuals. Also it is possible that different types of maladjustment 
would show specific patterns of rankings. Thus, rankings might possess 
differentiating power between various so-called “mental diseases.” 


Summary and Conclusions 

1. The thirty adolescents dificred from Beck’s adult control group by 
showing scores which suggest, according to Rorschach theory, more 
hostility or rebellion, less ego strength, greater effort at adapting to 
the everyday world, less conformity to the popular thinking of their 
culture, and less capacity to grasp relations not perceived by others. 

2. Both boys and girls preferred (as shown by group ranks) the colored 
cards to the black-white ones. The one exception was the ranking of 
card II by the group of girls; however, this card, with its suggestion 
of blood, might be expected to bring forth an unfavorable response 
at this particular phase of their physiological development. 

3. Of the six subjects who preferred an achromatic card first, five se- 
lected card VII. This card is thought to stand for the maternal figure 
and security. Perhaps this shows some conflict over whether they feel 
ready for independence and responsibilities. 

4. Statistically significant differences as shown by a r-test were found; 
a. Between girls and boys on the variability of ranking on card V, 

the girls being more variable. 
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b. Between the means of Group A and Group B on card VII. 

c. Between the means of the preceding groups on card X. 

5. Rank order correlations between individual rankings and their 
group’s rankings indicate the possibihty of determining normative 
ranks from which an evaluation of an individual’s adjustment might 
be made. 

6. Rank order correlations showed that rankings were not determined 
by either T/first R, No. of R, or F-f- percentage. Perhaps this indi- 
cates that subjects respond to the ink blots as a whole and that no 
single factor determines their response. There was suggestion of a 
tendency for production to be greater on cards preferred. 

7. Pearson r between rankings and amount of color used in responding 
to a chromatic ink blot are low negative correlations. This suggests 
that the more the specific card was preferred, the more the subject 
was responding to the card affectively. The correlations between rank- 
ings and shadings were low, positive correlations for cards I, V, and 
VI. Thus, the more a black-white card is preferred, the less dysphoric 
feeling that card arouses, 

8. Further research is needed to determine whether this type of Ror- 
schach card ranking will differentiate clinical groups. 
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INTRODUCTORY COMMENT 


It was the suggestion of a sizable group within the membership of the 
Division on Childhood and Adolescence of the American Psychological 
Association that a symposium be presented at the 1949 meeting dealing 
with personality and social development. Consequently, the divisional Pro- 
gram Committee, Gertrude Hildreth serving as Chairman, arranged that 
the symposium presented herewith be sponsored by the Division. 

Naturally, no suggestion was made to the participants regarding con- 
tent, but each was given the general title, “Psychosocial Aspects of Child 
Development” to treat as he would, 

T, W. Richabds 
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PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY' 


Boyd McCandless 
The Ohio State University 

When one speaks of the psychosocial development of the child or of 
the adult, two areas of behavior and theory are brought to mind, The first 
is that great, amorphous, controversial area known as “personality”; the 
second is the conflict-ridden area of research and ideology subsumed under 
“intelligence.” Intelligence, so called, shall be considered as one of the mani- 
festations of personality. In so doing many questions are begged, but it 
seems that justifications for such a grouping can certainly be made. 

The purpose of this section of the symposium is to present a plan for 
ordering data in this whole field of psychosocial development. The material 
in the field is so heterogeneous and often so loosely defined that an attempt 
so to order the data is useful and necessary. Both clinically and theoret- 
ically, personality data seem to fall into a logical three-level classification. 

The first level may be thought of as the most obvious. It might be called 
the personality layer of “available behavior.” The easily observed phenom- 
ena of behavior lie there — miscellaneous-appearing, confused, often contra- 
dictory. The area Is made up of the contents of behavior. There can be 
placed such phenomena as wishes, ambitions, interests, daydreams, fan- 
tasies, sociometric preferences, etc. Evaluations of such available behavior 
arc made in the testing world from such instruments as the TAT, the Pic- 
ture Frustration Test (both of course may be used to form constructs and/or 
to describe a deeper layer of behavior); the content of the Rorschach, the 
Binet or the Wechsler-Bellcvuc, Such available behavior is also describable 
in terms of sentence completion tests, play techniques — standardized or 
otherwise — sociometric charts or interest inventories, as well as anecdotal 
observations, free observations of behavior and many others. This first level 
of personality is actually made up of the data out of which “theories” of 
personality are built. 

Second is a level which may be named the “behavior tendency” level. At 
the present stage of our knowledge it is made up of first order constructs 
or intervening variables which are not usually rigidly derived or logically 
related and which tend to be phrased in terms of a more or less oppositional 
set of adjectives designed to classify or to arrange on a continuum the 
“available behaviors” which constitute level one. Same personality theorists 
have made such classifications on a single continuum: e.g., Jung with his 
introversion-extroversion ordering of behavior; Moloney and many others 

1 Delivered at the Sympasium on Psychosocial Aspects of Child Development, at the 
37th Convention of the American Psychological Association, Denver, Colorado, Septem- 
ber S, 1949. 
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with an aggression-passivity continuum. The intellectual-emotional continu- 
um of Rorschach is still another example. 

Other theorists and constructors of tests have thought of this second 
level of personality as a multi-dimensional, affair. It would seem that per- 
sonality typologies such as the viscerotonic, somatotonic, cerebrotonic group- 
ing of Sheldon are efforts to describe and classify available behavior at a 
behavior tendency level. Other examples are in terms of the use of psychi- 
atric diagnostic categories: e.g., the hysteroid, epileptoid, schizoid, paranoid, 
etc. The psychoanalytic mode of speaking of personality in terms of levels of 
fixation is still another example; e.g., the oral or anal or phallic personality 
type. 

There are many schemes for making such estimates of reaction tendency; 
objective tests such as the Humm-Wadsworth or MMPI exist. Aspects of 
projective techniques are designed to make similar inferences; e.g., the loca- 
tion-determinant-content-popular-original aspects of the Rorschach; the Pic- 
ture Frustration Test has been so used; many schemes for the use of 
Wechsler-Bellevue signs have been advanced. From interviews and obser- 
vations of behavior, inferences are made as to the character of behavior 
tendency, 

Finally, there seems to be present in the literature still a third level. The 
constructs making up this third level are at a higher order level of gener- 
alization than are the first order constructs in level two. It might tentatively 
be called the "behavior characteristic” level. It, too, is made up of descrip- 
tive terms and so far few investigators have worked from this level to make 
predictions about available behavior. A behavior characteristic is implied 
by the use of such terms as; integrated versus unintegrated; or verbally 
oriented versus performance oriented. Actually a "behavior characteristic” 
serves as a limiter of the dimensions of behavior. Its constructs are usually 
thought of as characteristic modes of reaction and limitations within which 
personality typologies or behavior tendencies occur. 

Also, behavior characteristics are apparently learned early, and after his 
first few years, present relatively stable, unmodifiable modes of reaction 
throughout the life of the individual. Judgment about them, even as with 
level two, is made from observations of available behavior or from stand- 
ardized tests. Inferences about the nature of this third personality level, or 
behavior characteristic, are made from such data as intelligence test pat- 
terns, scores on stress resistance tests, F-|- scores on a Rorschach, as well as 
from tests of “concentration, organization, perseverance, abstraction level,” 
etc. Much of the reasoning in this whole area has been analogical. Tests 
such as the Wechsler-Bellevue, Binet, Arthur, Vigotsky Goldstein-Scheerer 
and many others, singly and together, have been used as data for inferring 
“behavior characteristics.” 

For the purposes of this paper, then, data and theories of personality are 
considered as classifiable at three levels; first and most observable is the 
level of so-called “available behavior”; second, inferential and constructual 
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in nature is the level of “behavior tendency”; third, alsQ inferential and 
constructual, is the level of “behavior characteristic.” 

Next, it is our proposal that available behaviors, behavior fendendes and 
most probably behavior characteristics are learned phenometia. The laws 
of learning (insofar as we know and agree upon them) apply ^to the learn- 
ing of personality just as fully as they apply to the learning of arithmetic, 
nonsense syllabic lists or bicycle riding, Admittedly, we do not know much 
about the conditions of learning at any point in the learning sequence as 
far as personality learning at least is concerned. 

Furthermore, with the single exception of psychoanalytic theory, no 
where in psychological literature does there appear a complete set of 
hypotheses about how personality is learned. Very legitimate questions have 
been raised about the adequacy of psychoanalytic theory as a legitimate 
scientific system (c.g., it is culturally bound, circular, its operations are not 
verifiable, etc.). Personally, and rather reluctantly, I share the doubts about 
its systematic and scientific tightness, although in no way would I wish to 
depreciate the contributions which have been made in the name of psycho- 
analytic theory and practice. 

Eventually, I believe we can arrive at a system of denotation; and an in- 
tegrated theory of personality which may bring together the dynamic na- 
ture of psychoanalytic theory and the testability and systematic rigor being 
tentatively approached in several of the learning theories. Before this can 
be done, however, many more data applicable to learning conditions in 
personality areas must be amassed and integrated. 

To denote, predict or even describe behavior, the inadequacy of present 
applications of learning theory are evideiit, for instance, in consideration 
of the experiment of Mary Cover Jones (4) and the child, Peter, who first 
feared the rabbit and later, through reconditioning, learned to tolerate and 
even to love it. Peter had originally feared all order of furry objects, frogs, 
fish and mechanical toys. After prolonged association of a caged rabbit with 
the pleasant activity of eating, Peter lost his fear of the animal. In testing 
the degree to which he had lost other fears, it was found that he no longer 
feared fur coats, cotton or feathers; and took a much less dim view of 
white rats. 

The experiment sounds clearcut and orderly. It fits neady into most 
systems of learning theory. But consider the following questions which it 
leaves unanswered; Under precisely what conditions did exactly what 
original stimulus produce fear.? What were the laws of stimulus gradient 
to account for the response transferring so far afield, for instance, as to 
feathers? What was the role, and what was the nature of the secondary 
reinforcement for this spread of fear (and the later reduction of the fear 
gradient) ? Did the reversal of the stimulus gradient follow the same order 
as did its original spread, and if not, why not? What was the dynamic of 
the loss of fear of the rabbit: was it experimental extinction? Was it the 
learning of incompatible responses (e.g., eating) in the presence of the 
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rabbit so that the response of fear could not occur? What were the roles of 
symbolic stimuli and responses (e.g., words) ? Was the original fear learned 
as a consequence of direct trauma or was it “contagion” from the fear of 
a sib, playmate, nurse, or parent? 

An adequate theory of personality learning would answer such questions. 
No existing system of learning seems able to do so. Present systems are 
convenient and plausible ways of describing, but they do not tell us why 
Child A, leaped on for instance by a dog, goes merrily on his way, while 
Child B develops a long enduring and highly generalized fear, or to what 
objects and situation Child B is going to generalize this fear. 

In terms of our preceding discussion, the behavior of Child B in this situ- 
ation may be inquired about in some such terms as these: 

I. What is the available behavior? Answer: It is, at least in the case 
of Child B, retreat, dependency on adults, crying or other. 

3. From what behavior tendency docs this available behavior arise? 
Answer: Probably from the “submissive” end of a dominance-sub- 
mission continuum; or the introversive end of an introvert-extrovert 
continuum. In any event, it is undoubtedly correlated with other be- 
haviors of the child. 

3. What behavior characteristic lies behind this introverted and fearful 
behavior? Answer: The instability end of a stability-instability con- 
tinuum; or possibly a personality shaped more by verbal than by per- 
formance modes of adjustment; or a characteristic of unintegrated- 
ncss. 

The preceding discussion suggests, perhaps, that present learning sys- 
tems do not adequately account for a situation even so isolated as a child’s 
specific fear. In terms of the broader aspects of child behavior with which 
we deal, personality systems, be they learning, psychoanalysis, or Gestalt, 
help us to predict even less adequately about such things as; Why does 
Johnny have his head set on being a doctor? Why is Mary an over-achiever 
in School, and an isolate in her play-group? As clinicians and people inter- 
ested in child development, we often make successful predictions, rearrange 
environments, etc., satisfactorily. However, we tend to do so in terms of 
our own private experience and insights rather than in terms of integrated 
systems of personality theory. Yet many of us have at hand experimental 
data from which the beginnings of an integrated system of personality 
learning theory can be developed. For example, a few experiments, or re- 
lated bodies of data further illustrating the notion of personality levels may 
be mentioned. 

Hagman (3), investigating fears of preschool children, found a correla- 
tion of child-mother fears of .667. He felt that children learned to fear cer- 
tain situadons or things by observing their mothers’ fears of similar things 
or situations. 
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Here are data with reference to the available behavior level. The data 
are that fears are present. An empirical relatedness is demonstrated (i.e., 
to mothers’ fears). There is a posited set of learning conditions (e.g., the 
mother was both the stimulus and presumably the reinforcer of the re- 
sponse). A degree of predictability is given. Knowing the child’s fears, a low 
accuracy judgment can be made about mamma and vice versa. There is not 
given, however (and there is no particular reason why Hagman should 
have produced), any evidence to relate fears to any other aspect of either 
child or mamma, or of their relationship. We do not know whether the 
children who patterned strongly after mamma were stable or unstable, in- 
troverts or extroverts, performance or verbal skewed or anything else. Be- 
fore we can do anything very incisive about cither these children or their 
mothers, we need to know much more about the “determiners” or corre- 
lates of their fears, the parent-child relationship, the learning conditions 
applicable to the group which sometimes produced parent-child similarity 
and sometimes did not. 

Child development literature is full of similar studies, of a high degree 
of excellence in and of themselves, but fractionated and unrelated. 

Baldwin (i) supplies a high level piece of research bearing upon the 
behavior tendency level. Work of the Pels researchers has shown that many 
areas of child behavior are correlated one with the other (a concept by no 
means new, of course). Working with data for 67 four-year-olds and their 
families, Baldwin was able to describe along fairly simple and clearcu.t 
dimensions the effects of certain learning conditions supplied by the parents 
on certain behavior tendencies of the children. Ranging his homes on a 
democracy continuum, holding the factor of “control” of children constant, 
he found that democratic handling moves his group of children statistically 
significantly in the direction of increased activity level, aggressiveness, fear- 
lessness, and planfulness; that such children arc likely to be nursery school 
leaders but (at nearly statistically significant levels) are likely to be more 
cruel than the average child of the same age, as well as more curious, non- 
conforming and disobedient. Without straining credulity too heavily, all 
of these behaviors could be lumped together and placed high on a continu- 
um of agression-passivity. 

Conversely homes high in child control, with the factor of democracy held 
constant, produce children relatively unquarrelsome, negative and disobedi- 
ent; also they are less aggressive, planful, tenacious and fearless. Such be- 
havior might be subsumed under a tendency placed far towards the passivity 
end of an aggression-passivity continuum. 

From such research, we get broader predictability. Satisfactory delinea- 
tion of behavior tendency helps us to predict and control a wide series of 
so-called available behaviors. One piece of available behavior relates to an- 
other; higher order generalizations can be rigorously drawn; new deductions 
and prediedons made. Needless to say, prediction even in the Pels study is 
still at a group rather than an individual level. 
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Finally, to mention research applicable tentatively to the third or behavior 
characteristic level, we might mention the broad field of data referring intel- 
lectual patterns to social class. In general, as we move up the socio-economic- 
educational scale, we get differing types of intellectual functioning (as well 
as different average IQ's). At the so-called lower end, among the hoi poloi, 
performance IQ’s tend to be higher than verbal IQ’s. At the so-called higher 
end, verbal IQ’s tend to be higher than performance IQ’s. There are certain 
statistical explanations of this; the standardization of the tests is in part re- 
sponsible; but the conclusion seems unmistakable that, related to social class 
(learning opportunities seems a more appropriate term) is a whole broad 
and fundamental method of approaching the world. This method is stable, 
and seems to have been learned by the pre-school years. It is a behavior char- 
acteristic, or second-level generalization. The “highbrow” approaches the 
world verbally and abstractly; the lowbrow in a performance skewed fashion 
and relatively concretely. The implications of such a conclusion for educa- 
tional, economic, vocational and social reform purposes are rather shattering. 

More specifically, working with “lowbrows” (boy parolees from the 
Wayne County Training School, an institution for pre-delinquent, high 
grade mentally defective children) Bijou (2) found that behavior character- 
istics, defined on a verbal-performance intelligence continuum, differentiate 
strikingly between members of an otherwise reasonably homogeneous group. 
Where vocabulary quotients and Binet IQ’s of the parolees were matched, 
those with the higher performance IQ’s (derived from the Pintner Patter- 
son test) succeeded best in the community. There were statistically signifi- 
cant differences. In other words, at a low general intelligence level, if one 
is a boy paroled from WCTS, one tends to do better in the world the more 
he approaches it from a performance and reality-skewed angle. 

Wellman and McCandless (5) present relevant data for a group of pre- 
school children (enrolled in the University of Iowa demonstration pre- 
schools). They found that verbally-skewed youngsters tended to increase 
their total measured IQ on the next testing round, where relatively perfor- 
mance-skewed ones stayed about the same or dropped. Here again statis- 
tical significance was found for the difference between groups. 

These two studies specifically, and the broad sample of research on social 
class and intelligence throw some fascinating if flickering lights on the 
subject of prediction, which is still broader, namely, prediction from a be- 
havior characteristic level. 

The attempt here has been to present a system, illustrated by research 
examples, for ordering the data amassed in personality research. Such or- 
dering seems imperative for clarity of thought. It suggests the need for 
much work in the rigorous scientific development of some system or theory 
of learning (this being potentially the most operational since it offers the 
greatest possibility for logically integrated research). Personality behavior 
has been classified at three levels: the empirical level, or available behavior 
level; the first order construct level, or behavior tendency; and the second 
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order coiistruct level, or behavior characteristic, which serves to set the 
limits for development of the first two levels. Many of the data ordinarily 
subsumed under intelligence, of which the research findings cited are only 
a few examples, seem most meaningful as limits imposed on personality. 
They are limits learned early in life. They constitute remarkably stable and 
permanent dimensions of personality, yet are still culturally determined, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ECOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Roger G. Barker and Herbert F, Wright^ 

University of Kansas 

Psychosocial development occurs as the person behaves in life situations. 
One method of studying the person-situation-behavior variables that arc 
relevant to psychosocial development is the straightforward one of describ- 
ing the behavior of persons in naturally occurring situations. Non-experi- 
mental investigation of this kind has been productive in astronomy and the 
earth and biological sciences. The literatures of these sciences record many 
practical and theoretical achievements that are based upon naturalistic de- 
scription. In the literature of biology, for example, there are many detailed, 
concrete descriptions of the conditions of life and the structural and func- 
tional adaptations thereto of plants and animals. Descriptive ecology is an 
important part of biology and an important source of both practical infor- 
mation and scientific knowledge. 

Psychology early became experimental; it has accomplished little toward 
the development of field-study methods. There are few scientific records 
that tell of a human mother caring for her young, There are few descrip- 
tions that give an account of how a particular teacher behaved in a class- 
room and of how the children reacted. We do not know with scientific ac- 
curacy what the members of some one family actually did and said during 
a meal. We cannot find a detailed history of any child from the time he 
awoke one morning until he went to sleep that night. Ecology is scarcely 
a recognized branch of psychology. 

The near absence of ecological techniques and data in psychology pre- 
cludes the investigation of certain problems having an important bearing 
upon psychosocial development, and because of this deficiency the study of 
ocher problems is greatly retarded. It is important, therefore, that the mean- 
ing of ecology and its place in psychology be made explicit, 

^This paper Is an expansion of one given at the Denver symposium by one of the 
authors. The paper has been prepared by the authors named, but it represents the think- 
ing of the whole staff of the Midwest Child Study Project. The staff includes the 
authors and Phil Schoggen, Jack Nall, Louise Barker, Lorene Wright, Beverly Fox, 
Lucille Johnson, Maxine Schoggen, Irene Nall and Mariana Remple. This project is 
being supported by a research grant from the Division of Research Grants and Fellow- 
ships of the National Institute of Health, U.S. Public Health Service, and by the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. We are greatly indebted to the people of Midwest for their understanding 
and help. 
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Psychological Ecology 

The Greek root of the word ecology means home or homeland. For biol- 
ogists, the study of ecology is concerned with the naturally occurring bio- 
logical homelands or habitats of plants and animals — particularly with the 
relations between habitat and function, population characteristics, and 
structural change. 

If we take the terms ecology and habitat into psychology and follow bio- 
logical usage, the first question is this: What is the homeland, the habitat 
of behavior.? It is right here that a disagreement has already arisen in the 
use of these terms. One homeland of behavior is the world as it exists for 
the person and as it affects behavior, the psychological situation or life- 
space. The other homeland of behavior is the impersonal world which does 
not affect behavior directly, yet both limits the psychological world and 
contributes to its content. This other homeland of behavior is the world of 
physical and geographical conditions, of social groupings and interactions, 
of economic and political processes, of institutions, of prevailing ideolog- 
ical patterns; it is the non-psychological milieu, which surrounds the psycho- 
logical world and from which in part psychological habitats are made. 

Lewin (3) has used the term psychological ecology to refer to the rela- 
tions between these two realms, the psychological and the non-psychological 
worlds. In a study of food habits, for example, he points out bow the psy- 
chological determiners of this behavior are directly influenced by economic, 
agricultural, geographic and other non-psychological conditions. The prob- 
lem of establishing the connections between non-psychological facts and 
psychological situations or habitats Lewin calls the ecological problem. 

Brunswick (t) uses the term ecology to denote the body of problems con- 
cerned with the description of the psychological world and its relation to 
behavior. Ecological variables for Brunswick are the perceived size and dis- 
tance of objects, not their measured size and distance; or the judged intel- 
ligence and political conservatism of persons, not their measured intelli- 
gence and conservatism. 

Both Lewin and Brunswick agree in using ecology and habitat to refer 
to naturally occurring, nan-experimental situations. There arc good reasons 
for continuing this usage and for giving the term ecology in psychology a 
very general referent, namely: the study of behavior in naturally occurring 
situations. This rtiarks off psychological ecology from experimental psychol- 
ogy, with the latter defined as the study of behavior in artificially arranged 
situations, whether these include brass instruments or devices like projective 
tests and questionnaires. 

Following Brunswick and Lewin further, we can distinguish two ecolog- 
ical problems and two corresponding terms to identify them. 

First, there is the problem of the non-psychological milieu, of the mate- 
rial-cultural world in which the person is immersed, and of the way it is 
transformed into a psychological world or habitat. 
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There is the further problem of the psychological habitat, of the naturally 
occurring psychological world, one that depends partly upon the non-psy- 
chological milieu and partly upon the motives and abilities of the person. 
The requirement here is to describe existing habitats and to show how 
they arc related to behavior. 

Both of these problems are of fundamental significance for psychosocial 
development. 


Psychological Habitat 

We have good techniques for describing and measuring behavior, but 
inferior means of describing and measuring psychological habitat. One of 
the first needs here has been the need for more adequate concepts. In the 
absence of such concepts we resort to short-hand ways of denoting differ- 
ent habitats, generally in non-psychological terms, as when we point to the 
“situation” of the “only child,” the “lower class child,” the “Negro child,” 
the "urban child,” the “institutionalized child.” It is true that biologists, 
too, use non-biological terms to designate animal and plant habitats, as 
when they refer to the Alpine, Hudson, and Sonoron zones. Biologists, 
however, know a great deal about the biological complexes, the manifolds 
of temperature, precipitation, soil conditions, and the like, which these 
terms designate. But psychologists often have only the vaguest understand- 
ing of the psychological conditions named by their habitat terms. 

When the needed information becomes available and we have psycho- 
logical habitat maps, as we now have biological habitat maps, a number of 
approaches to the study of psychosocial development will become easier. 
Important possibilities here include the following. 

1) Comparative studies of habitat and behavior at different times and 
places. One cannot investigate the changes which have occurred during 
the last. century in the rearing and behavior of children. No scientific rec- 
ords have been kept. The best one can do is to call upon the writings of 
novelists, diarists, letter writers and news reporters, and from them recon- 
struct in some degree the conditions of the past. This is almost as true for 
intercultural and subcultural research.^ There are few descriptions of the 
conditions of life and behavior of particular individuals in different cultures 
which are suitable for psychological analysis. It is virtually impossible, 
moreover, for an investigator to cover the ground of available studies from 
the original data collection through the stages of analysis and interpretation. 

2) Studies of acculturation and personality formation. Acculturation 
occurs and personality is formed through the interaction of psychological 
habitat and behavior as they occur in life situations. The tasks of the stu- 

®The work of sociologists and ethnologists deals largely with the generalized hab- 
itats and behavior of the people of a culture or subculture. We are concerned, here, with 
the habitats and behavior of particular individuals. 
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dent o£ acculturation and personality are to formulate the general laws by 
which, psychological habitat is related to acculturation and personality for- 
mation, and also to discover and describe existing psychological habitats. 
The whole problem is one that cannot be met in laboratories or clinics; it 
requires first-hand descriptions of behavior and conditions as they occur in 
real life. At the present time we have little scientific information on this 
matter. We know much about what children do in the laboratory, under 
experimentally induced frustration and conflict, for example; and we know 
much about what children do in the situations created by psychological 
tests. But we know little about the content, order, and patterning of the 
situations which actually exist for children in their daily lives; nor do we 
know how children react to these situations. We know a great deal about 
how children are able to behave, but we know little about how they do 
behave because we have not studied what they do in their psychological 
habitats. 

3) Theoretical studies. The lack of naturalistic records of behavior has 
retarded systematic, theoretical studies. It is well known that important 
theoretical achievements have been made in such non-experimental sciences 
as astronomy, geology, and meteorology. It would be unfortunate if psy- 
chology should neglect at this stage in its development the naturalistic ap- 
proach to problems of explanation, for psychology is at present much better 
equipped than formerly to handle naturalistic data on an adequate con- 
ceptual level. The central task of theoretical psychology is to formulate the 
general laws governing the simultaneous and sequential interdependencies 
of behavior and situation. Methods of recording the simultaneous and suc- 
cessive behavior manifolds in naturally occurring situations are essential to 
progress in this difficult task. For one thing, it is impossible to create ex- 
perimentally some conditions that occur in life situations. No laboratory can 
duplicate the frequency of repetition, duration, intensity or complexity of 
psychological situations and behavior that are common outside the labora- 
tory. Further, a great variety of psychological habitats occur in every com- 
munity, so that it is possible to test hypotheses by comparing the behavior 
of persons in different habitats. The proposed procedures are similar to 
well established public health methods in which health and growth are 
studied in relation to naturally occurring nutritional and sanitary con- 
ditions. 


Non-Psycholocical Milieu 

We turn to the other main problem of psychological ecology, the relation 
between psychological habitat and the non-psychological milieu. How and 
in what degree docs the material-cultural world affect psychological hab- 
itat? 

Through studies in Midwest, U. S. A., we have found that this com- 
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munity, like every other, provides for its children a limited number of psy- 
chological habitats, just as a geographical area provides a limited number 
of plant and animal habitats. How does this come about? In a considerable 
degree through manipulation of the non-psychological tpilieu. It is common 
to say that the world of the child, his habitat, arises through learning. Our 
studies already suggest, however, that habitats are created or destroyed in 
a much more direct and immediate way, i.e., through manipulation of the 
non-psychological milieu. For example, the children of Midwest have 
few regularly recurring habitats which mean to thern, “this is a time and 
place to have a good time with grown-ups’ help.” There are few adult- 
created recreational groups — no hobby clubs, no dancing classes, no purely 
social organizations for children or adolescents. Adult-sponsored children’s 
activities are chiefly cultural and educational, with sheer recreation as an 
adjunct, e.g., the programs of the 4-H Club, the Sunday schools, and the 
Scouts. The scarcity of purely social-recreational habitats for children in 
Midwest is not a consequence of learning by the children that they are 
"bad” and therefore to be avoided; this is, in fact, not true. Their scarcity 
is an outcome of the fact that the community does not provide the milieu 
so that many regularly recurring habitats of this kind can exist for its 
children. The town uses its resources for the psychosocial development of 
children more in other ways. 


Methods of Psychological Ecology 

In the space available, it is possible to consider briefly only two methodo- 
logical problems of psychological ecology, both of them concerned with 
behavior and psychological habitat. We refer to (i) methods of sampling, 
and (2) methods of recording.® 

Sampling Behavior and Psychological Habitat. The primary data of a 
study in psychological ecology are behavior-habitat units. One of the first 
findings of the Midwest research was that great numbers of such units occur 
in even a small community. Midwest has a total population of 700, of which 
log are children below the age of 12 years. Our records indicate that, consid- 
ering only the children, there occur in Midwest 75,000 to 100,000 differen- 
tiable behavior-habitat units, or episodes, each day, It is clear that means 
have to be found for sampling so great a mass of material. 

Two kinds of sampling guides are available. First, there are stable, non- 
psychological characteristics of individuals that are known to be correlated 
with behavior. These include sex, age and social class. Factors associated 

® Other problems of method that cannot be considered here are I) methods of identi- 
fying and describing the non-psychological milieu, 2) methods of defining and identify- 
ing valid units of behavior and habitat, 3) methods of describing behavior and habitat 
in valid conceptual terms. These problems will be considered in subsequent papers. 
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with variations in these characteristics influence behavior in more or less 
characteristic ways. Secondly, there arc stable, non-psychological situations 
of the community which are known to be correlated with behavior, e.g., the 
situations provided by the Sunday school, the day school, a basketball game, 
the drug store. Such community situations coerce the children who enter 
them to behave in relatively homogeneous ways regardless of the individual 
characteristics of the children. The behavior of children in Sunday school 
will be quite different from the behavior of the same children in day school, 
in the drug store, or at the basketball game. Every community provides a 
number of such situations; we may call these the hehuvlor settings of the 
community. 

The student of behavioral ecology is in a position to make a two-way 
stratified sampling of behavior-habitat units if he has available a census of 
the individuals of the community with their age, sex, and social class, and 
a map of the behavior settings of the community. It is necessary to con- 
sider further here the variables of age, sex and social class; however, be- 
havior settings require additional discussion. 

The behavior settings of a community form a link between the non- 
psychological milieu of a child and his psychological habitat. Every behavior 
setting contains non-psychological forces which compel the child to develop 
a psychological habitat that is in some degree appropriate to or isomorphic 
with it. A behavior setting may be defined as a physical or social part of 
the non-psychological world that is generally perceived as appropriate for 
particular kinds of behavior. The behavior settings of a community are the 
limited number of physical-social regions which are selected from the in- 
finite number that could be discriminated and which are perceived as pos- 
sessing appropriateness as centers for particular kinds of behavior. 

A behavior setting is denoted both by its objective physical-social charac- 
teristics and by its perceived behavioral possibilities. Thus, the behavior 
setting, “chair,” has both certain physical properties (including shape and 
size) and perceived behavior appropriateness (a place to sit). A person may 
in this case engage in the appropriate behavior in the absence of a chair. 
He may sit on a stone; but this does not make the stone a “chair” for the 
person, if his perceptions are normal. An object with the physical proper- 
ties of a chair which, as in some oriental cultures, is not perceived as being 
appropriate for the behavior of sitting is not a "chair.” 

Similarly, a social behavior setting requires both a certain social arrange- 
ment and a particular perception of its behavior appropriateness. Thus, the 
behavior setting, “birthday party,” must include both an objective social 
arrangement (invitations, guests, refreshments) and characteristics of the 
situation which are perceived as appropriate for “party” behavior (gifts, 
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congratulations, games). Either, alone, does not make a birthday party. 

The behavior settings of a community are partly created by the people, 
as in the instances of streets, churches, and policemen. In part, too, they are 
selected from the infinite number of conditions and states of affairs, such 
as bathing beaches, quarries, and social classes, that make up nature and so- 
ciety. The behavior setting has the same place in the psychology of action as 
a color chart in the psychology of perception. To be “red” on the color 
chart an area must have a certain physical wave length of reflected light 
plus the perception of it by most people as "red.” If either of these dimen- 
sions of the area should change, the color would not be “red.” 

Some physically discriniinable parts of the environment are not behavior 
settings because they are not generally perceived as being appropriate for 
behavior of any kind. Thus, an abandoned railroad grade near Midvvest 
is not a behavior setting. It is not seen as appropriate for any activity, not 
for gardening or farming (poor soil and topography); not for sliding 
(banks too short); not for hiking (it goes nowhere); not for picnicking 
(no shade). 

Again, the behavior setting stands midway between the non-psychological 
milieu and the psychological habitat. It is a part of the non-psychological 
world that is generally perceived as having some particular behavior appro- 
priateness. The behavior setting is not a part of the non-psychological milieu 
as such, nor a part of the milieu which has been transformed into psycho- 
logical habitat for a particular individual; it is a part of the milieu as it is 
generally perceived,* 

In practice, behavior settings can be discovered by listing the distinguish- 
able physical and social features of a community, and by asking the inhab- 
itants, “What is the appropriate thing to do here?” This question may be 
asked direcdy of informants or it may be asked and answered implicitly 
by observing the characteristic behavior of people in different physical and 
social regions of the community. 

Examples of behavior settings for the children of Midwest are given 
below. They have been identified upon the basis of information secured 
from informants, reports in the Midwest Weekly, and field observations. 
The breadth of the categories has been determined by the requirements of 
our research; for some problems, considerably more detail would be re- 
quired. The psychosocial development of the children of Midwest takes 
place within such settings ’as these. The complete inventory of behavior 
settings serves as a guide for sampling tire psychological habitat and be- 
havior that occur in the community. 

* Sociologists and ethnologists are concerned with this problem on a culture-wide basis. 
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'Examples of Child Behavior Settings in Midwest 


Physical-Social Milieu Behavior Appropriateness for Grade-School Child 


Own home, 6'.QQ-8:D0 a.nv.; 
parents call, child undressed, 
clothes available, bathroom 
lacilities available. 


“Getting up and getting dressed." 


Own home, indoors; no spe- 
cific coercions operating. 


Wide variety of quiet, non-destructive "prop- 
ct" activities (playing, reading, listening to 
radio, etc.). 


( Sitting, quiet shifting of position, writing, 
reading to self, thinking, day dreaming, quiet 
talldng with neighbors about lessons, walking 
about vyith permission. 


School halls and cloakrooms, | Restrained talking, laughing, joking; walking 

before school and between ( about freely; eadng candy. 

classes, 


( Purchasing and eating candy, soft drinks, ice 
cream; purchasing and/ or reading comic mag- 
azines; meeting and conversing with friends; 
mild hilarity. 


Sunday school, opening ex- f Sitting still, listening, group singing, 
ercises. | 

( Helping mother serve, quiet sitting and listen- 
ing, performing (speaking piece, singing). 


Streets (except those around f Walking, running, riding horse or bicycle, 
courthouse square). [ playing ball. 

I Examining and buying goods for sale, securing 
information about the operation of tools and 
machines, watching mechanics, playing in 
small groups among refrigerators, etc. 


Movie. 


Tavern. 


t Eidng popcorn, meeting friends, watching 
show. 

I Looking in. 


Recording Psychological Habitat and Behavior. Scientific descriptions 
by psychologists of human behavior in naturally occurring situations have 
used four general methods, which are represented by i) specimen records, 
sometimes called “diary records,” “narrative accounts” or “anecdotal rec- 
ords”; 2) time sample records; 3) surveys and tabulations; 4) case studies 
and biographies. Each method has advantages for ecological studies. It is 
not possible to consider all of the methods here, We should like, though, to 
indicate the place of specimen records in ecological research. 
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In their original form, specimen records were simple narrative descrip- 
tions of behavior. Examples are given below: 


Preyer (4): On the 26th day... He started suddenly when a dish that he 
could not see was noisily covered near him. He is fnghteiiedj then, already at 
unexpected loud noises, as adults are. On the thirtieth day this fright was still 
more strongly manifested, I was standing before the child as he lay quiet, and 
being called, I said aloud, Direcdy the child threw both arms high up 

quickly and made a convulsive start with the upper part of his body, while at 
the same time his expression, which had been one of contentment, became very 
scriouSi 

haacs (2): Phincas (3:10) went to look at his garden and found the mauve 
crocus which he had planted last week; he showed it to Miss C, saying, “It’s 
come out — that's because I made it some pudding.” He wanted to plant more 
bulbs and went to the rubbish heap to look for more. There were two crocus 
open and he began \o dig them up. The stems broke and they came up without 
the bulbs. Phineas said, “Are they broken?” and Lena told him, "Yes because 
there aren't any bulbs,” .. . Later Phineas “dug” one up complete with bulb 
and shouted, “There’s the root . .. That one will growl” He planted it in his 
own plot. 


Records of this kiad have been severely criticized, and it is partly because 
of them that the term “anecdotal” has become one of opprobrium in psy- 
chology. The criticisms which have been mentioned most often are i) bi- 
ased selection of incidents, 2) unreliable reporting, 3) unwarranted inter- 
pretation, and 4) difficult recording and analysis. These criticisms arc un- 
doubtedly justified in many cases in which primitive specimen records 
have been used. However, the reading of such anecdotes, even in their 
early inadequate form, reveals advantages which have not often been 
pointed out. They give a multi-variable picture of the molar and molecular 
aspects of behavior and situation. They record in some measure the contin- 
uities of behavior. They present unanalyzed specimens of behavior and 
psychological situation. Other sciences have found it profitable to collect 
relatively intact, unanalyzed specimens of tlieir phenomena for study, as in 
herbia, and in anatomical and geological museums. Psychology has no 
such collections of its raw material. If we want undissected records of how 
and under what conditions people actually behave we have to go to novel- 
ists, diarists and newsreporters. 

There is some evidence of a new interest in the possiblities of such 
naturalistic records of behavior which will meet present-day requirements 
of reliability and validity. Despite the discouraging shortcomings of early 
anecdotal reports, there is reason to believe that such descriptive accounts 
can be greatly improved. Here is an excerpt from a record that we have 
made. It is taken from a continuous narrative record of a child’s be- 
havior from the time he awoke in the morning until he went to sleep at 
night. It extends from 7:20 a.m. till 9:15 p.m. 
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Roy is a seven-year-old boy. He lives in Midwest with his mother and 
father and two sisters (15 years and 13 years) and brother (12 years). The 
following sequence of behavior occurred in May, 1949. It took place after Roy 
had finished breakfast and before he left for school, Roy was dressing in his 
bedroom, which also serves as a hallway between the kitchen and the living 
room. He stood in his shorts beside his bed, where lay his clean jeans. 

8:33 Roy took a pair of neatly pressed jeans off the bed and viewed them 
soberly. 

He sat on the bed as he put his legs into the legs of the jeans. He was puffing 
with the effort of dressing, and probably because he had a cold, Coo. 

One of the snaps on the fly wouldn't snap, though he tried hard, frowning im- 
patiently. 

He said, “Ounnnn,” in protest and looked at me seriously for me to share this 
reaction to difficulty. 

I said, "It's hard." He said, "Urrrr," softly in agreement. 

With another stronger effort he succeeded in fastening the snap. 

He showed no sign of satisfaction, however, as his attention quickly and eager- 
ly turned to a belt on the bed. The belt seemed to be the important thing, but 
the jeans had had to go on first. 

He straightened the belt, but was not ready to put it on. 

8:34 He announced, "I'm going to take my belt,” as though this were some- 
thing very important. 

Then he put on the belt. This completed the dressing. 

Roy said proudly and with definiteness, 'T’m going to take my gun, too." 

He looked at me and said, "The gun is still under my pillow.” 

He then looked toward his pillow. 

His tones and glance suggested that there was prestige about sleeping with 
a gun under the pillow. However, there was no arrogance, just happiness. 

He reached under the pillow. 

To his evident surprise, he brought out a flashlight. 

He said, "Ahhh, here’s the flashlight. 1 didn’t put it up yet." He laughed as 
though he had been quite inefficient, that he should have done that some time 
before. 

He took the flashlight, and laid it carefully on a ledge of the nearby cupboard. 

8:35 Lola, his fifteen-year-old sister, called pleasantly, but with respon- 
sibility, "Are you about ready to go to school, honey P" 

As Lola came in, Roy got his gun and holster from under the pillow. 

Lola went directly to Roy and turned his collar down. 

She said, asserting her responsibility, but in a friendly voice, "Collars look bet- 
ter when they are turned down.” 

She kneeled and turned up Roy's jean legs so they wouldn't be too long. 
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She was quite motherly about this, Roy was absorbed with his gun and holster, 
paying little attention to his sister. 

Then Lola noticed Roy’s holster and gun and said, "You shouldn’t wear that 
holster and the gun,’’ in an authoritative tone. 

He ignored her remark and quietly persisted in preparing to wear the gun. He 
was getting the holster placed just right on the belt. 

Then he took off a chain that was on the holster. 

He put die chain on the bed. 

His sister said, "You can’t wear it.’’ Then as a more forceful approach, "Moth- 
er doesn't want you to wear it.’! She said tliis firmly and with agitation. 

Roy showed no intention of heeding her. He adjusted the holster even more; 
then put the belt around him and began to fasten it. 

3:36 His sister exclaimed quite loudly as she saw him actually put the belt 
on, “Roy, you take it off!" 

Roy stood resolute and very quiet. 

'This did not appear to be an ominous quietness perhaps to be followed 
by tears or tantrum. I think Roy had decided he didn’t necessarily win by 
argument or pleading a cause, but that it is more prudent to act quiedy, 
avoiding interference. It was a technique, it seemed, for coping with a sis- 
ter who would try to prevent him from doing what he wanted to do, 

Lola did not show hostility during the argument. She meant to be firm 
because she was responsible for his dressing, but she did not show much 
agitation until she saw him actually putting the belt on. 

She seemed finally to be almost ready to concede the point, and said, "Do you 
play guns at recess?'’ 

He said, "Yes,” emphatically and also defensively, looking straight ahead. 

Vernon, (the twelve-year-old brother) who came in to hear the argument, said, 
knowingly and in firm contradiction, "Oh, no you don't." Lola said uncertainly 
and still trying to reckon with Roy, “Well, will it be warm enough today?" 

I took it the argument was over and Roy had won. 

The sister said, 'Til wash you.” She started for the bathroom, expecting Roy 
to follow. 

Records such as this, presenting as they do relatively complete accounts 
of behavior and psychological habitat as they naturally occur appear to be 
of great potential value for studies of psychosocial development. Their val- 
idity, reliability and practicability remain to be determined, although there 
is little question that they are adequate for many problems. 

Through our vyork in making specimen records, we have learned a num- 
ber of things which seem to be of methodological significance. 

I. At the present time specimen records must be made by watching and 
verbally describing the behavior of the subject. Sound moving pictures or 
television may become technically feasible in the future, although the dif- 
ficulties appear to be very great. 
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3. Records covering relatively long sequences of behavior are advan- 
tageous. In the first place, the danger of biased selection of behavior inci- 
dents is reduced as the length of the sequence is increased. We find that a 
record covering the behavior of a child through an entire day contains 750 
to 1000 behavior-habitat units or episodes. A long rather than a short se- 
quence of behavior is, therefore, roughly equivalent to a large rather than a 
small population sample. In the second place, the danger of false interpre- 
tation of the meaning of an episode of behavior is reduced when it occurs 
in a wide context. In the third place, behavior is extended in time, and its 
sequential arrangements are as significant as its other features; continuity 
as an aspect of behavior is lost if single episodes, or short sequences are 
recorded. 

3. Specimen records should include descriptions of both the directly 
perceived, manifest behavior — the vocalizations, the limb movements, the 
locomotions — and the observer’s immediate inferences of the motivations 
and feelings of the subject. One who is concerned about the objectivity of 
such records must face the fact that he has to deal with the direction, the 
goals and the meaning of behavior when he studies psychosocial develop- 
ment, and that these can never be perceived directly. By recording long 
sequences of both directly observed and inferred behavior the best basis for 
constructing a final “true” record is laid. Observation is always selective, 
but it is more or less so, and it can be guided by broad or narrow purposes. 
One aim in training observers to make specimen records is to reduce the 
bias and increase the breadth of the report. 

4. A specimen record should describe the situation in which the be- 
havior occurs as well as the behavior itself. Behavior divorced from its psy- 
chological context is largely meaningless, and much of the value of speci- 
men records lies in the possibility of studying the relations between situ- 
ation and behavior. 

5. In making specimen records the influence of the observer must be 
kept minimal and constant. The observer is almost always a part of the 
subject’s psychological Situation and hence influences his behavior in some 
degree. This is an inevitable limitation of most naturalistic observations. 
An important part of the training of observers lies in techniques of mini- 
mizing and holding constant the involvement of the observer in the sub- 
ject’s behavior. 

6. The optimal length of an observation period is small. The alertness 
required to perceive and remember the multitude of simultaneous and se- 
quential occurrences is fatiguing. Notes taken on the spot help, and they 
are a part of our procedure. We have found, however, that even when ex- 
tensive notes are taken, an observer’s efficiency rapidly declines after 30 
minutes of observation. This means that long, continuous, specimen rec- 
ords require a team of observers. For a full-day record at least six observers 
are needed, with eight or nine desirable. 
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7. Observations should be recorded by dictation immediately after they 
have been made. It is probable that when the intention is to make ratings 
and general summaries of behavior and situation, a period of time to pro- 
vide for perspective and insight is advantageous. But when emphasis is 
placed upon the concrete details, as in specimen records, immediate record- 
ing is essential. 

8. We have found it valuable to provide an interrogator who listens to 
the original dictation of observations, and questions the observer on un- 
clear points after he has finished. This allows for both spontaneity in the 
original report and for its subsequent correction and completion. It usually 
requires at least an hour to record a half-hour observation; frequently a 
longer time, With a team of eight or nine observers a schedule can be ar- 
ranged whereby each observer serves also as interrogator. Interrogation 
benefits both the observer’s record and the interrogator’s subsequent obser- 
vations. 

9. The typescript of the original report and interrogations can con- 
veniently be stapled in sequence to wide continuous strips of paper for edit- 
ing by the original observer. The editing includes correcting, simplifying 
and welding the report and the interrogation into a final sequential de- 
scription. In our work, the observer is always interrogated further in this 
stage of the procedure. 

This process yields a record of the sort exemplified by the excerpt given 
above, It provides a specimen of raw behavior data which can be used for a 
number of purposes and which, appears to be of particular value for studies of 
psychosocial development. The specific uses depend upon the methods 
which can be devised for analyzing and conceptualizing the descriptive 
content of the records. This problem, together with the problems of reli- 
ability and validity, will be considered in forthcoming publications. 

Psychological ecology can make important contributions to an under- 
standing of psychosocial development. These contributions await the further 
development of methods of studying behavior in naturally occurring situ- 
ations. 
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A COMMENTARY UPON SOME RECENT CHANGES 
IN CHILD REARING PRACTICES^ 

SiBYLLE EsCALONA 
The Menninger Foundation 

As one surveys the topics which we (as professional groups) set for our- 
selves at meetings such as this one — and as one surveys the articles we write 
for each other to read — one common feamre in our thinking becomes con- 
spicuous. There appears to exist a strong desire to bring together fields of 
inquiry which, in the past, have largely been independent of one another. 
Within the field of psychology generally, and even more strikingly within 
the area of child development, one can note continuous efforts to break 
down existing boundaries. In the past we were taught to think, for instance, 
of the social aspects of child development as an area of study existing inde- 
pendently, restricted to circumscribed content and pursued by specified 
methods appropriate to the task. Other aspects of child development, for 
instance intellectual development, personality development, etc,, were each 
treated as distinct and separate fields of study. While attempts were often 
made to correlate the phenomena which characterize each of these fields, 
we did not go beyond this and were content to establish the fact that a 
parallel can be drawn between different areas of development, 

At present our emphasis is different. We stress the importance of under- 
standing the structural and dynamic interdependence among the various 
developmental part-processes. We assume that physical maturation, intel- 
lectual opportunities and barriers as they exist for the child, and broader 
social and cultural factors all to some degree determine each other, so that 
no single facet of development can be described or comprehended in isolation 
from the rest. 

If we are in earnest about achieving such an integrated approach, it will 
be necessary to relinquish many of the concepts and methods to which we 
are accustomed. The term “Psychosocial development” which occurs in 
the title of this symposium represents an attempt to break down the boun- 
dary between psychological and social aspects of development. Yet, as ordi- 
narily used, this term does not suffice; it seeks to correlate phenomena 
rather than to describe them as one. 

For the purposes of this discussion I propose to go one step further, and 
discuss some recent changes in child rearing practices in their larger social 
and cultural context. The theoretical point of view referred to above views 
each area of growth and development as no more than a single facet, among 

^ Delivered at the Symposium on Psychosocial Aspects of Child Development, at the 
57th Convention of the American Psychological Association, Denver, Colorado, Septem- 
ber 9, 1949. 
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many, of one and the same process, as though, — when we study language 
development, or motor development, or personality formation, — we were 
each peering through a different window, trying to discover what goes on 
within one and the same building. On the basis of such a view the manner 
in which children are raised, and the attitudes to which they arc exposed, 
are part and parcel of child development itself, — not merely' one of the fac- 
tors which will influence it. 

In this country and in modified fornas in other countries we have, within 
a rather short period of time, witnessed a remarkable change in cultural 
attitudes toward specific child-rearing practices. Now as formerly it is true 
that the United States (more than other parts of Western civilization) is 
characterized by the fact that children, their health and education, possess 
a very high, cultural value. In all likelihood this has something to do with 
the fact that to Americans the future is more important than past or pres- 
ent. Historically the United States has stood for the realization of concrete, 
workable, realistic fulfillment, — if not here and now, then in the foreseeable 
future^ — wharcas many other cultures seem to stand primarily for a noble 
tradition or for more abstract ideals. The importance of children to our so- 
ciety has not markedly changed, but the ways in which society deals with 
children, the way in which parents, teachers, physicians and others behave 
toward children, has changed a great deal. 

Ten years ago and less, authoritative public opinion subscribed to sen- 
timents and rules which may be characterized as follows: Bodily and 
mental health is based on an orderly, strictly scheduled existence from early 
childhood onwards, Prescribed formulae are superior to breast feeding, 
chiefly because the ingredients ate known and nutrition becomes, therefore, 
a controlled process. When babies or children cry without recognized legit- 
imate cause it is best to let them cry it out. It is the responsibility of adults 
to teach children what is “right” and what is "wrong" in regard to meal 
times, sleeping hours, play interests and most other activities. The standards 
for “rightness” in such matters were derived from a combination of adult 
patterns of living and scientifically established facts about the physical 
growth of children. At the time, this seemed a highly rational approach. It 
goes with the concept of a stable, orderly and ultimately predictable uni- 
verse which characterized the early decades of the 20th century. From the 
vantage point of the present, it is difficult to recapture the feelings and ex- 
pectations on which such convictions about child-rearing practices were 
based. The extraordinary advances made in the natural sciences and their 
application to almost all facets of living, — from the building of bridges to 
airplane travel, and from routine innoculations to pre-cooked baby cereals, 
— provided for dominant groups in out culture a sense of certainty and 
power. It was somehow felt that — in principle at least — the external forces 
of nature had been overcome. The future was ours to master. It is no won- 
der that such a background of attitudes would lead us to expect that bigger 
and better children could be produced — ^much like automobiles or washing 
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machines — through specific, rather mechanical, prescribed procedures. It 
is well to remember that mothers who forced exactly six ounces of formula 
down a baby’s throat exactly every four hours, nursery school teachers who 
handed out gold stars to the child who didn’t raise his voice nor fight for 
a toy, and teachers who taught arithmetic by drill and drill alone performed 
these acts with as much or as little love and devotion for their children as 
is felt by any mother who feeds her baby on self-demand, and by any 
teacher teaching self-expression through rhythm games. Mothers dealing 
with their children flexibly and indulgendy today, as well as the mothers 
who raised their children rigidly and sternly ten years ago, are and were 
supported by a strong sense of doing what is best for the child in accordance 
with expert opinion. 

In the course of recent years we have lost the naive sense of mastery in 
regard to the world in which we live. Not only scientists but people in gen- 
eral have ceased to believe that technological advances will solve the prob- 
lems of human existence. Quite the reverse, we are afraid of the conse- 
quences of the split atom and of other devices which release and manipulate; 
natural forces. At the same time a generalized feeling of uncertainty emerged: 
even on the surface we no longer possess a stable value system. Such 
changes in cultural atmosphere have, of course, recurred many times in his- 
tory. They characterize post-war and between-war periods, and arc often 
described as periods of decadence or disintegration. 

In one respect, however, the cultural milieu which forms the matrix in 
which our children presently grow and develop differs from previous times 
of social crisis. Scientists and everyone else now tend to regard human na- 
ture itself as the main source of threat to future security and well being. 
The fear of the gods, of enemies and of natural forces has been replaced 
by the fear of the unconscious, or of whatever it is that determines human 
actions. Psychoanalysis has done more than any other theory to illuminate 
the seemingly irrational aspects of human behavior. Occasionally it is 
claimed that the findings of psychoanalysis have helped to undermine the 
stability of our attitudes and values, and have therefore partially caused the 
current confusion. It is our impression that the reverse is true. In other 
words, the writer believes that the enormous impact which psychoanalysis 
has had upon popular thought, its influence on medicine, education, litera- 
ture and even the moving picture, are a consequense of the loss of a stable 
value system rather than the other way around.^ 

We have referred to the rigid scheduling, the careful dosing of manifest 

^Neither of the alternative views stated in the text fully reflects the intended meaning. 
The effect of psychoanalysis upon popular thought and practice, and its relationship to the 
cultural state, must be reciprocal. The formulation of psychoanalytic theory required 
cultural forces which demanded it; the initial resistance against analytic findings and the 
subsequent popularization of these findings were largely determined, culturally; yet 
during the process the culture changed, partially by virtue of having absorbed new 
"facts" and new ideas from psychodynamics; the whole process being intricate and 
dialectic in nature. 
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affection and the orgies of formula prescription which constituted authori- 
tative opinion on child rearing practices until recently. The totality of these 
attitudes and practices we have regarded as of a piece with a social-cultural 
milieu the stability and cohesiveness of which rested on a sense of technical 
mastery. What of the present-day philosophy of child rearing? To select 
a few representative items: It is now thought that it is up to us as adults to 
meet the needs of the younger child, rather than to expect early adaptation 
from him. To wit, self-demand schedules and all that goes with them. 
Among the needs of the young child we recognize the need for affection 
and for an intimate relationship with the mother as of very great impor- 
tance, tending to evaluate it as more crucial than the need for good physical 
care. We prize self-expression, sincerity of feeling and spontaneous interest 
above good manners, self-restraint or intellectual accomplishment. So far so 
good; each culture has the right and the obligation to determine the educa- 
tional goals for which to strive, and the above goals appear to adequately 
represent what we as a group want our children to be. 

Let us look, however, at the means we adopt in trying to reach these new 
goals. Not so much the child-rearing authorities themselves as their inter- 
preters (in the press, the Well Baby Clinics, the case work agencies, the 
Public Health Departments, etc.) have created a philosophy which by and 
large makes it seem as though contentment and even normal development 
for the child can be attained only at the cost of great self-denial on the part 
of the parents. The mother, especially, must subordinate her need for sleep, 
for recreation, for getting the housework done or for pursuing non- 
domestic interests at all times. Moreover, she is expected to do so with a 
sense of deep satisfaction and happiness. If, for a moment, we disregard 
all that has been learned about personality development (which led to these 
new methods) and consider only the vague ideological orientation of many 
parents and others who apply these new principles — one outstanding fea- 
ture of the spectacle is that the adults are uncomfortable in many ways. 
Rooming-in requires the mother to take active charge of the baby at a 
time when previously she would have rested and been waited upon hand 
and foot. Self-demand, especially when the baby is breast fed or when it is 
believed that close contact between mother and child at feeding time is im- 
portant, mean that all other activities must be adapted to the child’s rhythm 
and makes it almost impossible to get away from home. Giving the child 
free scope to explore the world means endless patience and labor in clean- 
ing up messes and in countless other ways. 

If one wishes to establish a relationship between broad cultural trends 
and child-rearing practices, observations like those above, however correct, 
would he of very limited significance if they related to this one area alone. 
Yet even a most superficial survey of accepted attitudes and practices in al- 
together different areas suggests a similar trend toward making things 
tough for adults. For instance; after operations people used to have weeks 
of bed rest — currently they are made to walk about during the first few 
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days. The usual length of hospitalization for childbirth has dropped from 
ten days to six days. An infection, which in the old days would have been 
good for several weeks now, with the use of penicillin and other drugs, 
will be cleared up in a matter of days. If one breaks a leg plastic braces 
make it possible to walk again within a few days. If a person be too tired 
to work, benzedrine will fix him up almost at once. Obviously penicillin, 
plastic braces and the rest represent invaluable advances and constitute es- 
sential progress in human knowledge. Similarly, our new and more com- 
plete understanding of the needs of children is valuable and has become in- 
dispensable knowledge. It remains true, however, that, in our culture, it 
has become exceedingly difficult for adults to find legitimate channels of 
indulgence. Where passive needs are concerned even minimal satisfaction 
is difficult to attain without cultural criticism. 

Such a state of affairs is of course multi-determined. If our previous 
speculation is correct, however, i.e. if it is true that we now tend to ascribe 
the responsibility for wars and other disturbing events to the “human ele- 
ment” rather than to outside forces, this fact may be considered as one 
among many which have brought on the present attitude of severity toward 
the needs of adults. Roughly stated our thought is that if we, collectively, 
assume responsibility for having created our social existence, we automat- 
ically assume moral responsibility and hence guilt for the state of affairs in 
which we find ourselves. In addition, it follows that hopes for a better 
world rest with our ability to make our children more rational, more com- 
petent and more capable of maintaining an orderly existence than we have 
been. 

Such an attitude is reasonable enough, except perhaps for the clement of 
guilt. It is precisely this element which is reflected in some of our child- 
rearing practices. In the case of individuals we know that feelings of guilt 
are likely to lead to self-defeating action, designed more to appease the in- 
dividual’s anxiety than to remedy the situation which caused the guilt feel- 
ing. It is barely possible that collectively, as a culture, we are doing the same 
thing. It is as though our recognition of the fact that the better we learn 
to control events the greater our responsibility for these events implied an 
apologetic state of mind towards our children. As though we not only re- 
gretted that we have not done better by them, but also felt that we must 
“make up to them," so to speak by extra indulgence and also by punishing 
ourselves. 

It is not suggested that individual parents, or any other persons who 
deal with children, are apt to consciously and clearly experience the pattern 
of thought suggested above. Yet, for the moment, we may assume that 
some such undercurrent exists in our society and motivates and/or activates 
some of our behavior towards children. What would it mean for the devel- 
opment of the children who grow up amidst such attitudes? 

A real discussion of this point would require more time than is available, 
but the following may suggest the trend of our speculation. It is generally 
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true that as we deal with childreiij individually and collectively, we com- 
municate to them not only our conscious intention, but also our feelings 
and attitudes (conscious or unconscious) which accompany these inten- 
tions. It is reasonable to assume that if our behavior towards children is in 
part motivated by anxiety and guilt — as has been suggested in the body of 
this paper — children will absorb the fact that such attitudes are main- 
tained toward them. This in turn can be expected to affect their develop- 
ing concept of the self and of the world about. As is often the case, psycho- 
pathological material may provide clues as to the meaning of behavior ob- 
servations that are made with normal children. Available clinical observa- 
tions can be interpreted in such a way, it is believed, as to show that in 
indirect ways children acquire a sense that something is owed them. More- 
over, and related to this, the awareness of the adult’s insecurity, anxiousness 
and guilt would seem to operate as a barrier towards developing the trust 
and confidence in the strength and the superior judgment of adults which 
children require if they themselves are to feel secure and confident. 

In this discussion we have not attempted to evaluate or criticize the re- 
cent ideology concerning child cate. Nor have we wished to assess the 
merits of any of the specific methods or practices which were referred to 
and which resulted from a new philosophy concerning children. In fact, 
it may not be amiss to mention that in large measure we consider the new 
pediatric and educational practices as the practical application of valid and 
useful insights into the nature of personality development. 

Rather, we wish to call to your attention the manner in, which many of 
the facts provided by psychoanalysis, child psychology, etc, have been inter- 
preted and applied. It is thought that the application of our new insights 
has often been liiade in such a way as to make many of the recommended 
child-rearing practices the vehicle of our group anxieties and collective 
guilt. We do not regard this as a logical necessity. Instead we should like 
to consider it as a comprehensible social-psychological phenomenon which 
may perhaps be modified and minimized through conscious recognition. 
Cultural emphasis on the psychological implications of child-rearing prac- 
tices is likely to continue, and it is desirable that it should. However, a 
modification in some of our accompanying attitudes is also thought de- 
sirable. Increasing awareness of the less rational elements in our behavior — 
of unconscious motivations and of the intrinsic connection between feelings, 
beliefs and actions — is useful to the extent to which it enables us to better 
control these elements and to master ourselves as we have mastered the 
physical world. It would be both ironic and tragic if, in the very act of re- 
moving some of the frustrations and limitations to optimal psychic devel- 
opment, we ran counter to the very nature of our understanding about the 
emotional needs of children by unnecessarily burdening them with our his- 
torically and socially understandable terrors and uncertainties. 

Manuscript received October 28, 
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NEWS NOTES 


Susan Isaacs Memorial Fund. The University of London Institute of 
Education has recently launched a memorial fund to endow a research fel- 
lowship in the name of the late Susan Isaacs, to be concerned with the psy- 
chology and education of young children. Representatives from other coun- 
tries have been invited to belong to an executive committee for the purpose of 
making the fund representative of other countries as well as England. Miss 
D. E. M. Gardner is taking Miss Isaacs’ place as head of the Department of 
Child Development. 

Hutteriie Research. A preventative approach to mental health is the 
basis of a study of a “well adjusted” culture, which is being financed by a 
grant of 119,364 from the National Institute of Mental Health of the U.S. 
Public Elealth Service. The project, entitled "Cultural and Psychiatric Fac- 
tors in the Mental Health of the Hutterites” will be administered by Wayne 
University in Detroit, under the direction of Assistant Professor Joseph W. 
Eaton of the Department of'Sociology and Anthropology. Associate Profes- 
sor James Clark Moloney, M.D., of the Wayne University College of Medi- 
cine will serve as psychiatric consultant. 

Special attention will be given to child-rearing practices, the adolescent 
period and the techniques of socializing the young Huttcrite to live up to 
what is expected from him. 

Helen Putnam Fellowship for Advanced Research. Radclifle College 
recently announced that applications for the Helen Putnam Fellowship for 
Advanced Research are open to postdoctoral women scholars in the field of 
genetics or of mental health broadly defined to include such fields as clinical 
psychology and child development. The stipend will be I2800 a year. Appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from the Secretary of the Graduate School, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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CHARLES ANDERSON ALDRICH 

1888 — 1949 

1 

“Andy” Aldrich died on October 5, 1949 at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota. He had gone to the Mayo Clinic in 1944 in order to organize 
the Rochester Child Health Project of the Section on Pediatrics, and to 
serve as its director. He was also professor of Pediatrics in the post gradu- 
ate school of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Aldrich was born in Plymouth, Massachusetts on March 4, 1888. His 
family moved to Evanston, Illinois when he was eleven years old. There 
he attended the public schools and Northwestern University. He graduated 
with honors from the Northwestern University Medical School in 1915 and 
took his internship at the New York Nursery and Children’s Hospital and 
the Evanston Hospital during the years 1915 and 1916. 

After completion of his internship at the Evanston Hospital, where he 
was one of the first internes they had ever had, he entered general practice 
in 1917 in association with Dr. Frank Elatchford in Winnetka, Illinois, 
Soon thereafter he was married to Mary McCague of Omaha, Nebraska. 
They had first met one another in their student days at Northwestern. 
There are two sons, one daughter and six grandchildren. Both of the sons 
are able physicians. 

After a short period in the general practice of medicine, Andy realized 
fully that his real interest was in the field of Pediatrics. He therefore com- 
pleted a year of postgraduate pediatric training at Harvard University in 
igzi and returned to Winnetka to confine his work to that field of med- 
icine. 

Andy really loved babies and children and his warm, friendly personality, 
his able and inquiring mind together with a great willingness and capacity 
for work and study soon brought him eminence in his specialty. 

He was on the pediatric staff of the Evanston Hospital and the Children’s 
Memorial ITospital, Chicago, later becoming chief of the Pediatric Staff 
at the Evanston Hospital and in 1941 Chief of Staff at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, the latter being a full-time position and carrying with it the pro- 
fessorship of Pediatrics at the Northwestern University Medical School. 
Here he served with distinction until Dr. Henry Helmholz requested him 
to organize the Rochester Child Health Project in 1944. 

During the years of his work at the Children’s Memorial Hospital he 
achieved fame for his outstanding effort in the problems of nephritis and 
nephrosis in childhood and became an authority in that field. Also during 
these years he was a prolific contributor to general pediatric literature. 

However, his greatest and really abiding interest lay in the problems of 
child development and behavior. His first publications in this field appeared 
in 1927. First was an article which appeared in the Journal of the A.M.A. 
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entitled, “Prevention of Anorexia in Children.” This article was soon fol- 
lowed by the well-known book. Cultivating the Child's Appetite, the title 
of which has since been changed to Feeding Our Old Fashioned Children. 

These publications created great interest throughout the land among both 
professional and lay groups and set off a tremendous barrage of related 
articles by many different authors, none of whom had much to add to what 
Dr. Aldrich had already written. 

The well-known volume. Babies Are Human Beings, was first published 
in 1938. The book was written with the collaboration of Mrs. Aldrich, 
who was always an able assistant to Andy in the preparation of many 
of his manuscripts. Considered by many authorities to be one of the finest 
and most instructive books in its field, it has been of profound influence 
in the thinking of all persons who are interested in mental hygiene and 
the behavior of children. 

Dr. Aldrich also served with distinction in the teaching and administra- 
tive branches of pediatrics. His course in Growth and Development given 
at Northwestern University Medical School was extremely popular with the 
students. His instruction of the pediatric residents in the hospital always 
presented the practical down to earth side of medicine for he realized from 
experience how important it was to have this point of view in order to 
achieve success in private practice. 

The succssful development of the new department at the Mayo Clinic 
was a result of Andy’s tremendous curiosity, understanding and wisdom 
concerning the mental and physical problems of infancy and childhood. 
He realized that we have only begun to scratch the surface in our present 
knowledge of why children behave as they do in our complex world, and 
he eagerly sought new information. 

He was able to procure an extremely able staff and fortunately many of 
them remain to carry on the work. He installed a plan of teaching fellow- 
ships in pediatrics which offered unique and non-stereotyped opportunities 
for the study of pediatric problems. The originality and success of this plan 
later won a Lasker award. 

His group was to prove most productive in their work and it was within 
only a short time after the department organization had been perfected 
that the first observations from their early studies began to appear in the 
medical literature and have frequently continued to do so. 

Dr. Aldrich had served as chairman of the Section on Pediatrics of the 
American Medical Association and was a past president of the Chicago 
Pediatric Society and of the American Pediatric Society. He was one of the 
organizers and a charter member of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and served on its board of examiners for many years. He was an early 
member of the Society for Research in Child Development and at the time 
of his death was its President-Elect and was on the editorial board of Pedi- 
atries, the official journal of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
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A tribute to Andy Aldrich would be most inadequate without a final 
word concerning his personal attributes. Among these are found some of 
the reasons why he achieved his great stature among physicians and friends. 

Because of his very numerous medical interests one might believe that he 
had time for little else, but this was not true. He was a friendly, warm, and 
tolerant person and a most agreeable companion when fun was the order 
of the day. He had a great interest in the affairs of his country and his lib- 
eral point of view was often quite a trial to many of his more conservative 
friends and neighbors. His fine sense of humor and his ability to express 
himself in a clear, logical manner made him a most interesting member of 
any discussion group. 

Andy had a great interest in sports and played tennis regularly and well 
in spite of a moderate Parkinsonian affliction. The incidence of this diffi- 
culty seemed only to spur him to greater effort and he refused to allow it 
to curb his activities. He could be, and usually was, as excited as any school- 
boy when attending the football games of his alma mater and rarely missed 
a game. 

In spite of all his other activities and a large and busy pediatric practice, 
he found time to serve for several years on his village school board and for 
years was pediatric advisor and consultant to the Winnetka Public Schools. 

Andy Aldrich, as a man, will always be remembered with affection by 
those who knew him well. As a physician he will live forever in the great 
realm of medical knowledge to which he was such an original and able 
contributor. 

Geokge F. Munns 
Winnethfi, Illinois 




EGO-DEVELOPMENT AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


David P. Ausubel, M.D. 

Yeshiva University 

Introduction 

This paper will be concerned with the relationship between variability 
in mode of ego-development and subjective factors in the learning process. 
As such it is historically related to a growing movement in psychology 
and education which seeks to emphasize the role of the needs, emotions, 
and personality development of the learner in relation to the learning 
process. 

Evidence for this point of view has a long history and has come from 
many sources — experimental and social psychology, psychiatry, and mental 
hygiene. Nevertheless it has only received passing recognition by learning 
theorists (25) and sparse application to educational practice. More than 
ten years ago Lawrence K. Frank asserted that “the dilemma of education 
arises from belief in man, as a rational being in whom emotion can be con- 
trolled by reason and intelligence” (20), He went on to say that “educa- 
tional programs shrink from any frank acceptance of the underlying per- 
sonality make-up and emotional reactions of students as entering into the 
educational situation — because to do so would bring about a widespread 
collapse of the whole educational philosophy and undermining of approved 
pedagogy” (20). And more recently, G. W. Allport has advanced the 
hope that “learning theory of the future . . . will not remain so peripheral 
to the ego” (i). 

The role of the learner was first forcibly injected into learning theory by 
E. L. Thorndike’s emphasis on the importance of motivation and reward, 
culminating in his controversial law of effect (25). A host of studies were 
conducted which in general demonstrated the motivational superiority of 
praise to reproof (3, ii, 26) and indicated the efficacy of group recognition 
and rivalry (12, 27, 32) as motivating stimuli. Allport (i) has interpreted 
these findings as indicative of the primacy of the “ego drive” over all other 
learning motives. On the other hand he has criticized the law of effect by 
pointing to evidence that “people normally do not strive again for a goal 
successfully achieved. What they do is to raise their aspirations to a point 
where they clearly risk failure” (i). Cantor (10) has deplored the use of 
reward and punishment as learning incentives as calculated to place “mo- 
tivation for conduct outside the will of the student.” And Lewln and his 
associates have insisted that the meaning of reward and punishment can 
only be interpreted subjectively in the light of the individual’s level of as- 
piration (14). Evidence points to the fact that this factor is shifted by the 
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subject “in such a manner as to maintain his self-esteem at the highest 
possible level” (i). 

Closely related to the problem of motivation is the determination of the 
optimal degree of tension required to facilitate the learning process. Gen- 
erally speaking, intense emotion or frustration (9, 23) and very high levels 
of ego-involvement (i) have a disruptive effect. Yet Mowrer (35) has suc- 
cessfully established anxiety-reduction as a potent motivational factor, and 
Allison Davis (13) refers to this motive as the driving force in the assimi- 
lation of class attitudes and aspirations. 

Experimental social psychology has further highlighted the role of sub- 
jective factors in the learning process. Experiments by Bartlett (8), Ed- 
wards (15), Zillig (46), Watson and Hartmann (45), Wallen (44) and 
Levine and Murphy (31), among others, have demonstrated the influence 
of ‘‘ethnocentric frame of reference,” personal bias, and ego-involvement 
in determining the quantity, form and longevity of learned and remem- 
bered material. Ego-involved tasks which are completed are remembered 
better than those not completed (39) ; whereas non-completcd tasks that arc 
not ego-involved are better remembered than completed tasks. 

Related evidence from the psychology of individual differences (43) and 
from developmental psychology (28) although not bearing directly on 
subjective elements in learning has emphasized such factors as individual 
differences in capacity and “maturational readiness.” Much stress is now 
laid on correctly gearing educational policies and programs to meet the 
developmental capacities and peculiarities related to each particular age 
level (18, 21). From this point of view has arisen the concept that the 
young child responds less to the words of his parents than to “the feeling- 
tones and emotional tensions with which they are loaded” (lo). This also 
holds true in relation to teachers. Thus, Manske (33) has shown that only 
a non-prejudiced teacher can modify attitudes of racial prejudice in stu- 
dents by presenting factual material favorable to minority groups. 

The most ambitious attempt to relate a theory of personality develop- 
ment to the dynamics of the learning process was made by Cantor (10). 
Drawing heavily upon concepts developed by Rank and Plant, he analyzed 
learning sequences in terms of the dichotomous needs for dependence and 
independence, “identification,” “resistance,” “projection,” and “will-guilt” 
— conflict. The approach taken in the present paper differs from Cantor’s 
in emphasizing the relationship of different patterns of ego-development 
to the learning process rather than postulating a generalized set of learning 
principles derived from considerations pertinent to personality development. 

Lastly, in rounding out this- brief and obviously incomplete historical re- 
view, the subjective approach to the learning process has been vigorously 
championed by proponents of the mental hygiene point of view in educa- 
tion. They argue that if the aim of “education carried on within the frame- 
work of mental hygiene” is to “free individuals from personality distor- 
tion,” the dynamics of the learning process in each student must be under- 
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stood in terms of the individual meaning of his needs for dependence and 
independence so that these factors can be taken into account by the teacher 
in understanding his particular resistances raised to learning, and in dis- 
covering efficacious techniques in overcoming them (lo, i6, 19). The recent 
emphasis on active participation of the student in the educational process 
(10, 28) (a principle whose application has been largely restricted to nur- 
sery, progressive private, and university graduate schools) is in accord 
with the newer approach to psychotherapy which recognizes the greater 
efficacy of endogenously-derived ego-involved motivations (38, 42). And 
lastly Rcdl’s analysis of leadership relationships in terms of “ego,” “super- 
ego,” and "ego-ideal” patterns (37) recognizes the relevance of personality 
development for the learning process in the classroom situation. 

The problem of understanding learning as an individual matter, thus, 
(for this paper) resolves itself into the task of identifying those interper- 
sonal^ mechanisms by which a specific type of personality assimilates new 
values. While each person has to be considered phenomenologically as a 
unique example of a given personality category, it is still necessary to set 
up general categories of personality, and hence general types of learners. 
The validity of any such classification will depend upon its conformity to 
actual basic divergences in personality development and their associated 
interpersonal laws of accretion. This means that there will be not one gen- 
eral dynamics of learning, but a separate dynamics of learning for each 
fundamental personality type. And since the essence of the entire process 
of personality growth may be described in terms of the dichotomous needs 
for dependence and independence (10), we may distinguish between two 
main types of personality — the secure and the insecure — as reflecting 
through the contrasting mechanisms of satellization® (5) and incorpora- 
tion^ the operation, relative importance, and dynamic interrelationship 
between those needs. 

The field of mental hygiene lies in the prevention and amelioration of 
distortions in personality development which interfere with the enjoyment 
of mental health, and which constitute the predisposing factors in the causa- 
tion of mental disease. The problem of learning — as the acquisition of new 
values — is relevant to mental hygiene since it comprises so large a part of 
the process of personality development. Hence, the role of mental hygiene 
in the learning process lies in the recognition of the different methods of 
learning that , coexist with the different types of personality development, 
and in utilizing this understanding towards evolving techniques of teaching 
which not only foster maximal learning within a given method, but also 
modify advantageously the existing learning method wherever possible. 

t In this paper, interpersonal mechanisms of learning refer to factors associated with 
personality development. Personal refers to other individual differences (in energy, 
capacity for learning, verbal facility, etc.). Objectiue refers to general factors Influencing 
the course of learning that are not ascribable to individual differences. 

2 For definitions of these terms, see below. 
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The Relationship Between Objective, Personal, and 
Interpersonal Factors in Learning 

Education is obviously an interpersonal phenomenon since from almost 
the very beginning of a person’s existence, we witness the “individual tak- 
ing over community points of view, and society reciprocally absorbing the 
individual’s modification of the prevailing ideology” (lo). Learning does 
not take place in a vacuum, but only in relation to other individuals who 
themselves — despite the existence of personal emotional ties — act largely as 
personal representatives of a given cultural organization. During the course 
of personality development, the individual acquires a characteristic method 
of learning (satellization or incorporation). This not only predetermines 
his mode of acquiring new value-judgments, but also influences the scope, 
the depth, the motivations and the efficiency of the learning process. 

However, the process of learning may also be described objectively in 
conceptual terms as consisting of those inner structural and organizational 
changes which occur in ideas while they acquire individual meaningfulness. 
This objective aspect of learning which takes place concurrently with the 
interpersonal aspect is a dynamic process reflecting the development of the 
meaningfulness of a given idea in a specific individual. At any given time 
when an individual is exposed to a new idea or to a new aspect of an old 
idea, a certain equilibrium prevails between that idea and the totality of 
his prevailing organization of concepts. This is the framework of reference 
confronting a n.ew idea; and the task of learning is to integrate this new 
concept into his existing framework of ideas, so that in terms of the newly 
organized whole it has a personal meaning which is applicable to the in- 
terpretation and solution of the usual problems of living. The process by 
which such new ideas are “imbedded” in the existing structure involves the 
mechanisms of levelling, sharpening, and assimilation (2). 

Whether meaningfulncss is actually achieved depends upon the degree 
of integrative effort put forth (which is a function of such personal factors 
as energy, interest, will to learn, active participation and intellectual capa- 
city), and also upon various interpersonal factors. 

In the learning of simple factual material, it is the personal aspects of 
individual differences which are mainly relevant. However, where values 
and judgments are involved, the interpersonal mode of learning becomes 
an important co-aspect of the learning process. 

In this psychologically-minded era, it is hardly necessary to defend the 
statement that interpersonal factors are involved in the assimilation of val- 
ues, since few people would maintain today that this is a purely rational, 
objective, or impersonal process. What is necessary, however, is to relate 
differences in ego-development to mode of value-acquisition (satellization 
and incorporation). While in this paper, we are mainly interested in those 
individual differences in learning which are related to the interpersonal 
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method of learning employed, we must also be Goncerncd with the effect 
of these differences on the operation of the personal factors listed above. 

Brief Summary of Ego-Developmefit^ 

From an amorphous concept originally indistinguishable from the to- 
tality of the child’s impressions (21, 34, 36, 41), the ego emerges at three 
as a relatively clear percept endowed with a full quota of omnipotence 
(7, 17, 34). This notion of grandiosity can, for the most part, be ascribed 
to the fact that he has been living in an environment benevolently struc- 
tured in terms of meeting his needs (34). Relatively few demands have 
been made upon him to conform to external requirements. And although 
manifestly incompetent in the matter of self-help, he has been ama2ingly 
successful in gratifying his wants. No wonder then that he conceives of 
himself as volitionally omnipotent (5, 7). 

Soon, however, the child’s concept of self must undergo radical devalua- 
tion. As he manifests greater executive competence, he becomes subject to 
greater pressures to conform to parental expectations (34). Clearer per- 
ception of the nature of reality forces him to acknowledge his relative un- 
importance and his volitional impotence. Thus, the grandiose state of ego- 
organization becomes untenable; and since reality can no longer support 
its pretensions he is required to find a sense of adequacy within a more 
modest and realistic framework of ego-organization (5, 7). 

The most satisfactory reorganization of ego-structure takes place through 
the process of satellization, in which the child identifies as a subordinate 
figure in relation to the dominant role of the parents (5). By virtue of his 
complete acceptance of this dependent position, he becomes automatically 
assured of intrinsic feelings of security and adequacy, — providing, of course 
that he is emotionally accepted and valued for his own sake (5). The re- 
jected child obviously cannot satellize, and is hence compelled to cling to 
his former untenable ego structure (5). The extrinsically-valued child — 
unassured of appreciation for his own sake — is placed in the same position; 
To remain adequate in his own eyes he feels obliged to fulfill the grandiose 
pretensions of his infantile ego which his ambitious parents do nothing 
to deflate. However, in the latter case, the retention of the infantile struc- 
ture is quite compatible with the adulation with which he is surrounded; 
whereas in the face of a hostile environment, the rejected child must harbor 
his omnipotent fancies within (7). 

In the satellizing child, the ego-structure gradually takes on a new ap- 
pearance once resistance (infantile negativism) to accepting the new status 
wanes (7). There is marked deflation of the notion of self-importance and 
of volitional omnipotence. The child accepts more readily parental limita- 
tions upon the free exercise of his will. The obstreperous pursuit of pleasure 
and the insistence on immediate gratification become attenuated as the 

®For a fuller account ■of the process of cgo-devclopmcnt, see D. P, Ausubel, Nega- 
tivism as a Phase of Ego-Development (7). 
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need for parental approval becomes stronger. Executive independence ex- 
pands, and goals are projected farther into the future. And finally the child 
accepts responsibility for meeting the moral standards of his parents (7), 

It becomes apparent that further ego-development in later childhood and 
adolescence involves primarily a reversal of the volitionally dependent as- 
pects of satellization, while accentuating the trend toward non-hedonistic 
goals and greater executive independence. The non-satellizing child, how- 
ever, is largely spared the task of regaining volitional independence since 
he has never really surrendered it (6, 7). 

But if emancipation is easier for him, the non-satellizing child faces 
other difEcultics. To satisfy his undevalued and "hypertrophic” ego-de- 
mands, power and prestige must be achieved in reality (since grandiosity 
cannot be blithely assumed as in the uncritical days of infancy); because 
only in this "extrinsic” fashion can he gain any semblance of the intrinsic 
security and adequacy associated with satellization. This is obviously a dif- 
ficult task for the rejected child, who can gain no recognition at home and 
must suffer the constant humiliation of forced submission to an authority 
he doesn’t respect, as well as reluctant acceptance of economic dependence. 
This immediate trauma to self-esteem produces an anxiety state which tends 
to be perpetuated by the maintenance of an aspirational level far in excess 
of realistic considerations — a condition predisposing toward chronic injury 
to self-esteem (5, 7). It is further accentuated by emotional isolation from 
others; since, although he would welcome other emotional attachments, 
he is much too afraid of a repetition of rejection to hazard the necessary 
emotional exposure. 

As noted above, the over-valued child fares better initially, since his om- 
nipotent ego-structure is nurtured in an environment which values him on 
his own terms and grants free reign to his expansive will. Hence he is 
spared the immediate trauma to self-esteem which precipitates an anxiety 
state. Yet lacking intrinsic feelings of security and adequacy, he is com- 
pletely dependent on external criteria of prestige for the maintenance of 
their extrinsic counterparts. And since his level of aspiration is also pegged 
above realisdc expectations of success, he too is predisposed toward those 
serious traumas to self-esteem that induce anxiety conditions (4, 7). 

Ego-Matujiation and the Lbaening Process 

The problem of maturation (emancipation) presents no great difficulty 
to the intrinsically insecure child (6). Having a strong, hypertrophic ego, 
and having formed no relationships of satellization, his attitude is inde- 
pendent throughout, both in self-assertion and in learning from others. He 
easily adopts independent adult ego-demands of his own through self- 
assertion and by incorporating new values into his personality. These new 
values naturally represent threats to his present value-organization, and, 
hence, are resisted at first with all the vigorousness of his robust egoism 
and self-assertiveness. Once this resistance is broken down, however, the 
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new values can be incorporated, that is, taken bodily into his own value- 
system, aud regarded as his own without any implication of an emotional 
bond arising between him and his preceptor, and without any suggestion 
of satellization. This learning process is strictly an act of independence re- 
quiring no subservience of self to others, and no personal adherence to an 
exponent of alien values. 

The expression of this self-assertion and independence is invariably an 
inner necessity of his personality development and of his method of growth 
and maturation, and manifests itself cither as resistance to learning or as 
learning via incorporation. The voluntary expression of dependence is in- 
conceivable in such persons — since to them dependence is tantamount to 
admission of the inferiority against which all their strivings are directed: 
Intellectual or value satellization in the absence of emotional satellization 
can only be equated with humiliation. 

In the secure individual, on the other hand, the problem of ego-matura- 
tion is much more difficult. He is less self-assertive, and he has unques- 
tionably accepted satellization and dependency on his parents. Unlike the 
insecure child, he is able, because of his personal emotional identification 
(satellization), to accept dependency (of action, values and attitudes) with- 
out experiencing any feelings of inferiority. Personal emotional satelliza- 
tion has paved the way for the satellization of values and attitudes; and 
the assertion of independence is not a compelling, driving force, but fre- 
quently gives way when it conflicts with parental allegiances in order to 
avoid arousing feelings of guilt. The process of ego-maturation in the se- 
cure individual (emancipation from dependency on parents) is thus beset 
by considerable difficulties and hazards, and not infrequently ends in fail- 
ure with the production of a motivationally immature and inadequate in- 
dividual (4, 7). This is in direct contrast to the insecure individual who 
rarely fails to undergo ego-maturation. 

The acquisition of new values (learning) in the secure personality is 
primarily a process of accepting the values of persons with whom he iden- 
tifies emotionally. In the beginning, while he still learns primarily from his 
parents, the learning process encounters only the moderate resistance of- 
fered by his own self-assertion, and is facilitated by his desire to avoid guilt 
feelings. Later, when parental surrogates enter the picture, resistance to 
new learning is strengthened by the natural reluctance to repudiate pri- 
mary allegiances and to assume the associated burden of guilt. (Since in- 
secure individuals do not learn primarily by forming personal identifica- 
tions, and hence in their system of values have no deep primary allegiances, 
the possibility of experiencing guilt by virtue of repudiating these primary 
loyalties is not present). Learning thus proceeds by a process of forming 
successive personal identifications, each of which involves overcoming the 
resistance inherent in the necessity for repudiating a prior identification 
(and its associated burden of guilt). 

Insofar as maturation may be defined in terms of complete emancipation 
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from the attitude of dependency, it becomes an unattainable goal for the 
satellizer, since the independence associated with renouncing one value is 
counterbalanced by the dependence involved in identifying with another. 
However, maturation involves more than just achieving a certain desirable 
degree of independence from slavish adherence to parental values. It in- 
cludes the entire growth process of the personality whereby new values are 
constantly being assimilated and old ones rejected. In the secure person, the 
method of accretion is by satellization. In the insecure personality, the cor- 
responding method is one of incorporation, except for the rejected child 
in whom a latent capacity for satellization always resides. 

Thus, although the attitude of independence cannot be equated with the 
process of maturation, in one sense it greatly facilitates the learning process 
since (a) there is no resistance to learning stemming from reluctance to re- 
pudiate personal loyalties and to incur the associated burden of guilt; (b) 
the process of incorporation implies more active and positive participation 
in learning than does satellization; (c) there is more ego-inspired drive to 
learn in “incorporators” (everything else being equal). On the other hand, 
there is increased resistance to the acceptance of new values on a pure ego- 
status basis, since new values pose an exaggerated competitive threat to 
personality integrity. There is also the danger of excessive ego-involvement 
impairing the efficiency of learning process (i) and of extrinsic prestige 
drives completely displacing intrinsic motives, In most cases, however, a 
reciprocal or circular relationship holds between extrinsic and intrinsic mo- 
tivations, the enhancement of one leading to the greater development of the 
other. 

The terms “satellization” and “incorporation” are used by the writer to 
get around the semantic confusion surrounding the older term “idendfica- 
tion.” In current psychological literature (24), the latter term is used to 
cover at least three different general meanings; (a) to make common cause 
emotionally with persons U]{e oneself; (b) to link oneself emodonally — to 
associate oneself in common cause with someone on whom one is or be- 
comes dependent (e.g., child’s relation to parent) and to accept his values 
on the basis of personal loyalty; (c) to accept, to identify with or to incor- 
porate the values of another on the basis of their objective capacity to en- 
hance ego-status — ^without forming any basic emodonal tie to that indi- 
vidual. 

In both “b” and “c” above there is assimilation of the goals of another; 
but in "b,” the assimilation is secondary to the formation of an emotional 
bond, while in "c” it is merely an objeedve emulation of goal. It is the 
same disdnetion that can be drawn between the hero-worshipper who 
wants to sit at the feet of the master, and be like him in every way, and 
the hero-worshipper who worships not the hero but his capacities and pres- 
tige, and would like to succeed to them. The former is a satellizer; the 
latter an incorporator. The first meaning ("a") illustrates a form of exter- 
nalized narcissism (accepting someone or something like oneself, as an cx- 
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tension of one’s ego), and is hence a subtype of incorporation, but not coex- 
tensive with it. It requires no submergence or satellization of self to others, 
but merely incorporation of an externalized mirror image of self. 

These two varieties of value assimilation involve no new principles of 
cognitive reorganization that are not operative in the ordinary formation 
and change of attitudes and beliefs (29). Initial confrontation with new 
value-giving experience finds the child unprepared with a relevant frame- 
work of reference. In this situation he naturally tends to rely on social 
norms (36, 40), and is especially susceptible to prestige suggestion (29) for 
the evolution of his attitudes. In the non-satellizer, "prestige suggestion by 
changing the individual’s environment through manipulation of either 
word objects or other objects can result in a change in the nature of the 
perceived object” (29), Within the framework of his needs for ego-aggran- 
dizement therefore, his beliefs are responsive to the objective influence of 
the “authority” judgments of others. 

In satellizers, however, a prestige suggestion is “accepted because of the 
need of the individual to agree with the person making the suggestion. In 
such cases, the individual first accepts the suggestion and then the percep- 
tual qualities of the object are changed. . . . Where the suggestion is coun- 
ter to the belief already held, the recipient will . . . rationalize the object 
perceived so that it is congruent with his new judgment. . . . This will typ- 
ically occur where there is close identification between the suggester and 
‘suggestee’” (29). The satellizer’s mode of learning conforms more to the 
“ego-ideal” pattern of student-teacher relationship described by Redl (37) 
(student loves, admires, and hence emulates teacher) than it does to the 
“super-ego” pattern (student respects teacher and desires his approval), 
but both elements are undoubtedly present, In the case of the incorporator, 
neither pattern is especially relevant since the important determinants of 
value acceptance are not related to the teacher as a person but rather as an 
exemplifier of desirable and expedient goals and as an "ego facilitator” 
(Redl’s “ego support” pattern). 

Satellization is thus the method of value-assimilation in persons who 
have achieved an intrinsic sense of security and adequacy as a result of ex- 
periencing a normally dependent emotional relationship with their parents. 
There is always some submergence of individuality and attenuation of self- 
assertion. Emotional identification is established with another individual 
as such, and the acceptance of his viilues and goals are but subsidiary out- 
growths of the personal loyalty which is thereby established. The identifi- 
cation is primarily with the person and not with the value. As a method of 
learning, satellization involves litde ego-aggrandizement, since the ego is 
cast in a secondary role and at best could bask in reflected glory. Motiva- 
tion for learning is thus (at least initially) not essentially prestige-derived 
or ego-inspired. In consequence, the will to learn will not be uniformly 
high, but will be a function of the sttength of other intrinsic sources of mo- 
tivation. 
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Incorporation, on the other hand, represents an assertion of the drive for 
independence, and an expression of individuality which is so powerful in 
ego-hypertrophic individuals, since it is the only way they have of achiev- 
ing a compensatory extrinsic sense of adequacy. There is primary identifi- 
cation with goals and values as such (as goal-objects or goal-persons whose 
possession is desired) and not secondarily with these objects as attributes 
of another individual with whom the primary identification is made. How- 
ever, from this it is not to be inferred that “incorporators” do not form 
emotional ties with their values, goal-objects or goal-persons. If such were 
the case they would all be suffering from a variety of schizophrenia. The 
emotional bond which is formed, however, involves no yielding or sub- 
servience of self to another person. As a result, “true love” is inconceivable 
in an absolute “incorporator” since his approach to other individuals is 
always in terms of how they can satisfy his needs. 


Differences in Learning Related to Satellizatiqn 
AND Incorporation 

Approach to a new learning situation. The incorporator has no intrin- 
sic feeling of security or adequacy, and not infrequently is the victim of an 
anxiety neurosis, He enters a new learning situation with a priori feelings 
of inadequacy, apprehensiveness, and lack of confidence in his ability to 
cope with it. He is thrown into a state of virtual panic as a result of his 
exaggerated response to all new situations which pose any semblance of a 
threat to the precarious security of his status quo, and the precarious state 
of his self-esteem. This panic manifests itself as a complete paralysis of ac- 
tivity (blocking), or by desperate clinging to a stereotyped, non-adaptive, 
face-saving response — as a tangible straw on which to seize in the sudden 
blinding attack of anxiety. He, therefore, attempts to forestall a new situ- 
ation by making excessive advance preparations which "negate the element 
of newness” (4). 

The satellizcr, on the other hand, enters the new learning situation secure 
and confident in his ability to eventually master it. He does not fear new 
situations as such, and makes no excessive advance preparations. 

The basis and course of resistance to change. The incorporator resists 
new values because; (i) Merely by being new, they pose an exaggerated 
threat to his security; (2) they represent a personal challenge to ego- 
prestige since they conflict with the present organization of values which 
is primarily oriented on an ego-prestige basis; (3) by lacking sufficient 
confidence in the ultimate outcome of the learning process, he is naturally 
reluctant to undertake new learning which could end in failure, or at any 
rate constitute a threat to his security while still incomplete and tentative, 
The questions of self-esteem and ego-prestige are uppermost in his con- 
sideration of new values. Thus, there is almost a tendency toward initial 
"reflex” rejection of same. Resistance is greatest at first, but declines later 
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as panic subsides, and the possibility of further ego-aggrandizement by in- 
corporation of the new value presents itself. 

The satellizer resists learning mosdy because new values pose a threat 
to his primary personal loyalties which he is reluctant to repudiate at the 
cost of experiencing feelings of guilt. Resistance is moderate at first, and 
often seems to vanish completely with complete acceptance of the new 
idea, until the above-mentioned implications of this acceptance are sudden- 
ly realized, often resulting in a precipitate and seemingly inexplicable 
“about-face.” 

Reaction to initial failure. The incorporator — because of his lack of 
underlying intrinsic security and adequacy — reacts to failure by a feeling of 
unworthincss and inadequacy, by a loss of self-esteem and self-confidence. 
“Initial defeat has a disastrous effect on his subsequent performance abil- 
ity” (4) since he magnifies its effect far in excess of its true significance; 
and even if some objective measure of success is achieved later, its effect 
is largely wasted on him, since the underlying lack of self-esteem precludes 
much subjective experience of success. Following such failure, with its ac- 
companying depression of self-esteem, the incorporator may become ex- 
cessively uncritical of other persons so that he might be able to logically 
and consistently apply the same uncritical standards to himself; he miglit 
become aggressive and seek to improve his own relative standing by at- 
tempted character annihilation of others; or attempt to excel or show his 
superiority in some other ostentatious or esoteric field. 

The satellizer does not react to initial failure disproportionately, and 
isn't completely disorganized by it, since he has confidence in his ability 
to ultimately succeed irrespective of early setbacks. 

Reaction to disapproval. The incorporator is only concerned with earn- 
ing the approval of his teacher insofar as this enhances his extrinsic sense of 
adequacy (since he has no personal emotional tie to him), but disapproval 
(by serving as an objective index of failure) has a very disruptive effect on 
his personality by depressing his self-esteem and increasing his sense of in- 
adequacy and anxiety. Disapproval seldom results in guilt feelings. 

On the other hand, the teacher’s approval is very important emotionally 
(not merely as an objective indication of success) to the satellizer, that is, 
if he has accepted some of the former’s values on the basis of personal loy- 
alty. Receipt of disapproval will heighten his feelings of guilt if he repu- 
diates these values, but will not seriously disrupt personality stability by 
giving rise to feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. If the satellizer, how- 
ever, is defending primary loyalties (e.g., those derived from parents) 
against the teacher, the latter’s disapproval does not have the same effect. 

Reaction to paternalistic teaching. Both satellizers and incorporators 
will react negatively to the authoritarian and autocratic inculcation of new 
values. But as might be expected, however, the incorporator will react much 
more violently since he has never accepted this pattern of teaching. He is 
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also less responsive to less extreme forms of paternalistic teaching such as 
guidance and suggestion. 

The meaning of timidity. In the incorporator, the expression of timidi- 
ty relative to airing his opinions before a group is indicative of his general 
fear of competitive situations in which he might fare badly and accordingly 
suffer a deflation of self-esteem in public without any possibility of “ex- 
plaining away” his defeat. In the satellizer — in whom such public discus- 
sions are not primarily structured in terms of ego-prestige — timidity is in- 
dicative of such extreme dependency on others for thought-orientation, 
that self-assertion or initiative in expressing an opinion becomes an im- 
possibility. 

Will to learn. In incorporators, the motivation for learning is primarily 
ego-inspired, and is spurred on by the urge to at least obtain an extrinsic 
feeling of adequacy and security through superior accomplishments. In 
satellizers who start out with an intrinsic feeling of adequacy and security, 
little of this compensatory ego-inspired drive is present. Hence, everything 
else being equal, the will to learn in incorporators will be greater and more 
uniformly high than in satellizers. This, of course, does not mean that all 
creative endeavor is an expression of inflated ego-inspired drives (since 
energy, interest, talent, and intelligence are sufficient of themselves to pro- 
duce any creative effort), but that incorporators have a potent additional 
(ego-inspired) source of motivation. A satellizer not infrequently possesses 
insufficient drive to develop even considerable talents; while an incorporator 
makes the most of what little talent he has within the limits imposed by his 
anxieties. 

Degree of active participation in learning. It is obvious that incorpora- 
tors will expend a great deal more active effort than satellizers in integrat- 
ing a new value into their existing value-systems, since they seldom accept 
a new value on the basis of a personal, emotional bond, but only after active 
and critical scrutiny of the objective capacity of the new value to enhance 
their ego-status. This criterion of acceptability is naturally not fully objec- 
tive either, but it is less subjective, and more active than acceptance on the 
basis of personal loyalty. 

Implications for the Teaching of Incoiiporators 

(a) The instructor must recognize that the incorporator learns without 
the formation of any emotional bond to him, and should never try to force 
learning by satellization (which the incorporator equates with inferiority, 
humiliation and defeat). The role of the teacher in relation to the incorpor- 
ator should be that of a human catalyst — serving to objectify and clarify the 
data that is to be incorporated. He is primarily a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of values and not a personal figure with whom the primary identi- 
fication is made as a prelude to the secondary acceptance of the value. 
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(b) At the same time, the instructor should be aware of the bases of 
resistance to learning in incorporators, namely, the fear of new situations, 
ego-prestige considerations, and the fear of tentative conclusions. In the 
classroom, this resistance, as well as timidity, can be best overcome by; 
(i) objectifying discussion as much as possible and divorcing it from all 
connotations of a personal struggle between wills (lo); (2) by avoiding 
paternalistic teaching techniques; (3) by bestowing as much approval as 
possible, and by avoiding disapproval, especially at the beginning, thereby 
bolstering self-esteem in the face of initial difficulties when it is apt to 
suffer unduly from deflation. The instructor should recognize the panic 
which ensues upon confrontation with new situations, and upon experienc- 
ing early defeat, and should allow the student to withdraw as gracefully 
as possible without taking advantage of this panic to drive home a point. 
He should be aware of the fact that resistance to learning is greatest at the 
onset, and diminishes with time, and he should not himself become impa- 
tient with this initial “reflex” rejection of new ideas. In private conference 
with the student, he can endeavor to help the latter gain some insight into 
the basis of his resistance to learning, and in this way enlist his cooperation 
in attempting to overcome same. He should never use disapproval as a 
stimulus for learning because of its excessively disruptive effect on the stu- 
dent’s self-esteem. 

(c) The instructor should recognize and make constructive use of the 
incorporator’s greater ego-inspired will to learn and capacity for active par- 
ticipation by setting higher standards for him, and by giving him projects 
requiring greater initiative and constructive effort. 

(d) If the instructor is also psychotherapeutically-minded, he might en- 
deavor to partially change the method of learning in the “rejected" group of 
incorporators by providing the proper atmosphere for the emergence of 
latent capacities for satellization, and by allaying the ever-present dread of 
repetition of emotional rejection. 

Implications for the Teaching of Satellizers 

(a) The instructor can never forget that he represents a parental surro- 
gate to the satellizer, "and that the latter identifies primarily with him as an 
individual, and only secondarily with the ideas and values that he presents. 
His personality is more than just a neutral vehicle for the transmission of 
values; it is the object of primary emotional identification. The instructor 
can no more expect a satellizer to incorporate values than he can expect 
an incorporator to assimilate values via satellization. He must, therefore, 
extend emotional acceptance unequivocally to the student regardless of ap- 
proval or disapproval of his ideas (10). 

(b) The instructor must appreciate that new values are resisted because 
their acceptance implies repudiation of primary personal loyalties and the 
necessity for assuming the associated burden of guilt; that resistance is 
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minimal at first until these implications become clear, and then may flare 
up unexpectedly in full force at a later date. He will, therefore, never try 
to hurry the acceptance of ideas prematurely, because sooner or later, the 
necessity for reputation of earlier allegiances must arise; and if the idea is 
prematurely assimilated, a strong reaction against it will inevitably be 
invoked. 

(c) The great danger with satellizers is that they will retain old values 
and accept new values (and prejudices) passively, dependently, and un- 
critically merely on the basis of personal identification. Thus, it becomes 
very important to tone down the dependent aspects of satellization, and to 
encourage active, critical and independent habits of thought. In the class- 
room, this can be done by: (i) objectifying discussion as much as possible, 
and by refusing to accept “blind” identification with the instructor’s opin- 
ions; (2) by avoiding the use of praise when the student agrees with the 
instructor’s point of view, and the use of disapproval when the student's 
reaction is critical. The student must be made to feel as little guilt as pos- 
sible in connection with discarding the instructor’s values. Disapproval, 
however, can be used as an effective stimulus for learning in the case of 
overdependent students who dodge their responsibilities, since guilt feel- 
ings are not overly disruptive to the stability of personality, and can be 
used constructively to motivate improvement (10). Praise should be re- 
served for instances of active participation; (3) by avoiding the use of 
paternalistic teaching despite the satellizer’s responsiveness to same; (4) by 
refraining from making agreement with the instructor the price of the per- 
sonal emotional acceptance which he so eagerly seeks. 

This aim can also be furthered in personal conference by giving the stu- 
dent insight into the dangers of overdependent satellization, and by en- 
couraging him to accept greater responsibility for his own decisions. The 
instructor, however, can accomplish little in this respect without the parents’ 
cooperation in helping to emancipate the child from the home. Because of 
the child’s inevitably dependent position at home, be finds it extremely 
difficult to repudiate identification with parental values. The process of 
emancipation will be facilitated if the child is always made to feel that he 
is free to accept or reject parental values, and that rejection will not lead 
to withdrawal of parental emotional acceptance; and if the developing child 
acquires sources of security outside the home so that he feels he can reason- 
ably afford to break with the parental ties without becoming isolated. 

(d) In the absence of much ego-inspired will to learn, the instructor 
must develop all other non-ego-inspired sources of motivation to their max- 
imum capacity. 

,g!WHicH Is To Be PREFEanED: Satellization on iNconponATioN? 

In any discussion of the mental hygiene implications of individual dif- 
ferences in learning, it is impossible to avoid the ultimate question of the 
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relative advantages and social desirability of satellization and incorpora- 
tion. Which method is preferable, and which method should society foster 
in the education of the young? There are certain very definite advantages 
to the method of incorporation as has already been pointed out, But this 
is the method of the insecure personality; and insecurity is too high a 
price to pay in personal happiness for these advantages in learning. Some 
sort of compromise is necessary in which the developing individual will 
emerge from the process of ego-maturation secure, but more mature and 
independent than is presently possible with the method of satellization at 
home and in school. This can be accomplished by toning down the de- 
pendent aspects of satellization, and encouraging independence by the 
educational methods outlined above. 

It is not to be inferred from the above description of satellizers and in- 
corporators that all learners are necessarily pure examples of either type. 
For the sake of brevity, only the extreme variety of each type has been de- 
picted, Just as the transition between security and insecurity constitutes a 
continuum with all degrees and gradations represented between extremes, 
so we can conceive of an infinite variety of learning types combining vari- 
ous proportions of satellization and incorporation. The expression of a 
given learning method is also relative to time, place and situation, i.e., a 
parent generally incorporates the value represented by his child; but in 
his old age, he may learn from the latter by satellization as the relations of 
dependency are reversed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Following the “omnipotent” stage of ego-organization the further course 
of ego development is largely determined by whether or not devaluation 
and satellization occur. The latter processes, taking place in children emo- 
tionally accepted and valued for themselves, give rise to intrinsic feelings 
of security and adequacy. Maturation of the ego in the pre-adolescent and 
adolescent periods then primarily involves a shedding of volitionally de- 
pendent attitudes (desatellization). 

Satellization does not occur in either rejected or extrinsically (and over- 
valued) children. The grandiose and omnipotent infantile ego-structure is 
retained; and lacking intrinsic security and adequacy, their extrinsic coun- 
terparts can be realized only by gratifying excessive needs for power and 
prestige. These unrealistically high levels of aspiration precipitate manifest 
or latent states of anxiety by predisposing toward chronic trauma to self- 
esteem, Later ego-maturation is relatively easier and less frequently unsuc- 
cessful since the crucial attitude for emancipation — volitional independence 
— had never been relinquished. 

In satellizers the method of assimilating new values occurs largely 
through a process of "intellectual satellization,” in which acceptance of the 
value is secondary to an attitude of emotional subordination to the precep- 
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tor, Resistance to learning arises through reluctance to repudiate prior 
loyalties, and hence to assume the associated burden of guilt. 

In the non-satellizer such emotional subordination is humiliating and is 
equated with defeat. The accretion of new values occurs through a process of 
incorporation, the new value being incorporated on the basis of objective 
and ego-prestige factors. Resistance to learning is a function of the exagger- 
ated threat which the element of newness poses to his precarious state of 
security, often producing an initial reaction of panic. Initial failure tends to 
unduly disrupt performance. Disapproval has a similarly disruptive effect. 
He reacts more violently to paternalistic teaching, and his will to learn 
tends to be uniformly higher than in the non-satellizer due to the addi- 
tional presence of this "ego-inspired” drive. 

The implications which these differences in learning process have for 
teaching methods have been discussed. If his students fail to learn, the in- 
structor may well wonder (i) if he is not being that impersonal in his emo- 
tional attitude towards students (not toward subject matter) that the satel- 
lizer finds it impossible to satellize and (a) if his teaching methods are 
too authoritarian to permit the incorporator to incorporate. 
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AGE TRENDS AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE 
WISHES, IDENTIFICATIONS, ACTIVITIES 
AND FEARS OF CHILDREN 


James B. Winker^ 

The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 
Mooseheart, Illinois 

The Wishes and Fears Inventory, as formulated by Dr. Martin L. Rey- 
mert, has been used as a diagnostic device for a number of years at the 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. This Inventory consists of 
questions concerning the wishes of the child, his positive and negative iden- 
tifications, his desired and undesired activities, his fears and earliest recol- 
lections. Since more comprehensive criteria were needed for the clinical in- 
terpretation of this material, ythis study was undertaken to indicate the ma- 
jor sex and age differences in types of responses. 

Population 

As a result of the yearly diagnostic testing of each of the 750 children 
at Mooseheart,^ each child’s folder of clinical information in the Mooseheart 
Laboratory contains several complete Wishes and Fears Inventories. These 
folders were inspected in irregular order for 7a Inventories that would fit 
the criteria of age, sex and intelligence. The first Inventory in a folder that 
would fit the criteria was chosen for this study. In cases where more than 
one child from a family was at Mooseheart, the Inventory of only one child 
from that family was used. Twelve Inventories for boys and twelve for 
girls were selected at each of three age ranges, from 7 years 0 months to 8 
years ii months, from ri years 0 months to 12 years ii months, and from 
15 years o months to r6 years ii months. In each group of twelve, six In- 
ventories were selected from children with IQ’s ranging between 90 and 
iro on their most recent Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, three from chil- 
dren having IQ's that ranged below 90, and three from children having 
IQ’s above no. 

Table I, concerning the sample population selected, indicates that the 
distribution of IQ’s was fairly normal and that the average age and grade 

^ The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Martin L. Reymcrt, Director 
of the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, for his initiation of this study, for his 
constant encouragement, and for his invaluable contributions in structuring and clari- 
fying the work. The author is also Indebted to Dr, Richard Asplnall, Superintendent 
of Mooseheart, for his generous permission to use the data, and to members of the staff 
of the Mooseheart Laboratory for their constructive advice and cridcism. 

2 Mooseheart, the City of Childhood, is operated by the Loyal Order of Moose for the 
children of its deceased members. Entire families may be admitted to the community 
upon the death of the father, each child remaining undl graduadon from high school 
at the average age of 18,5 years. 
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for each age group was similar for boys and for girls. The average length 
of time the 15- and ih-year-old children had been at Mooseheart was con- 
siderably longer than it had been for the younger children and this may 
alter the results, but we do not know how much or in what way. Since the 
children at Mooseheart are half orphans or full orphans, they would be 
likely to give responses different from those of children who live with their 
parents. Although these children come from all over the United States and 


TABLE I 

Data Conceiining the Population Selected 


BOYS GIRLS 


Age in years: 

7-8 

11-12 

15-16 

7-8 

11-12 

15-16 

No. of cases 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Average age (yts. and mos.) . . 

8—3 

11—10 

15—6 

6—1 

11—11 

15-8 

Average IQ 

104 

99 

105 

100 

101 

99 

Average length of time at 
Mooseheart (yrs. and mos.) . . 

1—2 

1—0 

6 — 4 

1—7 

1—7 

3-fl 

Average grade in school 

2.0 

5.3 

8,9 

2.0 

5.4 

9.2 


(+3 

“Spe- 

cial 

Help" 

cases) 


are probably not a geographically selected group, they do come predom- 
inantly from particular social class groupings, probably upper lower and 
lower middle class. At Mooseheart these children live in an environment 
much the same for each in so far as food, housing, social code and expec- 
tations are concerned, so their social class standards become more homo- 
geneous as the children live longer at Mooseheart. On this account, the In- 
ventories from the younger children who have been here a shorter time 
are probably more representative of children in this country than are the 
Inventories of children who have been at Mooseheart for several years. 


Data and Peooedure 

Responses to the Wishes and Fears Inventory were obtained during a per- 
sonal interview with each child after rapport had been gained. While the 
form of the question varied, depending upon the interview situation, re- 
plies to questions on each of these items were requested; 
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3 Wishes 

1 Positive Identifications 

2 Negative Identifications 

2 Desired Activities 

2 Undesired Activities 

2 Changes Desired (in oneself) 

2 Fears 

I Earliest Recollection 

After the Inventories for this study were chosen, the responses were cate- 
gorized and then tallied to yield the frequency of each type of response. The 
initial categories were combined into more comprehensive categories 
and frequencies were totaled for these. "Miscellaneous” and “No Re- 
sponse” categories were included under each section. The percentage that 
each of the obtained frequencies represented of the total number of ade- 
quate responses was used as the basis for statistical comparison. Thus, the 
number of "No Response” items did not affect the percentages used in cal- 
culation. In most of the sections, the boys, especially the older boys, gave 
"No Response” to the interview questions more often than did the girls. If 
these items had been used, they would have decreased the percentages of 
responses of the boys more than those of the girls and thus have slanted 
the results. 

Significant differences between percentages were calculated and appear 
in Table II. Percentages were based on the total number of responses in a 
given category and it is possible that one child may have made two or 
three responses in a single category. It was desirable to use all of the data 
on this group, but in the computation of significant differences, the number 
of children in each group was used as the population size. 

Since this is a preliminary study, no check on the reliability of the classi- 
fication was made. The results of this study agree rather well with the 
studies mentioned in the text and in the bibliography and with the expected 
attitudes and behavior of children at these ages. 

Results 

A summary of the significant differences is presented in Table 11 . Under 
"Wishes,” the wish “To Have Material Things” was more frequently 
mentioned by the 7- and 8-year-olds than by the 15- and i6-year-olds. This 
difference was significant at the i% level of confidence. The wish “To Be 
Sorneone” was mentioned significantly (5% level) more often by the 15- 
and i6-year-olds than by the 7- and 8-year-old children. The last two col- 
umns indicate the percentage of responses by boys and by girls in each 
category and any significant differences between these percentages. 

The changes in "Wishes” with change in age has been developed more 
fully by Jersild and others who report that “There is a marked decline with 
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TABLE II 


Significant Age and Sex Differences in a Study of 
The Wishes and Fears Inventory 


Categories 

PERCENTAGE OF 
7a8 11si12 154.16 

RESPONSES 

Boys Girls 

Wishes 

To Have Material Things . . . 

88.4 

48,3 

23.22 

59,3 

52.5 

To Be Someone 

0. 

16.7 

21.41 

12.8 

8.1 

For Toys 

47.8 

18.3 

3,62 

26.7 

23,2 

For Vocation 

0. 

5.0 

14.21 

7.0 

5,1 

Positive Identifications 

Societal Roles 

27.5 

70. 0» 

50.61 

56.3 

47.5 

Unrealistic Roles 

17.5 

5.0 

0. 1 

10.4 

6.6 

Movie and Radio Persons .... 

7.5 

30.01 

31.01 

18.8 

24.6 

Adults in Family 

37.5 

17.5 

10.31 

14.6 

29.5 

Age-mates 

7.5 

5.0 

20.7 

2.1 

16 . 41 

Types: II, Well Known Persona 

12.1 

27,5 

43.82 

37.0 

20,3 

III. Family 

51.5 

20.01 

12.52 

17.4 

35.6 

IV. Personally Known . . 

3.0 

2.5 

18.8 

0. 

13.61 

Nrgttlii/e Identification! 

Societal Roles . . 

14.3 

50.03 

41.91 

39,5 

32,6 

Unrealistic Roles 

32.1 

13.3 

0. 2 

20.9 

8.7 

National Enemy 

0. 

26,73 

9.7 

16,3 

8.7 

Imaginary 

21.4 

13.3 

0. 1 

14.0 

8.7 

Grouchy, Unnatural 

0. 

0. 

22.62 

7,0 

8,7 

Types; I. General Roles 

31.6 

61.5“ 

56.3 

55,9 

48. B 

II. Well Known Persona 

0. 

30,8 

31.32 

29.4 

18.6 

IV, Personally Known . . 
DejireJ Aclivih'ei 

57.9 

7,73 

12.52 

14,7 

27.9 

Sports 

13,6 

47.88 

41,3 

42.6 

26.5 

Artisdc Vocations 

0. 

15,21 

13.0 

4.4 

14,7 

Undesired Activities 

Personal Characteristics 

18.8 

19,4 

10.3 

25,61 

8.2 

Household Tasks 

34.4 

3,28 

10,31 

9.3 

22 4 

Changet Den’rcd 

Physical Self 

8.7 

50.03 

44.82 

29.7 

41.5 

Emotional Self 

4.3 

23,1 

24.11 

16.2 

19.5 

Be Somebody 

56,5 

15.4 

3,42 

29.7 

17.1 

Be Pretty, Good Looking .... 

4.3 

7.7 

10.3 

0, 

14,61 

Be Good, Stay Out oE Trouble 

4.3 

7,7 

6.9 

13.51 

0. 

Religious Persons 

17.4 

0. 1 

0. 1 

8.1 

2.4 

Tears 

Physical Harm 

0. 

20.01 

167 

10.4 

11.1 

Domestic Animals 

14.3 

0. 1 

3.3 

2.1 

11.1 

’Earliest KecoUecilons 

Positive Feeling Tone 

50.0 

9.53 

22.7 

20,0 

32.3 

Negative Feeling Tone 

44,4 

85.78 

63.6 

66.7 

58.1 

Hurty Frightened 

16.7 

52,41 

27.3 

43.3 

22.6 

Was Wrong 

5.6 

4.8 

22.7 

3.3 

19.41 

Father Mentioned 

27,3 

30.8 

20.0 

10.5 

40,01 


^Indicates a difference significanc at the S% level, 

® Indicates that the difference between that percentage and the percentage of responses 
in the 7- and 8-ycar column is significant at the 1 % level. 

® Indicates a significant difference at the 1% level between this column and the 7- 
and S-year column. 

There were no significant differences between the 11- and 12-year and the 15- and 
I6-ycar columns. 
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age in wiihes for specific material objects and possessions” (4). The decline 
in the desire for material things and the increasing desire to be someone 
seem to be related to the child’s changing concept of valuable and status- 
giving characteristics. By the younger child, a child with many possessions 
is highly regarded; the older child, judging from the significantly in- 
creased frequency of mention, feels more keenly than the younger one the 
importance of establishing his place in society, 


TABLE III 

Types of Identifications on the Wishes and Fears Iventory 


Type I 

Type II 

Type III 

Type IV 

Type V 


General 

Well 

Family 

Person- 

Self 

Total 

Roles 

Known 


ally 


No. of 


Persons 


Known 


Answers 


AGE DIFFERENCES 
Positive Idenlificationt 


7&8 

33,3 

12.1 

51.5 

3.0 

0, 

33 

111! 12 

50.0 

27.5 

20.01 

2.5 

0, 

40 

ISStlfi 

15.6 

43.82 

12.52 

18.8 

9.4 

32 

Negative Identifications 

7Sc8 

31.6 

0. 

10,5 

57.9 


19 

11*12 

61.5* 

30. 8» 

0. 

7,7» 


26 

15*16 

56,3 

31.32 

0. 

12,52 


32 

SEX DIFFERENCES 

Positive Identifications 

Boys 

41.3 

37.0 

17.4 

0. 

4,3 

46 

Girls 

28.8 

20,3 

35.6 

13.61 

1.7 

59 

Negative Identifications 

Boys 

55,9 

29.4 

0. 

14.7 


34 

Girls 

48.8 

18.6 

4.7 

27.9 


43 


^ Indicates a difference significant at the 5 % level. 

^Indicates that the difference between this percentage and the percentage of re- 
sponses in the 7- and fl-year row is significant at the 1 % level. 

® Indicates a significant difference at the 1 % level between this row and the 7- and 
8-year row. 

When these 7- and 8-year-oId children were asked whom they would de- 
sire to be like, they most often named someone in their family as is shown 
in Table III. If asked whom they would not desire to be like, they named 
someone they knew who was outside the family. The ii- and 12-year-olds 
showed greater interest in being like persons with certain roles in our so- 
ciety such as an athlete, a war bride or a movie star, than in being like 
family members. This desire to be like somebody who has a certain role 
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changes slightly with age, for the 15- and i6-ycar-old children more often 
chose to emulate a specific well-knowp person who represents a well-recog- 
nized position in our society. This is a reflection of the ‘hero worship" of 
adolescence. “Much of the hero worship of this period [early adolescence] 
is an attempt by the younger person to grasp a concrete picture of the per- 
sonality he dreams of for himself. His worship of the hero is, in many in- 
stances, only a worship of that which he hopes for or longs for in himself. 
He sees in the older person of his own sex a picture which clarifies what 
he thinks, at least at the time, he needs to fulfill in himself” (i).Tn choos- 
ing their ideal persons from outside the family and in choosing more per- 
sonally known models from outside the family circle than from inside, the 
older children showed their independence of family ties as well as their ac- 
quaintance with more people. They followed the socially sanctioned be- 
havior of not showing hostility toward family members for they did not 
mention dislike of being like family members. 

If Types III and IV in both positive and negative identifications ace 
combined, it will be noted that the 7- and 8-year-olds mention most fre- 
quently those persons with whom they are most familiar. Older children, 
because they are more conscious of the variety of roles or types of per- 
sons with whom they may like or dislike identifying, reported fewer iden- 
tifications with those personally known to them. 

Boys and girls tend to pick different types of models for themselves as 
the same table shows. Although most of the individual differences between 
percentages are not significant, the trends are quite clearly shown. In each 
case girls, more than boys, identify with people they know personally, either 
inside or outside the family circle. Boys more than girls identify with gen- 
eral societal roles or with well-known persons epitomizing these roles. As 
is shown in Table II, girls identify more often with peers than do boys, 
Jersild and others have noted that “Girls show more concern about social 
relationships than do boys, . , . Boys on the other hand show somewhat 
more concern about objects and activities, with less emphasis upon per- 
sonal relationships between people” (4). Girls in this study showed greater 
identification with those people in face-to-face contacts where social rela- 
tionships are of prime importance while the boys were more interested in 
people who had important roles and status in our society. 

The changes with age in identification with, or concern about, Imaginary 
characters or animals are shown in Table IV. The decreasing importance 
of speh unrealistic characters to the maturing child is unmistakably clear. 
"It is at the elementary school age that facts ordinarily come to replace the 
more childlike phases of the imagination ...” (i), and models for be- 
havior become increasingly realistic and similar to the child’s future roles. 
In the younger children, unrealistic identifications would seem to have less 
significance as an indication of a rich fantasy life andy/or withdrawal ten- 
dencies than would be the case with older children. 

As would be expected, the older children are more interested than the 
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younger ones in sports and artistic vocations as is shown in Table II, The 
dislike of household tasks by the younger children probably arises from 
their introduction to these duties in the halls at Mooseheart at about the 
time they begin school. The older children seem to accept these regular 
tasks more readily for they do not mention them as often. 

Younger children choose to "be somebody,” usually an adult, more often 
than do the older children, who see the possibilities or desirability of chang- 

TABLE IV 

Concern with Unrealistic Characters in the 
Wishes and Fears Inventory 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
Ages Ages Ages 

Inventory Items 7 fli 8 H & 12 15&16 


Categovy: ^Imaginary C/iayacters” 

Positive Identification 

42 5 

17.5 

10.3 

Negative Identification 

21.4 

13. C 

0, 

Fears 

11 9 

10.3 

0, 

Category: "Animals" 

Positive Identification 

7.5 

0, 

0. 

Negative Identification 

10.7 

0. 

0. 


ing something about their own physical characteristics or their emotional 
attitudes and behavior. While this choice to “Be Somebody” under 
"Changes Desired” seems the opposite of the age trend noted under 
“Wishes,” these two categories arc different. The younger child mentions 
his desire to be an adult or a family member under “Changes Desired”; 
the older child under “Wishes” mentions his desire to be somebody in a 
vocabon, in sports or in education. The younger children have only a very 
general idea of how they would like to be changed, while older children 
know specific ways in which they would like to be different. This trend and 
the age trend in types of identifications is similar to the general develop- 
ment of the child from, generalized to more specific attitudes and behavior 
and from limited awareness to much greater awareness of the variety of 
alternatives open to him. 

The desire of the younger child to become like a religious person such 
as Jesus or God is a way of expressing his desire to be a good person as his 
parents and others want him to be. If he is so very good, he feels that his 
parents will love him more and he will feel wanted and worth while as 
he needs to feel. 

Jersild and others in their study of fears report that “Older children 
show a greater frequency of fears of bodily injury... Younger children 
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show fear of animals a great deal more frequently than do older ones” (4). 
These reported trends are similar to those trends shown here under “physi- 
cal harm” and the mention of fear of domestic animals. Only the decrease 
with age in the fear of domestic animals is shown in the table because 
other age differences in fears of other types of animals were not significant. 

The earliest recollections of the children interviewed showed definite 
changes in feeling tone with age as Table V indicates. Half of the recol- 


TABLE V 

Earliest Recollections on the Wishes and Fears Inventory 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
Age Age Age 

Category 7 fit 8 11 fit 12 15 & 16 Total 


Negative Feeling IL4 85.7 63,6 62.3 

Positive Feeling 50.0 9.5 22,7 26.2 

Undetermined Valence 5.6 3,8 13.7 11.5 


100. 100 100, 100 


lections of the 7- and 8-year-old children had pleasant feeling tones such 
as “playing with the boys and girls at school,” "let my sister hold me,” “got 
a play tractor for Christmas,” Nearly half of the recollections of these chil- 
dren were concerned with unhappy feelings like “I cried because I wanted 
my mommy.” The older children remembered being hurt or scared or 
otherwise unhappy much more often than they remembered pleasant ex- 
periences. It may be that specific unhappy experiences, disappointments, 
hurts and frustrations of early childhood made a more lasting impression 
on the minds and feelings of these children than did specific instances of 
happiness and pleasantness. When children’s feelings are studied over a 
period of time rather than for specific instances, , , it would appear that 
pleasant, or af least neutral tones predominate greatly over unpleasant 
states in normal children, as seems also to be true of normal adults” (i). 
Since, however, only 61 recollections are included in this sample the results 
are only suggestive. The recollection of being hurt or frightened follows 
the same age trend as the fear of physical harm mentioned above, and 
probably arises from the same attitudes. 

The differences between boys and girls that appear in Table II support 
the hypothesis that girls show more concern about social relationships 
than do boys. Greater identification by the girls with their age-mates and 
personally known individuals suggest the greater importance of face-to- 
face relationships to girls. Their desire to be pretty and good looking 
stresses again the importance to them of being found acceptable in inter- 
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personal relationships. The recollection of being wrong or punished indi- 
cates also their concern about meeting the expectations of others and of 
being accepted therefor, Boys seem more concerned than do girls with being 
good and staying out of trouble. With boys, although they too are trying 
to meet the expectations of others, the emphasis is upon curbing their ac- 
tivities in order to be accepted or to escape punishment. This may be re- 
lated to the greater opportunity and freedom boys are permitted in ex- 
pressing their aggressive feelings and the necessity for curbing these de- 
sires when their aggressions are socially disapproved. Girls, because of their 
lack of apprpved aggressive outlets such as fighting, may inhibit themselves 
to such an extent that these aggressive impulses are not expressed and they 
do not worry about keeping out of trouble as much as boys do. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The replies of 72 children at Mooseheart on an Inventory of wishes, 
identifications, desired and undesired activities, changes desired, fears, and 
earliest recollections were categorized. The children represented a normal 
range of intelligence and comprised three age groups, 7- and 8-year-olds, 
II- and i2-year-olds, and 15- and i6-year-olds. Significant differences and 
outstanding trends between age groups and sexes were discussed. The fol- 
lowing results were obtained: 

1. Wishes for material possessions decreased with age while wishes to 
be someone in a vocation, etc., increased. 

2. Younger children identified positively with family members, nega- 
tively with acquaintances outside their families. Pre-adolescents identified 
most often with general societal roles while adolescents identified more 
often than pre-adolescents with well-known persons epitomizing roles or 
status in our society. 

3. Girls identified more than did boys with persons they knew; boys 
identified more with general societal roles and well-known personages. 

4. Older children showed fewer unrealistic identifications than did 
younger ones. 

5. Older children mentioned more specific ways in which they would 
like to be changed; younger children gave more general responses. 

6. Younger children showed more fear of animals than did older chil- 
dren, who were more afraid of physical harm to themselves. 

7. Older children mentioned more unpleasant and unhappy experiences 
than did younger children. 

8. Age trends seem most closely related to Increasing awareness of the 
environment by the child and changes from general to more specific atti- 
tudes. Girls seemed more interested than boys in social relationships, es- 
pecially face-to-face contacts, while boys were more interested than girls in 
activities and their societal roles. 
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THE USE OF COLOR IN THE FINGER PAINTINGS 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

Ruth Staples and Helen Conley 
University of Nebraska 

Finger painting in recent years has been used clinically as a diagnostic 
and therapeutic measure. Napoli (3, 4) defines and describes the actWity 
as a clinical instrument that contributes to the appraisal, study and under- 
standing of human personality. He finds characteristic syndromes for 
schizophrenic and paranoid personalities, and states that “certain personality 
types definitely show affinity for certain color choices and color combina- 
tions,” and that “in a painting series an individual confirms his color 
choices by the predomination of a particular color throughout the series.” 
He suggests the value of finger painting for age groups where speech is 
not yet fully developed and emphasizes that all aspects of the activity, the 
behavior performance, the painting procedure and the verbalization need 
to be studied together. Wolff (ri) observes that finger painting gives in- 
dications of the preschool child’s personality patterns through such aspects 
as the choice and handling of the colors, characteristic movement patterns, 
and respect for the limits of the paper. Arlow and Kadis (i) describe the use 
of finger painting as a form of projective play, and present a number’ of case 
reports, showing how the habits and techniques employed reflect the per- 
sonality of the painter when viewed within the context of the total thera- 
peutic situation, They observe that children under five use finger painting 
as an emotional outlet, children four to ten prefer several colors while older 
children use a single color centering their interest on form and content. 
Themes of hostility and aggression are executed in brown and black, while 
bright colors are chosen for happy scenes. Failure to cover the page indi- 
cates an inhibited or frightened individual, while inability to limit one’s 
self to the page shows aggression and insufficient inhibition. Phillips and 
Stromberg (7) conclude that the use of color and the motions involved in 
finger painting offer significant evidence for identifying maladjusted and 
potentially delinquent adolescents. Blum and Dragositz (2) found age dif- 
ferences in the colors preferred and movements made. Green was the pre- 
ferred color for the first graders and sixth grade boys, but red and blue 
held high positions. Blue was the first choice of the sixth grade girls with 
green second. Rubbing, pressing and drawing were the most common mo- 
tions. There was an increase with age in the use of stroking movements. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the use of color in 
the finger painting of three- and four-year-old children, first, to determine 
whether or not at this early age there is a consistency in color selection 
throughout a series of paintings; second, to determine if a series of paint- 
ings made by individual children are sufficiently similar to be recognized 
as the product of that individual and if so, the bases for such similarity; and 
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third, to compare the finger paintings of a group of preschool children 
living at home with their families, with those of a similar age group living 
in an institution. 


Method and Reliability 

Interpreting finished finger paintings presents a certain difficulty as the 
first colors and patterns are often eradicated by later ones, leaving little 
trace for subsequent analysis. For this reason, a preliminary investigation 
was conducted in order to work out reliable methods for recording the 
colors used during the painting procedure and for evaluating the colors in 
the finished paintings. Twenty nursery school children served as subjects. 
A separate room with a low table close to a group of three north windows 
was used, and the finger painting conducted only on clear, bright days. 
The materials included white glazed paper, a cooked starch mixture and 
powdered tempera paints in the hues red, yellow, green, blue and black, 
which were placed in clear glass salt shakers, one color in each. 

While most investigators have used the Shaw finger paints, the method 
used in this study has certain advantages for small children. The colors are 
clearly visible through the glass and are not easily contaminated. The paint 
is readily manipulated, the subject merely shaking on the desired amount 
and color, the materials are inexpensive, easily prepared and stored. 

The shakers of paint were placed on the table in a row before the sub- 
ject and the order of the colors was changed for each painting according to 
a predetermined plan, to indicate whether the child was really choosing a 
color, or merely taking the first one in the row.^ A spoonful of the starch 
mixture was placed on the moistened paper. The child was told that he 
might use any colors he desired and was permitted to paint as long as he 
wished. 

Since finger painting usually proceeds at a rapid pace, a record form was 
devised to use with each subject making it possible, by a system of check- 
ing, to record each use of a color during the execution of every painting, 
and the manipulation of the paint on the page, i.e., whether it was kept 
separate or mingled and mixed. Additional information included the child’s 
name, the date, the serial number of the painting (his ist, and, 3rd or 4th) 
and the order of the colors arranged on the table. Space was provided for 
any comments made by the child. Two persons simultaneously and inde- 
pendently observed each of the twenty children during the making of one 
painting. The agreement between the tallies on the records of these two 
observers for the subjects' choices of colors was ninety-nine per cent, and 
ninety-five per cent for the effects obtained by the manipulation of the 
paint, using the formula 

1 Smitli (9) in a study of the relation of the position of the color to the choice of 
color in the easel painting of preschool children, reports that in 60 per cent of the 
paintings the color on the extreme right was chosen first, and eight of her thirty-two 
subjects throughout the school year chose the colors in the exact order of presentation. 
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2 X the number of agreements 


Total of observer A -f- total of observer B. 

A second record form was developed for the evaluation of the completed 
paintings, and included the following items; predominant hue, predomi- 
nant value, (listed as “light,” "middle” or "dark”), the hues visible, and 
the final effect of manipulation, i.e., a single color, the colors kept separate, 
or mingled and mixed. Additional space was provided for a description of 
any representations and other characteristics of the painting, including the 
texture of the paint, and the coverage of the paper. Each painting was eval- 
uated separately under the same lighting conditions in which the painting 
procedure took place. It was taped flat against the wall on a background 
of white paper, below a set of standard colored papers in the hues red, 
yellow, blue, green, violet, orange, brown and gray, with each hue in three 
values, light, middle and dark. These samples were used as a guide by 
which to judge the predominant hue and predominant value of each paint- 
ing and were an important factor in establishing adequate reliability. The 
investigator, seated at a distance of eight feet from the painting, evaluated 
each painting. At this distance it was found that the mote subtle blendings 
of colors and values which were extremely difficult to identify and led to 
lowered reliability were eliminated, while the more prominently used 
colors and values were in turn more reliably identified. 

In establishing the reliability of this method of evaluating the finished 
paintings, each of the twenty paintings used previously in establishing the 
reliability of color choice was evaluated independently by two judges. As 
before, percentages of agreement on individual items were obtained. Ninety 
per cent agreement was found between the records of these two persons 
for predominant hue; eighty-five per cent for predominant value and for 
hues visible; and one hundred per cent for the final effects of manipula- 
tion. One judge re-evaluated the set of paintings seven months later and 
the agreement with her previous evaluation dropped to eighty-five pet cent 
for predominant hue, and eighty-three per cent for hues visible. The agree- 
ment for predominant value and the final effect of manipulation remained 
the same, eighty-five per cent and one hundred per cent, respectively. 

Final Investigation 

With the procedures and record forms developed and adequate reliability 
established, the main portion of the investigation was carried on after a 
period of seven months and during the following school year. 

There were two groups of subjects. Group A consisted of twenty chil- 
dren, ten boys and ten girls ranging in age from 2 years 8 months, to 4 
years 6 months, with a mean age of 3 years 8 months. These children came 
from families in the upper socio-economic levels and attended the univer- 
sity nursery school every morning. Group B consisted of eleven children. 
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six boys and five girls, who lived in a "Home for Children,” and who at- 
tended the same nursery school one afternoon each week. These children 
were committed to the home because their families were incompetent to 
care for them. Some were born out of wedlock, others were neglected or 
deserted by their parents, and each had a tragic case history. Their age 
range was z years 8 months to 4 years 2 months, with a mean age of 3 
years 4 months. 

A number of the first group of twenty had participated in the prelim- 
inary investigation and were familiar with the finger painting procedure. 
With Group B and the "new” children in Group A, before making any 
records, a demonstration and one or more practice periods were given 
until the children were well acquainted with the observer and the activity. 
The children in Group A painted in the same room and followed the same 
procedure as in the preliminary study, except that a single observer was 
present. Each child was observed on two different days and during each 
period he completed two paintings. A mean length of nineteen days elapsed 
between the two painting sessions. The children were asked if they would 
like to finger paint and several volunteers were always ready each day. No 
child was urged to participate if he showed the slightest reluctance. 

With Group B the situation and procedure were duplicated close to three 
north windows in the end of one of the play rooms and partially screened 
off to avoid distractions. These children painted whenever the activity ap- 
pealed to them. A total of forty paintings were collected, twenty in sets of 
two made the same day and twenty single paintings. A series of four paint- 
ings was completed by eight children, two subjects made only three and one 
child just two. A mean length of fifty-three days elapsed between the initial 
and final paintings. 

To determine whether an individual child’s paintings were sufficiently 
similar to be recognized as his products, the eighty paintings of Group A 
were numbered at random for identification, and hung in random order 
on the walls of the north room used for painting. Then eight judges,^ none 
of whom had any knowledge concerning which children had painted the 
"pictures” were asked to match by number the paintings which they be- 
lieved to have been made by the same child, listing four together if possible, 
and if not, any three or any pairs. Later the forty paintings of Group B were 
hung, and the matching procedure repeated. Instructions were given to work 
independently and to list the number of each painting only once. This match- 
ing was done under the same lighting conditions as the painting and the 
evaluation. The judges were permitted to examine the paintings as closely 
as they wished. 

i>The judges were senior or graduate students all of whom had taken several courses 
in psychology and child development, including nursery school observation, and who 
had personal experience with finger painting. They were acquainted with its diagnostic 
and therapeutic possibilities, but had no clinical experience with finger painting as 
a projective technique. 
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Finally the paintings of Group A were hung again. This time each 
child’s four paintings were together and identified with his name, and seven 
additional and similarly qualified judges listed any features that, to them 
appeared to make the paintings of each child similar or unique. This in- 
formation was used later in determining the bases for successful matching 
by the other judges, 


TABLE I 
Group A 


Determination of Differences in Patterns of Color Selection in 
Paintings i and a; in Paintings 3 and 4; and Among Paintings 
I, 2, 3 and 4, as Indicated by Chi Square and Levels of Probability. 


Subjects 

Paintings 

1 and 2 

Chi2 Prob. 

Paintinss 

3 and 4 

Chi2 Prob. 

Paintings 

1, 2, 3, and 4 

Chi^ Prob. 

Ann 

2.315 

.50-.70 

4.585 

.30-.50 

10,684 

.50-.7O 

Bud 

5,2fi3 

.95-.98 

5.250 

,95-.98 

12.704 

.30-.50 

Don 

3.137 

.50-.70 

2.834 

.50-.70 

7,762 

.80-.9O 

Doris 

207 

.70-.80 

, 1.649 

.80~.90 

4,734 

.95-.99 

Eiise 

821 

.90-.95 

7,346 

.10-.20 

11.120 

.50-.70 

Errol 

277 

> .99 

.245 

> .99 

,981 

> ,99 

Helena 

5.237 

.20-.30 

4,842 

.30-.50 

12.065 

.30-.50 

Irene 

000 

> .99 

4,370 

.30-.50 

,300 

> .99 

Jack 

28.095 

< .01 

0.390 

.98-.99 

37.338 

< .01 

Jerome 

668 

.95-.98 

0,000 

> .99 

1,416 

> .99 

Jim 

4. 508 

.30-.50 

7,101 

.I0-.20 

14.516 

.20-,30 

Joel 

6.458 

.I0-.20 

12,548 

.01-02 

47 . 849 

< .01 

Kandy 

19.180 

< .01 

.883 

.90-.95 

24.200 

.01-.02 

Katie 

668 

.95-.98 

2.031 

.70-.80 

3.914 

.98-.99 

Lynn 

223 

> .99 

,205 

> .99 

1.184 

> .99 

Mary 

.810 

.90-.93 

1,603 

.80-,90 

2.590 

> .99 

Mickey 

1.118 

.80-.90 

1.960 

.70-.80 

4,137 

.98-.99 

Patsy 

14.226 

< .01 

2.059 

.70-.80 

19,764 

.05-10 

Richard 

3.317 

.50-.70 

1,666 

.70-80 

8 444 

.70-80 

Sam 

294 

> .99 

.979 

.90-.95 

1.748 

> .99 


Results 

Use of Color During the Painting Procedure 

It was desired to test the assumption that a child will use the same pat- 
tern of color choices throughout a series of finger paintings. As a technique 
for determining quantitatively any existing differences in the choices of 
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colors beWeen paintings i and i\ between 3 and 4; and artiong paintings 
I, 2, 3 and 4, the chi square test was used. Thus, three chi square values 
were obtained for each subject and also three levels of probability. For the 
children in Group B, who did not necessarily paint two sets of two paint- 
ings each, only the possible differences in the selection of the colors for the 
total series of paintings were determined. 


TABLE II 
Group B 

Determination of Differences in Patterns of Color Selection in the 
Total Number of Paintings as Indicated by Chi Square and Levels 
of Probability. 


Subjects 

Painiings 

1, 2, 3, and A 
(d.f.l2) 

Chi^ Prob. 

Paintings 
], 2, and 3 
(d.f.8) 

Chi® Prob. 

Paintings 

1 and 2 
(d.£.4) 

Chi® Prob. 

Bess 

5.886 

.90-.95 



Carolyn 

10.102 

.50-.70 



George 




1.514 .B0-.90 

Harry 

9.201 

.50-.70 



Joy« 

20.190 

.05-.10 


. , 

Katherine 

5,829 

.90-.95 



Kendall 



5,249 ,70-80 


Nick 


.80-.90 



Robert 

8.540 

.70-.eo 



Sally 



13.759 .05-, 10 


Virgil 

15.474 

.20-.30 




The chi square test indicates the degree to which the number of times 
each color actually selected in a painting diverges from the number of 
times it might be expected to be selected, based on the pattern of colors 
used, as shown in the total selections of colors by the individual. The as- 
sumption is made in determining the chi square values that the child will 
use the same pattern of color selections from one painting to another. If 
this assumption is true, the ratio or proportion of each color to the other 
colors in one particular painting should be the same as the ratio of that 
color to the other colors in all other paintings made by that particular 
child. 

A study of the chi square values (Tables I and II) indicates that for 
twenty-seven children the differences in color selection did not approach 
the point of statistical significance (five per cent level). With some subjects, 
for example, Errol, the patterns were very similar. For four children, Jack, 
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Joel, Patsy and Kandy, all in Group A, the patterns of color selection were 
sufficiently different to be statistically significant. However, none of these 
four showed a significant value between paintings i and 3 and also between 
3 and 4. In order to determine the nature of this color similarity in the 
paintings of the large majority of the children, the original record of each 
child’s use of color during each painting session was scrutinized. It became 
evident that the similarity was characterized by an interest in all colors, 
rather than a distinct and continued preference for any one color. For the 
four children with significant chi square values, the differences were caused 
either by the use of a single color in a particular painting or by a color 
“jag” or temporary interest in a color that lasted through one painting. 

Careful study of the number and order of each child’s choice of colors 
showed that the subjects' could be grouped into three classes, according to 
their pattern of color use. Follomng the order in which the colors were 
placed on the table, was practiced by seven children, six from the “family” 
and one from the “Children's Home” group. The position of the colors 
on the table was quite a factor in a good many of the paintings. Of the 
total number of 120, in 61.6 per cent the first color used was the one on the 
extreme left or right, and in 41.3 per cent of the paintings, the color on 
the left or right was chosen first and followed by the color next to it. An 
order of their own choice, but including all of die colors in each painting, 
with an occasional omission of one or two, was the method practiced by 
fourteen ehildren, seven from each group. The use of a single color for a 
painting, or a prolonged interest in one color (used it five or more consec- 
utive times) was the third pattern, used by nine of the subjects, seven from 
Group A and two from Group B. Some of these color “jags" were very 
pronounced. Jack used black 23 times in one painting, Joel used red 12 
times, Kandy, blue 14 times, and Patsy, black 28 times, giving distinctive 
characteristics to their paindngs, and highly significant chi square values. 
However, these color “jags” were not confined to a particular color. For 
example, Joel, in his first painting, used red, yellow and black each several 
times, and in his second painting green was used repeatedly, in his third, 
black, and in his fourth, he used yellow exclusively. 

No child used the same color the greatest number of times in four paint- 
ings or even in three. However, ten subjects did show a slight preference 
for the same color in two paintings. Because the color a subject selects first 
is often considered his preferred color, a summary was made of the num- 
ber of dmes each subject selected a particular color as his initial choice. No 
subject preferred one particular color as his initial choice in all four paint- 
ings. Seven subjects used the same color initially in three paintings and fif- 
teen in two. This interest in all of the colors is further substantiated when 
the color choices of all of the children are totaled. While Group A used 
black more than any other color and Group B used red, when tested statis- 
tically by analysis of variance, no significant color preferences were evident 
for either of the two groups of children. 
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One difference was apparent between the two groups in their use of the 
colors. The "family” group used them much more freely than did the group 
from the Children’s Home, an average of 14.19 color uses per painting as 
compared with 7.27. The difference between these means proved to be 
statistically significant at the one per cent level. 


Evaluation of the Completed Paintings 

Hues Visible. Although only five hues were offered, it was possible to 
obtain gray, and by blending, orange, violet and brown. The completed 
paintings in general had a multi-color effect, the number of hues visible 
ranging from one to eight, with an average of 3.69. A single hue was used 
in eight paintings. 

Predominant Plue. Of the 120 paintings 35.7 per cent were judged to 
be without any predominant hue. No subject was found to have four paint- 
ings in which the same hue was predominant. Four subjects had the same 
predominant hue in three paintings, and nine in two. The others showed 
no consistency in any of their paintings. There was a tendency for red to 
predominate more in the paintings of Group B than in those of Group A, 
while the reverse was true of violet, black and yellow. Differences were 
negligible for the other colors. Black frequently obscured the other hues, 
and the various pigments neutralized each other, with a resulting gray or 
drab effect. For example, while Ann was painting, after using all of the 
hues several times she added yellow twice, remarking “I need a lot. It’s 
only black. It never turns." These young children obviously experimenting 
and playing with the paint, had little control over the final color effect. 

Predominant Brightness or Value. A greater degree of consistency was 
found in this aspect than in hue, as nine of the thirty-one subjects had all 
four of their paintings of the same value and in each case it was “dark,” 
while seven others showed consistency of values in three of their paintings. 
When a weight of “3” was assigned to dark, “a” to middle and “i" to 
light, the average value was 2.36 and practically no difference existed be- 
tween the "family” and the “Children’s Home” groups. Of the izo paint- 
ings 52.4 per cent were "dark,” 25.8 per cent "middle” and 20 per cent 
“light.” This predominance of darkness may be explained by the inclusion 
of black and exclusion of white paint in the pigments offered. If a child 
enjoyed using all of the colors in quantity, including black, it would have 
been difficult to have obtained a value other than dark. 

Placement on the Paper. The subjects showed the greatest consistency 
in this feature of their paintings, as, throughout their series, three children 
covered all of the paper, eleven all but a small area, and two restricted the 
paint to a portion of the page. The other fifteen children used all methods. 
The group from the Children’s Home had a greater proportion of restricted 
paintings than did the family group, but this difference did not prove to 
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be statistically significant. Of the 120 paintings, 23 pei cent entirely covered 
the page, 55 per cent covered the paper except for a small area and 21.6 per 
cent were restricted to a portion of the page, 

Manipulation of the Paint, Markings and Representation. Two children 
each completed one painting in which an attempt was made to keep the 
colors separate. In all other cases the paint was mingled and mixed as the 
children spread it over the paper. The whole hand was used for the most 
part, although a random movement of the index or all of the fingers to- 
gether appeared occasionally. This was apparent in all four products of one 
child and in three of two children. Markings occurred infrequently and con- 
sisted of scratching, and purposeful or accidental marks made with the 
bottom of the paint shaker. Some holes were worn through by hard rub- 
bing. Only three subjects, all in Group A, attempted any pictorial repre- 
sentation. Ann drew the "sun” and "big bright eyes” which she later oblit- 
erated; Mary n “pumpkin,” and Bud a “fire boat” and “fire hose.” No 
similar markings or representations were purposely repeated in more than 
two paintings,' 

Matching of the Completed Paintings 

It was thought that some of the significant detail might be lost in the 
objective evaluation of the paintings. In order to see whether factors were 
present that characterized each child’s work, yet did not lend themselves to 
objective measures, eight judges attempted to match the paintings into sets 
of four, three or two, using the method described earlier, 

Number of Correct Matchings. Of the So paintings made by the twenty 
children in Group A, two judges each matched correctly one set of four 
paintings, and five judges were each able to match one set of three. Much 
greater success was had in the correct placing together of two paintings out 
of each child’s set, such pairs matched averaged 6,75 per judge, ranging 
from four to ten. 

Of the 40 paintings made by the eleven subjects in Group B, no judge 
was able to match a set of four, but four judges each correctly placed a set of 
three. The judges averaged 4.75 correct pairs, with a range from four to 
eight. 

Equal success was achieved in matching the pairs of paintings made on 
the same day and on different days. 

Bases for Correct Matchings. Considering both groups of subjects, there 
was a total of 55 sets or pairs of paintings that were correctly matched by 
one or more judges. These included 75 of the 120 paintings in various com- 
binations. For example, two judges correctly matched Ann’s second and 
fourth paintings and one other judge her second and third, making two 
“matchings” of her work. In order to determine the bases for these cor- 
rect matchings, the sets of four, three or two paintings with which any 
judge had success were carefully examined, together with both record sheets 
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completed earlier and the observations of the seven judges who examined 
each child’s identified set of paintings for similar or unique features, 

Hue. In only ten of the correct matchings, involving the work of seven 
children, was the predominant hue a similar one or were any colors suffi- 
ciently conspicuous or unique to serve as clues for identification. This indi- 
cates that hue is a relatively minor factor in the individuality of young 
children’s finger painting, 

Brightness or Value. The value was similar in thirty-six of the correct 
matchings, the work of twenty-two children. It will be recalled that although 
the majority of children were quite consistent in this respect, most of the 
paintings were “dark” and consequently not distinctive. A scrutiny of the 
correct matchings shows that the similar value became an important iden- 
tifying factor when it was unusual, as “very light” or “very dark.’’ 

Covering of the Paper. The area covered was previously recorded 
roughly as “whole page covered,” “covered except for a small area,” and 
"restricted to a portion of the page,” and thirty-six correct matchings, in- 
volving twenty-four children, proved similar in this respect. A closer ex- 
amination revealed that in eight of these matched sets or pairs, identical 
areas of the paper remained uncovered. It is probable that a more objective 
method of recording the manner in which the paint is placed on the paper 
such as used by Napoli (4) would show that this feature contributes a good 
deal to whatever individuality exists in the finger paintings of very young 
children, 

Texture of the Paint. Unusually thin or thick paint, resulting from 
the amount of tempera powder added to the starch paste, or the presence 
of dry surface paint due to incomplete manipulation proved to be similar 
features in thirty-one of the matchings, the work of seventeen children. The 
use of thin paint was rare and hence distinctive. Thick paint was fairly com- 
mon, especially in Group A, but nevertheless proved a contributing factor 
to correct matching by differentiadng otherwise similarly colored or placed 
paintings. 

Movements. The use of the fingers, patting with the whole hand, the 
origin and direction of the movements, the restriction of each hand to one- 
half of the paper, were noted as characteristic features that were unques- 
tionably a factor in the successes of the judges. Such similarities appeared in 
thirty-two correct matchings, the work of seventeen children. 

Markings, Designs and Representations, Although this feature occurred 
very seldom, it was unique when used. One pair had a “fire boat and hose” 
on each, another similar scratching marks and a third covered with a design 
made with the shaker base. 

Cases with Greatest Matching Success. The judges had much greater 
success in matching the work of some children than of others, In Group A, 
all eight judges correctly matched a pair each made by Doris and Katie. 
Doris’ were the ones previously mentioned which were decorated with a 
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design purposely made witli the shaker base, and in addition were both 
light violet in color, completely covering the page. Mickey made accidental 
shaker marks on his and a few judges placed one or two of them with 
Doris’ calling them a set of four. Since Mickey’s paint was thick, finger 
movements very evident, and the shaker marks “messy,” most judges differ- 
entiated the work of the two children. Katie’s first two were covered with 
prints made by patung her outspread hands all over the paper which she 
had previously covered with a multicolored paint of middle value. No other 
child did this. Katie and Doris were able to identify these pairs of paintings 
six months after completion, although they had not seen them in the mean- 
time.® 

Don’s paintings were each a restricted oval mass of thick paint, with red- 
violet predominating. One judge matched his complete set. Numbers i and 
2 were in an identical area of the paper, and correctly matched by one 
judge; 3 and 4 were in another identical area and correctly matched by 
four judges. Don's were frequently confused with two of Sam’s, these six 
being the only restricted ovals in the set of eighty in Group A. 

Patsy’s numbers 2 , 3, and 4 were correcdy matched by three judges, and 
two additional judges succeeded in matching two of the three. These paint- 
ings were completely covered with very thick, almost black paint. Other 
children completely coveted their paper, many paintings were thick with 
paint, but Patsy’s were the only black ones so painted, 

In Group B, every judge matched either a pair or a set of three of each 
of Katherine’s, Nick’s and Virgil’s paintings. Katherine’s were easily recog- 
nized by the particular use of the hand in a wide horizontal sweeping 
movement. The paint was slighdy thin giving a decided effect of perspec- 
tive. The colors were numerous and interestingly blended, although differ- 
ent. Nick’s four, covered with accidental shaker marks, were tightly re- 
stricted oval masses, and had sprinklings of dry yellow surface paint. No 
others had shaker marks or were so closely massed. Virgil’s were very dis- 
tinctive. He first covered the page with paint, using a horizontal movement, 
and then pushed both hands away from him, making two verticle hand 
marks across the center of the paper. This movement was evident in all 
four of his paintings, but very clear and pronounced in two. 


Summary and Discussion 

The usual procedure followed by three- and four-year-olds in the finger 
painting situation is to freely use all of the colors with litde or no prefer- 

^ One painting of each of the twenty children in Group A was hung at the same time 
and each child brought into the room and asked to show the teacher which one was 
his “picture.” This was repeated with each painting in the set. Ann apparently recog- 
nized two of hers, but no judge matched these correctly. Three other children correctly 
pointed out one of theirs. That there was so little success is not surprising, as they 
probably had forgotten them after an interval of six months, although frequently children 
of this age recognize their paintings after a considerable period of time. 
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ence, to cover or nearly cover the paper with moderately dark paint, fairly 
thick in texture, using the whole hand for manipulation. Features that 
characterize the paintings of an individual child lie rarely in the hues 
selected, but for the most part in the making of a very light or very dark 
painting; in the use of unusually large or small amounts of paint; in 
leaving uncovered an identical area of the paper; in unique movements of 
the hands and fingers and the creation of a design or pictorial representa- 
tion, It is appatent with these young subjects as with the older ones men- 
tioned by Napoli and others ( t, 3) that all of the aspects of the finger paint- 
ings need to be considered together if the uniqueness of the work of a given 
individual is sought. Young children thoroughly enjoy experimenting with 
the colors and manipulating the paint. Whether or not finger painting ul- 
timately proves of use in personality diagnosis at this age level, it unques- 
tionably has therapeutic value and is an excellent recreational activity. 
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